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FORWARD 


Many published stories about life and natural history of the western frontiers of North 
America found heathy markets in the eastern United States and Europe during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The want of written entertainment was one force driving this market, but also 
a need for accurate information about natural resources and history were, as well, very desirable 
reading. “The Indianology of California,” was published as a series of 151 articles between __ 
February 24, 1860 and October 30, 1863 under a section titled “California Notes,” in a weekly 
publication called California Farmer Journal of Useful Sciences. The articles were written for the 
general reader interested in the natural history of California and the western region of the United 
States. In these articles, Alexander Taylor attempted to convey facts about California Native 
American ethnography as accurately as his experience permitted. Taylor reported on the history, 
languages and customs of many of the native people of California and also provided some 
vocabulary and linguistic material. Taylor, during his early years in California, had collected 
nearly six thousand documents, including many original Fran¢iscan letters and manuscripts from 
various California missions. Much of his Indianology writing was original work, often transcribed 
from documents in his personal collection or from other manuscripts shared with him. 


Alfred Kroeber, in his book, Handbook of the Indians of California (1925:963), noted the 
following regarding Taylor’s work: 


A very miscellaneous but famous and valuable collection of data on every 
aspect of the Indian history of the state. The author was untrained as a 
scholar, indefatigable in his inquires, and a most industrious compiler. He 
obtained access to many rare publication and to a number of manuscript 
sources no longer available, and omitted noting|that he could publish or 
republish. Very few files of the California Farmer are extant and a 
republication of the Indianology, with annotations and corrections of 
typographical errors, is greatly to be desired. 


In 1933 Robert Ernest Cowan, called Taylor the “first bib iographer of California,” and 
bemoaned, “notwithstanding pretentious purpose and voluminous extent, it [Indianology] has 
seldom been cited by later ethnologist. It remains entombed in the forgotten files of the Farmer, 


from which it has never been reprinted.”! 


Much of Taylor’s Indianology of California, and his original handwritten manuscript is stored 
in the Bancroft Library at the University of California, Berkeley. A great volume of scholarly 
work has been accomplished since Kroeber’s day, thus reducing the value of Taylor’s work. 
However, some researchers who find access to Taylor’s papers and are able to read through the 
large volume of material often find useful data. Digital copies of the California Farmer Journal of 
Useful Sciences are also available from various online newspapers collections. However, no 
single archive holds a complete collection. 


Several of Taylor’s articles report on native vocabularies and other linguistic material for 
Native Americans near many of the missions and on the upper Sacramento River, the Klamath 


1. Cowan, Robert Ernest (1933) “Alexander S. Taylor 1817-1876: First Bibliographer of California,” 
California Historical Society Quarterly, 12(1):18-24, March 1933. Quote from page 21. 


River, near Petaluma, on the Santa Cruz Islands and elsewhere. He also reported many village 
names proximal to various missions. Much of this information in his publication remains useful 
today. 


Taylor occasionally solicited readers for additional stories and sometimes reprinted articles 
from other newspapers. While a good portion of Taylor’s publication contains valid information, 
his presentation is often an unorganized mixture of miscellaneous ethnography, history, geology 
and gossip, sometimes difficult to follow. His original manuscript was handwritten and as printed 
in the California Farmer, contains many typographical errors and misspellings. A portion of these 
mistakes are attributable to the publisher (August 15, 1862). 


What little is known of Taylor himself was probably best described by Horace Davis in an 
article he printed in The Overland Monthly (May 1886:553), reprinted here as follows: 


Alexander B. Taylor. 


Many persons in San Francisco will remember Alexander S. Taylor. In early 
times—from 1852 to 1866—his face was familiar in the public libraries and in 
the editorial offices of the magazines and newspapers, and articles from his 
pen abound in the publications of that time. He was singularly out of place in 
this community. A man with a genuine instinct for original investigation and 
the tastes of a student, he was stranded in a community of money-getters—in 
it, but not of it. His tastes ran mainly to historical research, from which he 
turned aside to make some collections from the wonderful page of nature just 
opened to study in this new country. 


Unfortunately for him, his early education had been limited, so that he had 
never acquired judicious habits of investigation; while his isolated position 
here debarred him from access to the great libraries of the world, and other 
rich stores of information to be had in the older communities. His means, too, 
were small, and forbade any great outlay to gratify his literary taste, or afford 
him the means of more extended study. The same cause prevented the 
publication in permanent form of his various collections of curious and 
interesting material, so that the results of his labors are found today mostly in 
the files of different newspapers; though some of them, such as his 
Indianology and his bibliography of California imply enormous work and 
patience, and contain matter enough for a volume. His researches were 
consequently desultory, and his publications fragmentary and imperfect. His 
zeal for truth and his earnest pursuit of knowledge, at a time when little was 
thought of here except the making of fortunes, entitled him to a place in the 
lasting memory of California. No account, so far as I am aware, has ever been 
recorded of his life and labors; and this memorial is a labor of love, to preserve 
the memory of a man who deserved to be remembered well by this State. 


Mr. Taylor—or Doctor Taylor, as he was often called, for what reason I do not 
know—was born in Charleston, South Carolina, April 16th, 1817. His father 
was A. S. Taylor, who served as prize-master in the Privateer “Saucy Jack,” in 
the War of 1812, and was afterwards a lieutenant in the volunteer Marine 
Corps, raised during the war of 1812; after which he commanded various 
vessels sailing from Charleston. His mother was Mary Chapman, of the parish 


Wapping, London. Taylor was educated in Charl¢ston, where he lived till 
1837. He says in a letter: “I left my native city of/Charleston in 1837 (only 
returning for a few days in 1839), when in my twenty-first year, and since that 
time have wandered over the West Indies, England, India, the Red Sea, 
China, Singapore, and Ceylon.” | 


He came to California from Hongkong in the brig “Pacific,” landing at 
Monterey, September 8th, 1848. That place became his home until 1860, and a 
part of that time he was clerk of the United States District Court. In 1860, he 
moved to Santa Barbara, and there married the third daughter of Daniel Hill 
and Rafaela Olivera de Ortega, his wife. Hill was a well known and prominent 
pioneer, having arrived in Santa Barbara in 1823. He owned one of the most 
fertile and beautiful ranches in that county, now called the “Hill Ranch.” After 
his marriage, Mr. Taylor settled at “La Patera,” a portion of his ranch, where 
he spent his time until his death, which took place in July 27, 1876. Long 
before his death, he had become well known as a writer, especially upon early 
California, in recognition of which he was elected 4 member of the American 
Antiquarian Society in April, 1864; and for his interest in scientific discovery, 
he was made an honorary member of the California Academy of Sciences. 


These were the only rewards he ever received for his literary labors. He lived 
poor, and died without acquiring the fame he coveted; but his thirst for 
knowledge and his love of letters entitle him to be remembered as one who 
loved learning better than gold, even in the mad days of 1849. He deserved 
better than he received, and I gladly give this tribute to his memory. 


Most of the available newsprint copies are marginally readable and not generally available. 
The compilation of this document was necessary to improve those defects. This 2015 reprint of 
The Indianology of California was prepared from digital copies of California Farmer Journal of 
Useful Sciences. Each article was cropped, reduced a single column, and filtered to improve 


readability using Adobe® PhotoShop®. The images were then processed for optical character 
recognition (OCR) using Nuance® OmniPage® and manually| corrected as necessary. Bulk spell- 
checking of English text was done with Corel® WordPerfect® and most foreign words and 


sentences were checked using the online Google® Translate service. An attempt was made to 
preserve mid-nineteenth century spelling and to standardize vord accent spelling. Subject 
heading formats were also standardize. Quotation marks were often left open in the original, and 
it was frequently difficult to determine when the publisher was actually quoting or simply 
referencing. This compilation attempts to clear many of thoselissues by either closing quotation or 
by paragraph indentation. The original also use ( ) and [ ] inconsistently and often left [ open. 
Again I strived to improve these defects. This presentation removed the newspaper column 
format. The final publication was produced and formatted us! ng Adobe FrameMaker®. While a 
good-faith effort was made to accurately reproduce the context of the original presentation, given 
that this document contains more than 330,000 words and that this effort was completed by a 
Lone Wolf volunteer, it is likely that many issues were missed, and that some new errors were 
introduced. Each article begins with a faux masthead to which the original publication date, 
volume, number, and page number is added. A table of contents is added to improve the 
documents usability and access. 


Xi 


Although published serially, Taylor divided his Indianology of California into three sections 
which he labeled First Series, Second Series, Third Series and Fourth Series. Because of publisher 
restriction on the number of pages in a single book, this reprinting is divided physically into two 
volumes: Volume One containing the First Series and Second Series, and Volume Two containing 
the Third Series and Fourth Series. 


I hope this effort to republish Alexander Taylor’s work, The Indianology of California is 
found useful and functional by readers. 


Ray Iddings 
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California Notes 


By ALEX. S. TAYLOR 


THE INDIANOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA 
FIRST SERIES | 


THE INDIANOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA 


Conversing with an old Indian of the Mission of Carmelo a short time ago, he gave us the 
following account of the Indians of Monterey and vicinity. This Information agrees with that of 
others of the most aged Indians and several old native Californians brought up in this county, to 
whom I have inquired on the subject. 


The Eslenes, Sakhones, Chalones, Katlendarukas, the Poytoquis, the Mutsunes, the Thamiens, 
and many other clans and affilees, all speaking different dialects of the Runsenes language of 
Monterey, roamed through the valleys and mountains of the Carmelo, Salinas, Pajaro, San Juan, 
Gilroy, Santa Cruz, Santa Clara and up to San Francisco, which were all pretty thickly populated. 
The Indians inhabiting this stretch of country, of some 170 miles long by 80 miles breadth, were 
enabled more or less to converse with each other; as though the dialects were infinitesimal and 
puzzling, their vocal communications were intelligible enough when brought together in the 
different Missions. Those of San Miguel and San Antonio spoke another language from those 
further North or South, but it is not known how far East the language extends. The Indians are still 
numerous to the East, on the lakes and rivers from the Mariposa river to the Tejon Pass and in the 
Surrounding unexplored mountains, and which by the by off rs one of the most interesting fields 
of inquiry in the Philology and Ethnology of Utah and California. They had a kind of worship of 
the Sun and Moon, and entertained a faint belief in a God who lived among the stars. 


From the records of the old padres, it appears that the Indian name of the site of San Luis 
Obispo Mission was, Tixilini; of that of San Diego, Ny-pagudy; of San Luis Rey, Icayme; of San 
Juan Capistrano, Quanis Savit; of San Gabriel, Tobis-canga; of Santa Clara, Thamien; of Soledad, 
Sak-hones; of San Carlos Carmelo, Eslenes; of the town of Stockton, Yachicumnes or 
Yachchumnes. These names were likely those of the most thickly populated rancherias in the 
vicinity of each place. 


The old Indian above mentioned is about 60 years old, and was baptized when a child, by 
Padre Juan Amoros, at Carmelo. He says that the Indians who came from the Santa Cruz country 
to Carmelo when he was a boy, used to talk to his parents and the old people, about the remains of 
old buildings thereaway constructed by “Gente Antique,” about whom they nor the Indians of 
Monterey knew nothing whatever: This notion however may have been suggested to the old man 
by the late excitements on the so called ruins of Santa Oros, but such as it is, it is offered to the 
believers In the “Casas Grandes” question of our neighbors. Probably some tradition assuming a 
different form, might by diligence be extracted from the oldest remaining Indians, which would 
throw light on this curious matter. They are only a few leagues from the sea shore. 


Note—Since this was written, it seems to us, the best way to account for these so called ruins is on 
the hypothesis of a series of extinct Geysers or infernales. Some of the pillars or columns are 
hollow, others solid, and contain remains of molluscous animals. 


The entire Indian population of California, Lower and Upper; of the Western division of Utah 
Territory and New Mexico, and of the Eastern slopes of Oregon (exclusive of the range of the 
half-civilized Moquis, the Pimos, and other similar tribes), appear to have been, from their habits 
of life, nothing other than the dismembered fragments of a former great Indian nation, crazed by 
famine of droughts and grasshoppers, or some great eruptive, volcanic change of the earth’s 
surface, or demoralized and degraded by some ancient, intense political convulsion, the links of 
whose past history exist only in rotting fragments impossible of consecutive adherence, even for 
the purposes of speculation—the analogous of many burnt-out nations of Asia. The following 
general habits prevail among them: They live on roots, grass-seeds, acorns, pine-nuts, and the 
nuts of many other fruit-bearing trees—on grasshoppers, lizards, snakes, and similar animals—at 
intervals when near the sea, on shell-fish, whales, and seals stranded on the beach, or anything got 
from the ocean without trouble of time or labor. Throughout the whole extent of country 
designated, may be found their mortar-holes made in the ledges of hard rock for the purpose of 
reducing seeds and nuts to powder for food. They are but little addicted to the occupations of the 
chase, as it appears to be esteemed too laborious; but they are frequenters of fresh-water fisheries, 
as it is a matter of great facility to capture the fish abounding in the interior lakes and rivers. They 
all live on roasted grasshoppers when these insects are abundant, though this food is known by 
them to be pernicious to health when persisted in. Their leading characteristics are heaviness, 
stupidity, fickleness and inconstancy to the last degree; indolent and easy of subjection by men of 
European descent. Their features of face assimilate remarkably as preserved in engravings in the 
works of various explorers, historians, chroniclers, and priests, describing the country included 
within the boundaries between the Columbia River to Cape Saint Lucas, and running eastward to 
the longitude of the Great Salt Lake of Utah, and southwest to the Great Colorado River. Their 
country of inhabitance may be called either desert plains or naked mountains, or it is open prairie, 
i.e., mountain, or plain grass-land, with intervals of forest, but not of tangled under-brush. They 


constitute with the old trappers, the race of Digger Indians, and very seldom have been found in 
populations or clans of more than one and two hundred souls. When enemies or strangers enter 
their country, an impromptu telegraph is immediately establish ed by making fires on the hills, and 
by smothering the flame, causing the smoke to ascend in a thick, straight, and distinct column; 
such signals are visible at immense distances in the clear, thin atmosphere of these regions. No 
kind of accounts we have seen, make mention of their having subjected any of the inferior animals 
to domestication (except as the Indians do the dog in parts of California). They all use the 
Temescal or vapor bath; half cover themselves with rush-mats|and skins of foxes, deer and 
rabbits, and live in wigwams made of brush and flags. Their boats for fishing and crossing lakes 
and rivers, or cruising along the sea-shore, are made of sticks and bullrushes or tules and 
sometimes of wood. The Indians of the coast near Santa Barbara and San Buenaventura 
Missionsalso used canoes made of logs, and still do so. 


It will be seen from the above, that this dismembered and $cattered nation of Diggers, 
occupied, and still exist within the boundaries of, an immense district of our country; immediately 
among our very people for the last ten years. And yet very little inquiry has been made into their 
ethnological history by sevens or observers. This lost people are actually found covering a 
superficial surface in our territory of more than a million of sduare miles of land. 


Almost all the California Tribes use fur smoking, a species of indigenous tobacco. We have 
never met with accounts, manuscript or printed, of any of the D iggers having been found by 
Spaniards or Americans, cultivating the ground in any manner or form, except after being 
influenced by European civilization, such as is supposed of the Mohaves and Yumas. In the 
summer they live in straw or hush wigwams, and move about|from place to place, where acorns, 
pinofis, grass-seeds, fish, or shell-fish most abound. They generally live in great filthiness, and the 
rancherias are populous of active fleas and black lice of an ex travagantly large breed. When there 
become too un-pleasant they move off to a new site and burn the old lodges. In the rainy season 
they live in stronger and more compact built huts or in underground cables, in which are stored 
their baskets of ground acorn-meal, grasshopper meal, grass-geeds, and the various variety of a 
Digger’s cuisine. They may be said to be extravagantly addicted to two of the white man’s 
vices—rum and cards; and to one of his virtues, the love of sugar. The roots of the mescal plant, 
those of a small species of carisso or wild reed called panochita, and of a small variety of the 
Amole or Soap plant, all containing considerable saccharine matter, are used by those tribes 
inhabiting California, since before the arrival of the Spaniards, Some of the tribes are said to make 
rough earthen-ware, but we have never met with the fabric. They make baskets of various shapes 
to hold water, boil in, and preserve acorns and grains, but no ie of them, as far as is known, ever 
knew the use of metals. Their arms are clubs, spears of hard wood, and the bow and arrow. The 
bow and arrow is carried in the skin of a coyote, fox, or wolf; and suspended from the shoulder. 
The bow is made of different kinds of wood, which is covered on the back with broak pieces of 
deer or elk ligaments and sinews, and with its stout string of thew, give it a wonderful elasticity of 
propulsion. The arrows are mostly made of reeds, feathered at the handle, and generally tipped 
with obsidian, flint, colored quarts, or even broken glass, and set into the arrow is a most 
ingenuous and durable manner. They adorn their heads with the feathers of the eagle, the = 
California condor, the raven, the tufted quail, the tail-feathers of the mallard duck, the breast-joint 
feathers of the red-winged starling or black-bird, the neck-feathers of the redheaded woodpecker, 
and that of many other birds. Their dress in camp-life is simply, both with men and women, an 
apron-covering, made of the leaves of bullrushes, or of rabbit, deer, and other skins, hung round 
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the loins and falling down to the knees. When influenced by the vicinity immediately of white 
people, they dress in their cast-off clothes. They have games of amusement and games of chance, 
of grief, of love and of war, of a very rude and simple nature, in which they sit around in a circle 
and begin to chant in a loud and animated strain, with boisterous laughs, shouts or groans, 


sweating from every pore and stinking from every sweat, until they are exhausted from exertion 
and fatigue. 


They are generally about five feet high, stout and squabby in body, with large sploy feet, and 
generally of a curious obscure mahogany color; sometimes they are blackish brown; sometimes 
nearly jet black; sometimes quite light yellow. The head is very large and bulging, covered with a 
thick growth of long, rough, stiff black hair, almost as hard as that of the horse, and looking more 
like a mop than the thatching over a human cranium. The face usually is heavy, melancholy and 
stupid, with the nose broad, rounded and projecting curiously from the face; the cheek bones also 
project considerably. The mouth is wide, with thick lips, the lower one sticking out in a peaked-up 
form in the centre; the teeth full, regular and as white as ivory; very little beard and mostly on the 
upper lip; the ears spreading; the eyes are small, and slightly canted as it were, up towards the 
corners, and sleepy and inexpressive of thought; the iris is very broad, and of a light chocolate 
color, finely speckled with small brownish spots. The whole appearance of the man is rather that 
of stupidity and fickleness, than of ferocity or savageness. The above facial description was taken 
a few days ago from a boy, about 22 years old, of pure Indian parents, Who was born in the 
Carmelo Mission, near Monterey. The figure of a California Indian as sketched by Capt. Smyth, 
of the British Navy, and published in Forbes’ History of California; those in the Annuls of San 
Francisco 1854, and in Dr. Pritchards’ Races of Men, 1855, are excellent representations of the 
general features of the indigenous tribes of this State from the northern frontiers to San Diego and 
the Colorado. The Yumas of the latter country though are generally men of a gigantic stature, and 
fine appearance, as related by several travelers’ accounts. The most of the Diggers have been 
domesticated by the Spaniards and Americans with great facility. 


Some of the tribes within a hundred miles’ range of the Santa Barbara coast, our old (ante 
1835) pioneer friends inform us, were handsome made people, of a light yellow color and red 
cheeks, and were much more intelligent and sprightly than those of other parts of California. 
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Syphilitic diseases have prevailed so completely among the California tribes, for the last 
twenty-five years—tainting their system to that extent—that the women bear very few children. 
The form of syphilis prevailing among them is very severe and difficult of cure. They are also 
stated to be peculiarly affected by pulmonary attacks, and seldom recover from them. They are 
often found tattooed with a kind of blue pigment, on the face and breast, which gives those 
practicing it a very unpleasant appearance. | 


One of their great articles of exchange throughout the length of the State, was abalone and 
other shells, which they broke and rubbed down to a circular shape, to the size of a dime, and 
strung them on a thread of sinews, and which they used as ornaments and money, and set the 
greatest value upon. This abalone shell exchange seems to have extended from the Colorado to 
the Russian Possessions. 


The Indians on the Colorado and Gila were seen using these shell-fish for food and ornaments, 
by Padre Kino and other Jesuits, in their travels of 1680 to 1744, from Sonora, in their attempts to 
get round the head of the Gulf, and was the first proof of Kino’s vicinity to the Pacific, and which 
made him indulge the notion be could travel up soon by land to Monterey. 


The females are almost invariably fat, gross and squabby, after eighteen, and with dull, 
apathetic, inexpressive countenances, similar to the men. Both men and women are very dirty and 
filthy in their habits, but under rigid subjection are easily brought under the control of white 


people, for domestic housework. They continue to the last, however, loose, lazy, careless, 
capricious, childish and fickle. 


In the early settlement of Alta California there were many Spanish soldiers in service, called 
the “Volunteers of Catalonia,” commanded by Captain Don Pedro Fagés. A company of Sonora 
soldiers, in deerskin jackets, was called the “Compania de Cueras.” Many of these soldiers 
married with the female neophytes, and most of them left families of mixed Spanish and 
California Indian, all of which are noted in the Mission marriage books. These mixed races have 
intermarried with each other since that time, and continue so to do. The mothers as generally 
prolific, and the progeny of robust health. How long this may continue is difficult to tell. The bulk 
of the Gente de Rezon of Alta California were of this mixed breed, or, rather, they were re-mixed 
with Mexicans of Spanish blood; though there were many pure-blood Spanish people in the 
country, also, before 1846. Since 1848 a strange breed of American and Indian have sprung up 
along the Pacific Coast, from Washington Territory to Arizona, which, with the mixed Spanish- 
Indian breed, may in time have some political consequence in our affairs. 


Very few we have heard of have ever learned to read, though every mission in the olden time 
had its church-choir of Indian singers, who were instructed by the Fathers in the music and service 
of the Mass of the Roman Catholic Church. Near every mission and settlement of the coast- 
counties of California, south of San Francisco, are still to be found numbers of the old neophytes 
of the Catholic religious establishments, and every Spanish family thereabouts has one or more in 
their service. The propensity to drunkeness, gambling and indolence, in the men, and 
dissoluteness, laziness and childishness, in the women, renders them, however, of very little use. 


Out of many male Indians examined in a nine-years’ observation, we have not seen more than 
a dozen with mustache or whiskers. Sufficient accurate observation has never been made on this 
point, however. We never saw one bald, or with bad teeth, except—in the matter of teeth—some 
of the very oldest. Some of them near the Carmelo Mission have reached to one hundred years of 
age. Their general expression of features is somber and melancholy, as seems to be that of all the 
Indian tribes of this hemisphere Their heads are not so angular and long as the Indians of the 
- Atlantic, nor can they be lit up with any such animation; their color of skin is, however, (with 
exceptions named) remarkably similar, as is their hair. Their gait in walking is very slow and 
awkward; we have never seen any of them, either in the San Joaquin country or on the Coast, cut 
any figures of dignity and majesty. They appear to be devoid of permanent, strong affection, 
either in their social or religious feelings—in fine, extremely apathetic. After the breaking up of 
the missionary establishments, they either returned to their former wild life in the Tulares, or 
living in brush and straw huts, hard by the missions, or hung around the pueblos, drinking and 
gambling, and wasting their time and strength in all manner of debauched habits. They have very 
seldom exhibited any extreme habits of vindictiveness or revenge, during their sixty years control 
by the whites, prior to 1833. Since then, and even before, the Klamaths, the Shastas, the Yumas, 
and the Mohaves, were the only tribes which exhibited any degree of pertinacious bellicosity or 
cunning treachery. There are probably at this time, not less than four thousand of the old Mission 
Indians living near the scenes of the Catholic Fathers’ labors in the Southern Coast counties—in 
the county of Monterey about three hundred. They are to be found more numerous in Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino and San Diego counties. 


The Indians living in the valleys immediately on the north|shore of the Bay, were the Tamales 
and Canimares, in Marin and Sonoma counties. The Canimares had large rancherias in Santa Rosa 
plains, at Bodega, on Russian River, and in Petaluma and San Rafael valleys. This tribe, as we are 
informed by Capt. John B. R. Cooper, a pioneer of 1824, were considered to have numbered, prior 
to 1820, in their different rancherias, not less than 10,000 sou s. When Capt. Cooper settled the 
Molino Rancho, in Santa Rosa Valley, in 1834, there were living in his neighborhood as many as 
2000 Canimares. The Tamalenos, their friends and neighbors,|were commanded by an old chief, 
named Marin, who was a man of great bravery, and several times defeated the Spaniards in prairie 
skirmishes. He was at last pacified, and allowed himself to be|baptized into the Roman Catholic 
Church; he afterwards acted as mayor domo of the Indians of Dolores and San Rafael Missions, at 
one of which he died, a few years before the American flag was raised. He is said to have had his 
tribe under complete subjection. The smallpox, the measles, and the terrible fever-and-ague which 
attacked the Indians of the Columbia River, about 1830, carried off thousands of his people, and 
committed immense havoc also in the rancherias and tribes of Sonoma, Napa, Suscol and Suisun 
valleys. This fever-and-ague likewise destroyed immense numbers of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Indians. The old mountain trader, Jedediah Smith, whp was a very observing and truthful 
man (and withal a devoutly religious Methodist), stated to Captain Cooper, between 1827 and 
1830, that this distemper must have exterminated 50,000 of t e Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Indians. They made the disease worse by jumping into cold water while in the paroxysms of the 
fever. 


Prior to 1820, the measles and smallpox had committed gręat ravages in the missions of Upper 
and Lower California; it carried off nearly all the Indians of the latter country, to the South, below 
the Mission of San Ignacio, anterior to 1810. The Indian tribes of the Colorado also suffered 
greatly from the smallpox. This pestilence prevailed extensively again in the missions of Alta 
_ California, in 1828-29, and carried off many of the neophytes 


The Indians living near Santa Ynez and La Purisima Missions, in Santa Barbara county, 
exhibited, on several occasions, great spirit in fighting with the Spaniards. These, the Yumas, the 
Klamaths, the Tamalenos, the Shastas and the Mohaves, appear to have been the most warlike 
tribes of our Indians. The Islands of the Santa Barbara channel were thickly populated with 
Indians when the Spanish colonization commenced, in 1769. The Tamales, or Tamalenos, are very 
likely the same tribe who received Sir Francis Drake, in 1579] as a remnant of them still live 
around Punta de los Reyes. The Indians who inhabited the Santa Barbara Islands were the 
neophytes who were afterwards domesticated at the missions pf San Buenaventura, Santa 
Barbara, and San Juan CapistraNo. They held communication with the main land by means of 
canoes made of wood and tulé, and lived principally on fish, muscles and abalones (the Monterey 
haliotis or ear-shell), which are extraordinarily abundant in those parts and vicinity. The sites of 
old rancherias thereaway, as well as over the entire shores of California, may be designated to this 
day, by immense quantities of abalone and muscle shells, which the traveler or hunter stumbles on 
at every step. 


From inquiries we have made among the old foreign settlers, and from the various accounts of 
the Catholic Missionaries and travelers, the Indian population| of California in 1826 may be 
estimated as follows: | 


* The Indians of Sonoma and other valley ranges on the north shores of the Bay of San 
Francisco, from Punta los Reyes to Clear Lake, numbered not far from 40,000 souls 
(probably 70,000), and existing in many clans and bands of different dialects, were 
domesticated in the Missions of Dolores, Sonoma and San Rafael. 


y The Indians of the Sacramento, according to estimate of Capt. Jedediah Smith, to our 
aforementioned friend, numbered not far short of 80,000 souls, from Red Bluffs to the 
American Fork. They existed in innumerable bands, who generally could make out to 
converse with each other, as one mother tongue, having divergent dialects, seemed to 
prevail among the clans of the entire valley; though, as we are informed, Major John 
Bidwell, of Butte county, an old pioneer, says four different languages were spoken in the 
same country. 


ty Those of the San Joaquin Valley, from the Cosumnes to the Tejon, Capt. Smith numbered 
at about 70,000, and who were also cut up into very numerous tribes and bands. They 
differed in language from the Coast Indians, and many of them were domesticated in the 
Missions, tram San Gabriel up to San Jose and Santa Clara, to which establishments they 
were brought by the Spanish military expeditions equipped annually from the presidios or 
the Missions. 


¿t The Christianized Indians of the Missions numbered, in 1826, according to the Fathers, 
about 25,000 souls—some years more, some years less. They used often to run away by 
bands to the mountains! 


t$ Those on the Colorado, the Mohave, and the western Coast Range edge of the Desert 
country to the Gulf, may be roughly estimated at 20,000 souls. 


According to Adam Johnston, Esq., Indian Agent for California in 1850 (as stated in 


Schoolcraft), the tribes who lived around the Mission of Dolores and Yerba Bueno, were the 
“Ahwashtes, Ohlones, Altahmos, Romanans and Tulomos.” The Ohlones were likely the same 
called by the old priests, “Sulones;” “Solomnies,” the Sonomis were another. No doubt the names 
of all the Indian rancherias were entered with the neophytes’ names in the Baptism Book of 
Dolores Mission, commencing about the year 1772, and coming down to 1830. From the 
observations of Captain Smith, above named, in 1826; from these of Col. R. McKee, and Mr. 
George Gibbes, in 1851 (vide Schoolcraft), and the newspaper accounts of the Northern Coast 
counties, we may approximately assume an Indian population of 30,000 in 1826, and within the 
present boundaries of the mountain counties of Mendocino, Trinity, Klamath, Humboldt, sad 
Siskiyou. In all this region of country, elk, deer, and feathered game were extremely numerous, 
and there is no exaggeration in saying that it is impossible that fish could be more abundant in the 
lakes and rivers of this extent of country than they were, and sometimes are still. The Indians of 
these rugged Sierras are cut up into innumerable bands of bold and treacherous savages, holding, 
as it would seem, very little communication with each other in the way of peace and friendship, 
and always at war with the whites, and among themselves. 


2. Editor (2015): Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1851-1857) Indian Tribes of the United States, published in six 
volumes from 1851-1857. 


According to the foregoing figures, which we believe are not above the real numbers, the 
Indian population within our present State limits, in the year 1826, summed up a population of 
two hundred and sixty-five thousand souls. 


Within the boundaries of the present Utah, Oregon, and Western New Mexico, we are led to 
believe from the various works of authors and travelers, that the Indian population of those 
regions, in the year 1826 (including Moquis and half-civilized tribes), numbered little short of 
300,000 souls. The most of them (excluding Moquis, Pima and Maricopas) were affiliated tribes 
of Diggers. Or, taking in the State of California, probably half a million would not exceed the 
numbers of this dismembered race, who inhabited an immense extent of territory, subject 
continually to the most extraordinary, awful and convulsive changes of nature, the volcanic 
records of which are plainly visible and noteworthy to the present civilized people who are their 
immediate successors. 


To show the status of Indian affairs in California during the most flourishing times of the 
Catholic Missions, it appears from a manuscript official report of the President, Friar José Senan, 
of 31 December, 1822, that there were in the twenty establishments (Sonoma had not been 
organized) the number of 20,958 souls of all ages. From the foundation of the Missions, in 1769, 
to that time (fifty-two years), 74,621 had been baptized, 20,412 married, and 19,725 died. The 
Missions then possessed 152,179 head of horn-stock, 200,646 head of sheep, 1,724 goats, 1,496 
hogs, 14,375 tame horses, 6,133 wild horses, and 2,116 mules! They had sowed, in 1822, of wheat 
3,118 fanegas and gathered 31,771 fanegas; of barley, 393 fanegas; sowed and 5,244 gathered; of 
maize or Indian corn, from 113 fanegas sowed they reaped 12,423 fanegas; frijoles, 80 fanegas 
produced 1,952 fanegas; of peas, 8 fanegas produced 102 fanegas; of garbanzas, 80 fanegas 
produced 1,952 fanegas; and of abas or horse-beans, 29 fanegas produced 679 fanegas. 


In 1822, San Diego had 1,697 Indians, San Luis Rey 2,668, San Juan Capistrano 1,052, San 
Gabriel 1,593, San Fernando 1,001, San Buenaventura 973, Santa Barbara 1,010, Santa Ynez 582, 
La Parisima 764, San Luis Obispo 467, San Miguel 926, San Antonio 834, Soledad 532, San 
Carlos Carmelo 341, San Juan Bautista 1,222, Santa Cruz 499, Santa Clara 1,394, San José 1,620, 
San Francisco Dolores 958, and San Rafael 830; in all 20,958 Indians of all ages. In Lower 
California, in the same year, there were about 6,000 Christian Indians, from Cape St. Lucas to San 
Diego, as we are led to assume from Humboldt, Forbes, etc. | 


In his essay on New Spain, of 1822, Humboldt states from official sources that in the Alta 
California Missions in 1802 (there were then only 18 establishments) the number of Christian 
Indians amounted to 15,562 souls (7,945 males and 7,617 females); the Spanish population was 
then said to be 1,300 souls. 


In an official account of December, 1809, by the President, Padre Tapis, the following facts 
are given of the status of the nineteen existing Missions: Males, 9,726; females, 8,809; total, 
18,535 souls in all told. The number in the year 1808 was 18,598 souls. Up to 1809 the priests had 
baptized 49,653 persons of all colors and kinds, had married 13,175, and buried 29,308—all but 
about five per cent Indians. 


Forbes, in his History of California, states, from official sources, that the twenty-one Missions 
had, in 1831, the number of 18,683 Indians, and of Spaniards|of all kinds 4,342 souls. This is the 
last enumeration which seems to have been carefully made of the Mission Indians. 
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In the four enumerations we shall then have the following numbers of Indians-the sexes about 
equally divided: 


For 1802, in 18 missions 15,562 souls. 
For 1809, in 19 missions 18,535 souls. 
For 1822, in 20 missions 20,958 souls. 


In 21 missions, for 1831 and 1833 18,883 souls. 
(the year of Secularization) 
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The poem of Hiawatha, lately written by Henry W. Longfellow, descriptive of the Indian’s 
life, traditions, and country, has been abundantly criticized by the literary quidnuncs of the 
Atlantic States and England by many who consider themselves highly capable of judging, it is 
ignorantly disparaged, or damned with faint praise; by others, extolled to the glowing bights of 
Parnassus. Having paid considerable attention to the Indianology of our country, in our humble 
judgment this poem of Longfellow’s is an honor to the learning, judgment, and genius of a 
number-one poet of the English language. His knowledge of the Indianology of the Appalachian 
tribes is deep and sober, and his portraits are evidently from nature and the best of observing 


travelers. 


| Monterey, 18 January, 1858. 


Note—Since writing the above, we have perused Schoolcraft’s fifth volume of Indian history, etc., 
1855, a copy of which has just come to hand. We see nothing in the articles on Oregon and 
California to shake our belief in the correctness of our estimates of the Indian populations 
treated of in the foregoing notes. | 


There appears to be a prominent idea running through Schoolcraft and all the 
writers on North American Indianology, that the ancient inhabitants of the 
Western Hemisphere, progenitors of our Indians, came formerly from the 
Eastern Continent. The grounds of this speculation or conjecture, appear, to 
our humble judgment, as far fetched as Aristotle’s notion of the man in the 
moon, because we see something like his face when that satellite is full, the 


night is clear, and the dogs barking at the physog of his queer features. It may 
be likened to those philosophers who are always contriving systems of how 
salt, coal, clay, lime, and the ocean, were made; from what elements or forces 
first deposited or eliminated. Why could not these materials have been formed 
per se, and just as the earth and the moon were? And why could not the 
Universal Parent have peopled this hemisphere with a distinct race of men, 
like he has with that of distinct animals? Why should they have come from 
Europe and Asia, any more than Europe and Asia being originally populated 
from America? What if a few canoes of Kanakas, Chinese, and Japanese, have 
been drifted from island to island, and even across by Behring’s Straits to the 
North Pacific shores of the Western Continent? Could not canoes of American 
Indians, of the old civilized races, in the same way, in the profound ages of 
California antiquity, have been drifted in certain ocean currents, from 
America North-West to Asia North-East? May not Asia have been first 
populated and civilized from Alta California? And why could not an 
indigenous race of men progress in the United States land, in Mexico, in 
Central America, and in Peru, from barbarian to semi-civilization, by long and 
intermittent fits and starts, with climate, soil, and disposition assisting, as 
they have done from remote ages in Asia, Europe, and North Africa? From 
savages to herdsmen, herdsmen to agriculturists, warriors, and priests, and 
from these to written languages and to builders of stone cities and great 
pyramids and temples? There can be shown, we respectfully suggest, no good 
reason why. The subject of Indian chronology and archaeology is 
unnecessarily, to our minds, entangled with these farfetched questions. But 
we do not presume to dogmatize against the idea that our Continent may have 
been visited formerly by stray castaways from the shores of Europe or Pacific 
Asia, and who may have lit up a new light among the American ancients, any 
more than the reverse of the proposition. 


20 March, 1856. 


Note—The foregoing notes and memoranda were written from fragments taken down in 1854-55- 
56, and before the writer had seen the report of Mr. T. J. Henley. Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in California, to the Indian Bureau, published in the President’s Message, etc., for 
1856, and which did not reach California until the spring of 1857. 


The information given by Superintendent Henley is very valuable, as far as it 
relates to the condition of the Indian Reservations of California in 1856. We 
see nothing in it, however, to alter the estimates and opinions we had 
previously formed. It would make a great addition to the value of Reports from 
the Indian Agents on the Pacific Coast, and in Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, if information as to the Indian languages, clans, habits, and 
traditional history, could be carefully gathered. To do this, all that is 
necessary is a general idea of the subject, and plain commonsense observation. 
The officers ought also to be furnished with approved books on the subject. 
Such work is considered a great honor among intelligent and educated men at 
the East, and would greatly benefit the Government in coming to a sound 
understanding on Indian subjects, on which they spend millions of dollars and 
many lives annually. The knowledge of time different languages, habits, 
prejudices, and history, of the Indians, would often save wasting wars, and 
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prevent exchequers from drying up. There is no other study superior to that of 
man—of the Indianology of North America; and to the statesmen of the United 
States, the problem fraught with the highest interest to our future political 
power and progress, is about resolving to a solution. For does not the land of 
Anahuac and anarchy lie at our doors, with a very unpleasant odor from its 
fever-stricken body. 


20 August, 1857. 
Monterey, 16 July, 1859. 


The memoranda contained in these notes on the Indians of California, were mostly collected 
from 1853 to 1856, and a few additional speculations and facts added since, and to the set of 
vocabularies, etc., following. They have bean withheld from publication from want of leisure and 
opportunity to reduce them to form for publication. At best they are but the gatherings of common 
observation and personal labor; we make no assumption of learning in Ethnology or Philology. 
They are, however, we think, worthy of preservation, to give Californians an idea of the primary 
history of their country, and may be suggestive to observers on the Pacific and elsewhere. These 
observers and note-makers are very much wanted, of the Indian clans in the country between the 
Bay of San Francisco and the northern boundary of the State, between the ocean and the 
Sacramento river, the Indians of the Sacramento and the Sierra Nevada, from Yreka to the Tejon 
pass, and also those of the Colorado river near the Gulf. The Washoes and Piutes of the eastern 
base of the Sierra Nevada, in the vicinity of Carson Valley, arẹ said to be very numerous and of a 
much better character than formerly supposed; but we have as yet no information of their 
language and traditions. The Indians of the southern Sierra Nevada counties and those of Mono 
Lake and Walker and Owen rivers, and the clans in their vicinity, offer to those having 
opportunities and a taste for such interesting inquiries, an unexplored field, which it is highly 
desirable some one should traverse with a liberal eye. It seems that none of the scribes of San 
Francisco have ever thought of making diligent examination of the old baptism and matriage 
books of the Mission of Dolores, which would give much valuable information on the Autochtons 
of that arenaceous and windy peninsula. | 


The following note reprinted from a late number of the San Francisco Herald, may be found 
of interest in connection with the foregoing matters: 


In a series of twenty-four letters, on the Indians of Los Angeles county, 
written by the late Hugo Reid (who died in January, 1853), for the Los Angeles 
Star, in 1852, and which have now become extre ely scarce, and considered 
by American and European ethnologists of great value, the highly curious fact 
is stated that about from the year 1818 to the year! 1834, Santa Catalina, San 
Clemente, and the other islands of the Santa Barbara Channel, were often 
invaded by the Indians of the northwest coast (Kodiaks, etc.), who came down 
and killed great numbers of those of the islands. 


The remains of those of San Clemente, which were colle sted in caves on the island about 
1833, showed in their heads, “the whole of them to have been possessed of double teeth all round, 
both in the upper and lower jaw!” 


As Reid was an educated man, who had resided in Califotnia over twenty years prior to his 
death, and moreover was a person of great honesty and worth, such a statement would not have 
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been made without his having good foundation for the story. What a scientific treat to some of our 
San Francisco medicos would be the possession of half a dozen of these Indian skulls of San 
Clemente. 


Reid also mentions that Padre José Maria Zalvadeas (about 1824), “reduced the Indian 
language of San Gabriel Mission to grammatical rules, translated the prayers of the Church, and 
preached a sermon in their language every Sunday.” What has become of this Indian vocabulary 
of Zalvadeas? It would be of the greatest value to American philologists. Can any of our friends at 
Los Angeles inform us? 


In connection with California Indian vocabularies. we are informed that the Smithsonian 
Institute will, as soon as circumstances permit, publish a curious vocabulary and grammar of the 
Mutsun Indian language, of San Juan Bautista, in Monterey county, which was prepared by the 
Missionary Father Felippe Arroya, as long ago as 1815, and containing not less than ninety-four 
folio pages. This old friar had resided in California from about 1810 to 1842, in which latter year 
he died at the Mission of Santa Ynez, in Santa Barbara county. The study of the Indian languages 
had been his mania, and after his vocabulary was finished, it was the constant plague of his life 
and his friends how he could get it printed. In the changes and revolutions of the Missions and the 
country, from 1822 to 1842, the old priest got considerably changed about from Santa Clara to 
Santa Barbara, and the matter finally lost sight of until the MSS. book was fortunately turned up 
by the Rev. John Cumelias in 1856, at the Mission of Santa Cruz, while acting as Catholic priest 
of the parish. There is little doubt that in all of the twenty-one Missions of Alta California, 
fragments of church catechisms, and likely in some of them entire vocabularies, are still left, 
which ought to be preserved and taken care of as matters of literary curiosity in the ancient 
California history, and which would throw great light on the hombreology of our State. 


A curious account in manuscript was found about 1831, among the papers of Father Geronimo 
Boscana, giving a history of the Indians of the Mission of San Juan Capistrano, in Los Angeles 
county, among whom he had labored for twenty-five years prior to his death in 1831. A 
translation of this account was published in New York in 1846, in Alfred Robinson’s Life in 
California. 


Let no American, much less a Californian, think this Indian subject is a trifling one. It is one 
of the most stupendous and momentous we as a Nation and a Sovereign State have to deal with. 
From the frontiers of the United States to the Isthmus of Panama there is the richest and most 
excellent country on the face of the earth. It is inhabited by not less than twelve millions of 
Indians of different races, habits, and languages. 


The white blood is nearly dried up there, and the Indian is assuming his own mastery retracing 
the steps of his ancestors and swallowing the race of the conquerors. Our relations with these 
people, by the year 1900, will assume the form of the secondary question in the theater of 
American politics: the first, our own continued unity as a race and nation; the second, on what 
basis shall exist our status of amalgamation and government with these nations of the healthy 
invigorating altitudes of Mexico and Central America. For who can divine but that the Indian may 
learn the art of self government the same as other races. They were capable of a social and 
governmental policy four hundred years ago. How will it be with those who have increased in 
numbers for the last two hundred years, after having stood the shock of European civilization so 


long? There are, it is supposed, as many if not more Indians in the Spanish North American 
countries as there were in the year 1520. The more we know ofthe Indian, then, the better are we 
able to encounter difficulties and to provide for contingencies, which promise soon to be of the 
highest moment to us, of California particularly, and the United States generally, as affecting our 
social, political, geographical and commercial progress, particularly on the Pacific. The question 
to be settled, then, by 1900 is, if the Indian and white man can learn to live in peace and prosperity 
under a democratic form of government? Will the Indian continue swallowing the white man In 
the Mexicana, or will the white man open his mouth wider andjtry to gulp down twelve millions 
of people of a different complexion? Shall we be entoiled in their nets, and lose our own 
affiliations and identity, or will it be that they will gain the forces we lose, and we debilitate our 
blood and the political virility of our race? Quien sabe is all we can arrive at for this present. 


The vocabularies and the accompanying memorials following these notes, numbered from one 
to eleven, from Klamath river to the San Diego frontiers, will add some new facts on the 
California Indianology to those collected in the Congress publications on the Pacific Railroad 
Surveys, the Mexican Boundary. Surveys, the six volumes of the splendid government work on 
the Indians of the United States, by Schoolcraft, and of other late acquisitions to the California 
Bibliography. If there is any man of leisure in the world, in these volcanic and earthquake times, 
there is abundant material to write the history of the Monarquia Indiania Californicus; and a 
grand, curious, and famous work will it make, if the author has truth, liberality, and moderation 
for his guide, and uses the faculties of competency, patience, diligence, and the accumulated facts 
of history from 1540 to 1860; and his task will be no light one either. 
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Calaveras County and Tehama Indians 


Vocabulary of the Indians living near Dent’s Ferry and vicinity, on the Stanislaus river, in the 
Sierra Nevada of Calaveras county. 


Table 1: Vocabulary of the Indians Living Near Dent's Ferry and vicinity on the Stanislaus River 
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mother 


husband 


homy 


tn 
= va 
nin ln 


@ 


abalones aususch 
beard etchee yellow hommo 


Indian shoes (of elk- | tammay strong sha-wuy 
skin) 


bread (of acorns) op-putz wit-e-pi 


atole, or mush of wais good in-dis-e-a-kuitch 
acorns 


18 


> ra) 
init | w 
aN 
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a 
tobacco, wild jchum-nosh = fugly | pah-utz 
sky, heaven tip-pa-niny alive, life | hatumaho 
om 
om 


so | [hor 
oe 
sive 


moon 


3 


saro peen O Syse | 
a twin fomo 


g` 
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Engl, | tndion, | English, | indian 
canoe (of tule) boat il-ka-ume 
X 


| 


i O 
the morning tow-nunkin yaet-ta-win 
evening ten numchala mocloesh 
spring eleven 
summer twelve 


autumn pul-lo thirteen 


SJ 
ve 


nukchin-chey 
monos 


cownin 


Winter o-fa-nin-in twenty numitch 


wind shuk-kur thirty yet 


lightning forty 
snow hundred 

hail two hundred 
fire thousand 
crow al-uitch two thousand 
ian 
river otter run 
turkey-buz’rd dance 


cholipey 


num-chil 
num-itch 
ata lini 
no-ul 


nom dril 


pon-noy 
lo-e-up 
uku 
lehimk 


wotey 


i 
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earth, land 


river 


great valley or plain 
wanin 


bok 


hill larmit 


mountain hewate 
island queup 
suk-oy 


lok-in 


p 
jpt 

pee 

pow, 


neone salt 


celley 


LA 
-o 


stone, rock 


copper hot-troy-win tortoise | 


iron nocotzchoy 


ka-ha 


bol-loy-e 


Ki 
< 


gold (of no value musketo cotch-itz 


before 1848) 
feather 


la-as-ish wings puntracum 
aportchala 


shun-nuk 


maize up-trel oats 


wrokish mustard 


wood hit-ish acorns wokis 


lof-it 
urak hyakut 


a-a-mitt salmon 


pommi e+ 
La 
by O 


bark tut-ip 
shun uk 


sturgeon 


grass 


herb hol-lus 


e 


v | 5 
= 


tow-yichay 
bok-is 


stand mu-trik 


pine tree chon-ok-is come sel-ly 


flesh, meat sok.ut earthquake shuk-a-ni 


= 
+ 


sok.ut eclipse | suk-u-ney 


N 


i 


Note—This vocabulary was taken from an Indian about twenty-five years old, who said that his 
tribe spoke about the same language as those of Camp Seco, on the Mokelumne river. This 
Indian had the same brown eyes as the Coast Indians; his rancheria was Ta-kin. He had a 
broad face and forehead; coarse black straight hair, as thick as that of a horse; the hair came 
very low down over the forehead, and his lips were as thick as an African’s. 


In the month of May, 1859, the people of Monterey were surprised one day to see a 
large cavalcade coming into the town, who, to their surprise, turned out to be a company 
of’ Indians, from the Merced river and vicinity, all mounted on fine horses, and generally 
pretty well dressed and equipped in the Spanish fashion of California. They numbered 
about fifty, many of whom were armed with rifles. The most of them spoke Spanish and 
broken English. Their expedition was after muscles and abalones. Several of them were as 
shiny black as an ebony African Moor, while others were of the usual Indian mixed colors. 


An Indian of the Cosumnes river, who had lived in Monterey some years, with a friend 
of mine, told me that his tribe had words in their language which enabled them to 
communicate with those of Monterey. | 


A friend, living near Tehama, gave me the following vocabulary of the Indians near that town, 
on the Upper Sacramento. For one hundred miles up and down the river and the neighboring 
mountains, the same language is spoken or understood: 


Table 2: Vocabulary of the Indians Near Tehama on the Upper Sacramento River 


There were in the Sacramento Valley, or near that river, In 1843, as far up as Red Bluffs, when 
he first established his Rancho, near Tehama, as many as 50,000 Indians. 


The Colusi Indians, of the Sacramento river, bury their dead, but do not burn them. They make 
a round hole in the ground, and put them in after tying them up like a bundle. Into the grave they 
put all the dead man’s arms, baskets, ornaments, eatables, etc., and then covered him over. On one 
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occasion, in 1856, a friend of mine saw two hundred strings of beads buried with a woman near 
Colusi. 


Klamath River Indians : 
Indian Vocabulary of the Klamath River, in the Vicinity of the Mines. 


[The following interesting letter will explain itself, and forjwhich I have to return my thanks to 
Messrs. Van Dyke and Taggart for their kindness. ] 


ORLEANS Bar, Klamath Co., Dec. 3, 1856. 
Sir: Your note of the 9th ultimo, with the Vocabulary from Mr. Taylor of 
Monterey, was duly received; but I have not had|time until the present to 
attend to your request. | 


I have filled up the list of words from memory, or nearly so; but I have no 
hesitation in assuring you that they are as nearly correct as it is possible for 
me to represent Indian sounds by combination of English letters. 


I have been in the habit of speaking all these words: for the list required, 
constitutes of course but a small part of this language. For the last six years, 
and even now, there are certain gutterals and aspirates, which I find a 
difficulty in producing, and which can only be achieved by No. 1 organs of 
speech, assisted by fine ears and long practice. You will see, I have been under 
the necessity of making a new list of words, in order to get room to spell 
plainly. 


When I came on the River, the number of inhabited rancherias was thirty-six. 
The accompanying list comprises all that are now inhabited, within the 
bounds of this tribe, from Bluff Creek to Indian Creek—a distance of perhaps 
eighty miles on the Klamath River. I have not thought it worth while to 
mention the names of the “deserted villages”: let them pass away with their 
inhabitants. There are many “suggestions, and explanations, with regard to 
the structure of the language,” that I could make, that I have no doubt would 
at least interesting to your friend, Mr. Taylor. 


Hoping that you will consider this as complying wit} your request, I subscribe 
myself, yours, respectfully, G. W. TAGGART. 


MR. WALTER VAN DYKE \ 
Uniontown, Humboldt Co. 


Table 3: Vocabulary of the Indian Living on the Klamath River in the Vicinity of the Mines 


Pe-siech (meaning Thunder | a en ee 
the First One) 


=—$_ = 
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Table 3: Vocabulary of the Indian Living on the Klamath River in the Vicinity of the Mines 


SS ETE ES AS REE EI PL ES PT 


Woman Bear 

Boy Sea Otter 
Turk’ y-Buzzard 
Girl Water 


ce 
Mother Ni-tat 
Husband Av-vah Sea 


wi Hewes 


on Ar-rum Lake 


| 


STEE 
O1lo 
= 


Kim-shoot 
Hate-naw-sauck 


Wee-ruse 


My-vant 
Tip-pi-mumvah 


Ish-e-ah 


E-cauk-a-ree 


Siv-e-saun 


l 
= 
-z 


U-rous 
Ish-cash 


Oak-ram 


Nin-ni, Za-ni-pack- 
woo-itch, i.e., my girl 


Valley Tish-ram Hill 


Daughter 


Mor-rook 


Mountain Mo-ni-na Island Ke-chuf can 


Brother Iron 
Sister Tree 
Indian Wood 
Head Leaf 
Hair Grass 
Face Herb 


Forehead Eu-pen Handsome Yam-itch 


Tame Ugly Pa-yam-itch—.e. not 
handsome 


Sim-sim 
E-pah 
Ah-hope 
Perish 
Ah-tom 


1 


Ach-sup 


Im-cann 


es 
= 


N 
D 


mon Um 


Omi-zah 


o 
=) 
E 
© 
G 
V 
ge) 
= 
= 
ro 


To-ave 
As-seck 


Pim-cue 


A 
O, 
5 
S 
= 
y 


©O 
S 
Qu. 
o| a| z 
zi 7 
= 
O 
JME 
(e) 
© 
a OQ 
O, 
(m 
a) 


Tobacco Hay-rah Pi-um 


Troop-hon-a-wish You a Aim 
Cs e ooo 
THA aac: 
Cowon 


— 
-g 
= 


2 
vi 


Nu-nu-av-ock Co-wo-ri 


z 
yi 
3 


Coose 


3 


Ack-curry 


Moon Itarrun-coose, or Near Ni-hitch-itch 


night-sun 


ae 
A 


A 
E-pitt 


? 
< 


Fingers 


Nails 


Tage Yesterday | 


To-morrow E-man 


Och-pie 


Body Nin-ni-co-wo-ri—my | Yes 
all 


ik 
5 
= 


Vish-e-van To-voe-co-ru 


Tweese-sick South | Eu-rook 


Twich-e-e-pan One 


Belly 


Ea 
© 
ga 


Feet 


< 
med 


Yis-ah 


ii 
oO 
(72) 


D! 
z 
D 
o 
S 
Ò 
D 
o 
= 
D 
< 
O 
-h 
fna 
> 
© 
5 
2 
D 
3 
C 
< 
= 
© 
© 
3 
o> 
> 
© 
A 
D 
3 
D 
f na 
> 
a 
< 
© 
bam | 
5 
fna 
s 
D 
< 
O 
2 
< 
O 
=h 
> 
s 
D 
= 
3 
© 
w 


Ock-hock 
Qnu-rah 


Vulture Chweve-came—1i. e 
the largest bird 


Trope 


O 
= 
a ee 


Six kid-dic-witch Seven Que-rah-kin-pe-witch 


Whale Heart Moose-why 


Blood Auch Eight Q u e-rah-kin-ne- 
| witch 


Village Kiddewe-rum-te Chief Yarce, Ar-rah—rich 
Indian 


Nine Etro-po-tish-e-ah Ten E-try-yah 


at 
Knife Sim-see Drink Con-ish 


Warrior Crum-man Eleven E-try-yah-curra-yis- 
ah—i.e. ten and one 
Friend Ack-kitch House Kid-de-we-ram 


Kettle Twelve 


Es-kid-die 


E-try-yah-curra-ock- 
hock—+.e. ten and 
two 


Coos-cam 


J 
= 


Star At- ti-e-ram Thirteen E-try-yah-curra-qnu- 


Light Tome-co-tock Twenty-one Ock-e-try-curra-yis- 


i.e., two tens & one 


Toc-harrum 


F 
< 


N 


Table 3: Vocabulary of the Indian Living on the Klamath River in the Vicinity of the Mines 


ees SSS ts en es sonra sunrasasnesoanenesnanpansenssnenanesanraneneaaeearemaeneenepseeeenennnaanreneeenee ee ee ES 


Oak Con-seip Twenty-two Ock-e-try-curra-ock- 
hock 


Meat I 


Beaver Situp-pe-nic Thirty Qui-rah-e-try- 


yah—i.e., three tens 
Chish-ee 
Pase--etry-yah 


Vn 
i 


Wolf Cham-nan-mitch Dog 


Fox Eu-ho-nan-itch Forty | 
Squirrel 
Rabbit 
Snake 


Ock-roop Trope-e-try-yah 


Atch-cone 


Ep-soon Sixty | Kid-dic-witch-e-try- 


te 
z 


Odro 


tT] 
ga 


Bird Atch-weave g 


Goose Hawk-a-naw Hundred 


Duck 


Yis-e-patch-iss 


Es-taw Thousand | E-try-yah-e-patch- 


iss—i.e. ten hundred 


Pigeon Pick-tit-va-wa-nick 


Partridge Inn-si-yah-han R 


5 


Qnu-dip-ship 


Wo-wo-ain 


Chow-rah 


Hawk Ki-chack-e-wan Dance 


Sick-ku-ish 


Sea Mussels 


Paek-co-ru 


T 
© 


Sing 


River do Ach-ea-hi-ish Sleep E-quate 


Chope 
Mose 


Speak | 
Fish 

White 
Black 


N 


Scope 
Chin-chaff 


ee 


Love Cose-ir-roe-vort 


Auck-coon-ish 
A-hoc 
Ufe-wish 


Ick-harrum 
E-vachi Walk | 
Choo-quin Salt | 


Suck-win Elk 


Blue 


Yellow Ish-e-o 


þ— o 
poet 
pet 


NO 
N 


ew oo ooo 


li 


Sy 
ga 


ron wa ooo ooo 
: 
Affection Sturgeon Schake-ki-her 

= 
Aum 
ine 
Lightning Muck-hin-noo Earthquake 


Eclipse Coos-ra, to-con-na-van-nich-wis: as much as to say, “that thing is on 
the sun again; or, there is something the matter with the sun. 


ve 


List of Rancherias 
Woo-pum, Chee-nitch, Tuck-a-soof-curra, A-mi-ke-ar-rum, Sun-num, Sum-maun, Couth, Ish- 


e-pish-e, Soo-pas-ip, E-no-tucks, If-terram, I-yi ss, Soof-curra, Pas-see-roo, Home-nip-pah, E- 
swhedip, Home-war-roop, E-nam, As-sif-soof-tish-e-ram. 
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The Indians of San Rafael and North Bay Valleys 


Vocabulary of the Indians living near Petaluma in Marin County (of the Yo-Nios Rancheria), 
taken in October, 1856. 


Table 4: Vocabulary of the Indians Living Near Petaluma, California 


boy 


Table 4: Vocabulary of the Indians Living Near Petaluma, California 


English. 


mother dog 
O 
daughter doo squirrel 
brother rabbit 

head snake 
hair 
forehead duck 


y 


nose lah hawk 


English. 


=) 
l 
Q, 
pà 
tA 
Q 
© 
tA 
Q 
O 


ii 
lit 


l 
gn) 
OQ. 


© 


an 
cS 
ge 
pok © 
ga 
© 
© 
=} 


= 


> 
pa) 


mouth 


e’) 
3 
ka 
O 
=A 
o’ 
a, 
9 
Q 
(a 
=e 


tongue river do 


© 
SS 


tooth aveloues 


neck white 
= ‘sme 
bread of acorns great, big 
pipe, tobacco small, little 
tobacco strong 


sky, heaven kale old 


wn 
< 
> 
=) 
ga 


chucha 
kinula 
ikey 
makuey 
magala 
harbolis 


detist 


kalistro 


+ 
pa) 


mayu 
sav-gac 


cheya 


& 


2% 
& 


O 


= 


sha 
basha 
hatza 
katza 
barthen 


cutch 


te 
o 


budsika 
hutch 
natsyo 
nesayo 


nutsyo 
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bss sss sists ls sla Sesser O ee nn R 


bone yah dead, death 


me f 


is 
ae) 
pe) 
TN 
MN 
> 
O 
AS’ 
ge 
&@ 
ar 
O 
3 
O 
O 
2 
g 


© 

< 

=a 
a 
= 
= 

z 
2 

= 

5 


w o e e 
i o em fomno 
m ew e o 
COO 
CO 
me fea o 
mwe Se e 
o o feo f | 
3 


p< 


SANE Tea RGAE SEALE RETR, DEEDES ERARE BEDERE AE E EEEE SEERE 


z 


z 


iii 
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tn. 


Sav 


samo 
river pi-dda feather | 


lll 
Hit 


sul 
kaa 
mah 


< 


iron calli 


Note—This was taken down from a young Indian, formerly belonging to the Sonoma Mission of 
San Francisco Solano, 25 years old. Of some twenty California Indians, I have carefully 
examined different districts from San Diego to Petaluma, the iris of the eye was invariably of 
a burnt coffee brown color. In all these vocabularies, it is proper to state that the Spanish 
word was taken down first, being placed opposite the English word, in a printed form, similar 
to those of the American Ethnological Society of New York. The foregoing words are 
precisely those on the same manuscripts from which this vocabulary and others are printed. 


The following memoranda are from the information of several American residents of 
Monterey, who were among the original settlers of the valleys north of the Bay of San Francisco, 
prior to the year 1840. 


The Bollanos and Tamales, Tamallos, or Tammalanos, had rancherias on Reed’s farm, 
Bollenos Bay, Tamales Bay, Panto de los Reyes, and their vicinities, and probably as far up as 
Bodege Bay, and spoke about the same language. 


The Seteomellos or Sotomieyos lived in Russian River valley, as did also the Kanimares. 


The Timbalakees lived on the west side of Sonoma valley. 
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The Petalumas or the Yol-hios lived near or around that to 


The tribe of the celebrated Chief, named Marin, lived neat the Mission of San Rafael; their 
neighbors towards the Coast were called the Nicassias, both Spanish names however. 


The rancheria of Indians at the embarcadero of Sonoma were called Sonomas, Sonomis, or 
Sonomellos. 


On the eastern side of the Huichica or Leese’s ranch was the rancheria of Lak or Lakamellos. 
Northwest of Sonoma, on the old Wilson ranch (of 1846), was the Guillicas. 


The Napa Indians lived near that town, and near Yount’s ranch. The Canaumanos lived on 
Bayles’ ranch. Below the town of Napa lived the Tulkays. 


Capt. J. B. R. Cooper, who went to Santa Rosa as early as 1827, and has had business relations 
with the North Bay valleys, from that time to the present 1859,|informs me that the Indians around 
Santa Rosa belonged to the Kanimarres, many of these are still left. They speak a different dialect 
from the Tamalos or Tamalanos; the Sonoma Indians also spoke different from the Tamalos. The 
Sonomos or So-no-mis spoke a similar dialect as the Suisuns or Soo-i-soo-nes. 


The San Rafael Indians spoke the same as the Tamalos, of' Tamales Bay. It was estimated in 
1826-27 that there were as many as 2000 Indians in Sonoma valley. In Santa Rosa valley about 
1500 Indians. In Suisun valley about 2000 Indians. In San Rafael about 600 Indians. 


The Indians of San Jose Mission were most of them Tallarenos or from the rancherias of the 
San Joaquin river, brought into the Mission by the Spanish soldiers, between 1812 to 1820. This 
Evangelical business was brought to a close in California about 1826, when General Echeandia 
began to play the dies y seis de Septiembra about the ears of the Padres, and the Gentile Indians 
had a respite. When the Mexicans and foreigners began to get grants of land north of the Bay and 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, many of the Christian and wild Indians were 
employed by the rancheros as herdsmen and farm-cultivators. Many of the Mission Indians, from 
the Tulures, returned to their old rancherias, while those of the Coast clustered around the old 
Missions and neighboring ranchos. The most of them gave themselves up to all the vices and bad 
habits of the lowest class of Mexicans, and died with diseases contracted from such a life, until 
but few of them survive at the present day, though some of each tribe may be found in the 
different Mission localities throughout the country south of the Bay. The race of Don Jose Marie 
Hispano-Mexicano soon reduced them to a farm-peonage, until finally since the 1848-gold epoch, 
B. Jonathan Smith, Esq., and his hard crowd of miners and rum-sellers have completed the 
civilizing process; so far, at least, that only hundreds are now eft where formerly roamed 
thousands. | 


The Suscols lived on the ranch of that name, and between Napa and Benicia. 


Before reaching Clear Lake from Napa, there was a rancheria called Guenocks, and in their 
neighborhood were the Locollomillos. 


On the borders of Clear Lake lived the Lopillamillos, or Lupilomis. The Indians were 
numerous around Clear Lake in 1843. At a grand feast and dance in 1842, in the Clear Lake 
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valley, says one of my informants, there must have been present as many as ten thousand Indians, 
and it was estimated that in the country contiguous to the Lake, there were as many as twenty 
thousand Indians, of different tribes and rancherias. Some fifty miles in the mountains to the north 
or east of the Lake (as an old settler’s tradition has it), there is, in one of the small Sierra valleys, 
the remains of an old stone-building built by nobody knows who. 


In the Suisun valley on the ranch of that name, lived the Suisoones; and towards Benicia lived 
the tribe called Karquines, whence the Straits of that name—probably this tribe also affiliated 
with the Indians living near what is now called Martinez, opposite Benicia. 


On the north side of Suisun valley, the Tolenos and Ullulatas had rancherias. On the eastern 
side of the valley, towards the Bay, lived the Pul-pones. North of these last, going towards Vaca’s 
rancho, lived the Pulpenes, who extended into the Sacramento valley. The Hallapootas had 
rancherias on the present Woolfskill rancho, and were neighbors of all these tribes or rancherias. 


The Clear Lake Indians spoke a different language, or could not converse with the former. The 
Sonoma valley Indians could converse with those of Napa and those eastward, only very partially. 
Some say they could not understand each other. 


The Indians of Bodega Bay spoke a different idiom from the Kanimares. The Kanimares had 
rancherias at Santa Rosa, Petaluma or Pa-tal-loma, and up to Russian river; they were considered 
a brave and war-like Indian race, and gave much trouble to the Spaniards to conquer them. The 
old Chief Marin was a Kanamara. 


There is a tradition in California that a Spanish galleon, from Manila, was wrecked near Punta 
Reyes, over a hundred years ago, and the crew who were saved made friends with the Indians, and 
inter-married and died amongst them. Their progenies were said to have been often met with in 
the forenamed districts of country prior to the foundation of San Rafael, from their lighter color 
and more intelligent appearance. This was noticed particularly among some of their chiefs, 
particularly Marin. 


The Indian population of the present State of California must have been comparatively dense 
prior to the year 1770. When it is considered how great was the facility of enjoying physical 
existence among the Autocthones, from the immense abundance of animal life of the Game 
species: the innumerable ducks, geese, quails, etc; the myriads of fish in the rivers and lakes, and 
on the ocean shores, with endless quantities of the Marine Mollusca; and the great variety and 
number of the grain-bearing plants, together with the many species of the nut-bearing pines and 
the oaks, we may not appear too speculative to assume that our present California was a very 
Arcadia of the Indiania; a very mother of Indian kingdoms, whose tribes and languages have, in 
the inscrutable wisdom of the Great Creator, scattered themselves, after building their tower of 
Babel, over the Pacific coast up to Alaska north and down to mountain valleys of Honduras and 
Guatamala in the south—a profound subject not to be fathomed in the present state of the Study of 
Man. 


The scientific botanists affirm that there are as many as twenty-five species of cone-bearing 
trees in our State, of which twelve are pines, and of these pines at least eight species produce 
edible nuts, always extensively used by the Indians, from one end of the State to the other. There 
are also ten different oaks, the acorns of which continue to be a favorite food of the Indians. The 
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Flora of California is said indeed to include the wonderful number of five thousand different 
species of plants, and is one of the most abundant, celebrated, curious, and interesting, of any 
country on the earth’s surface, and continues to excite the admiration and interest of the florists, 
arboriculturists and botanists of the first schools of America ahd Europe, among which the great 
names of Hooker and Lindley of England, and Torrey and Gray of America, shine with a 
resplendent light from the maternal sun of California. Indeed, the fames of Sir William J. Hooker 
and Dr. John Torrey—men whose excellent private characters and highest attainments in the 
noble science of plants, is, without exaggeration, known to alllmen of science and learning—are 
chiefly built upon the foundation of their knowledge of the Flora of California, the study of which 
been their forte for over thirty years past, and from which the greatest benefits to this country and 
“the rest of mankind” have flowed. | 
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Santa Cruz County Indians 


Vocabulary of the Indians living near Santa Cruz Mission, in Santa Cruz County, taken by 
Rev. Padre Juan Comelias, in September, 1856. 


Table 5: Vocabulary of the Indians Living Near Santa Cruz Mission, California 


avelones or ear- 


tupsesh 
shells 


D. 
z 
© 
on 
S 
© 
D 
o 
= 
D 
< 
e] 
= 
(ama 
> 
© 
3 
Q. 
D 
5 
7 
u 
= 
5 
© 
Zz 
© 
D 
— 
N 
D 
3 
Y 
© 
= 
= 
N 
= 
D 
o 
O 
= 
©) 
2 
> 
= 
= 
D 


English. 


mother small, little niuma 


husband maco tuise 


strong 


lilt 


wife haunan old juhoc-nish 


son innish young cotocma 


daughter good ursheshmin 


| 
ith 


brother ternan hutesmin 


sister utec handsome amshosmin 


head uri ugly ectes 


live, life ash-ho-udra 
dead, death 
cold 


hair tapor 


face chamus semoshti 


forehead tima tarshi 


ocho 


warm, hot cai 


eye hin can 


nose thou usis 


[a 
7) 


© 


mouth ueper neppe 


maxent 


g 
© 


tongue lasa 


tooth sit you aiha 


beard ayea this neppe 


harcos that hemit 


neck 


ysu all nuppi 


palmish ninny, much yasir 


Indian shoes sholoc who atu 


bread missoy amatica 


pipe, calumet torejo to-day naja 


tobacco macher yesterday uican 


chara 


> 
O 


oo 


sky, heaven to-morrow munsa 


sun ishmen yes eje 


English. 


moon 
fingers 
nails 
body 
belly 


leg 

feet 

toes 

bone 
grasshopper 


condor or vulture 


whale 

heart 

blood 

town, village 
chief 

friend 

house, hut 

kettle 


arrow 


bow 
knife 


star 


J 
“< 


light 
night 
darkness 


we oh 


aust fw 
ae 


sien oee 
mama oween 
eno (tem 
Cs 
cs dies) 
a een | 


uthin 


cappan-iuesh 


catuash-uiesh 


Table 5: Vocabulary of the Indians Living Near Santa Cruz Mission, California 


morning munsha fifty mishar-iuesh 


evening sixty 

spring hundred 
shane 
ehen 


saquen-iuesh 


tappan | 


© 
$ 


amay 


li 


= 
e+ 


= = 
wacanl alua 
ct ana = 


aunishmin 
stone, rock e-ni rapac 


S 
Q 


Q 
= 
Q 
l 
= 
(a 
Ou 
ER 
(o) 
! 
O 
þ— o 
vn 
(e) 


D 
e 
D 
ao 
S 
© 
fen] 
eg 
= 
® 
3 
(e) 
b] 
=> 
=- 
D 
5 
Q. 
® 
| 
” 
my 
< 
= | 
Q 
Z 
@ 
© 
= 
~” 
poh) 
= 
S 
O 
bm | 
f 
N 
= 
” 
© 
=> 
O 
D 
S 
=] 
= 
pot) 


flesh, meat come he 
beaver gupi earthquake ae ymi 


coyote 


dog hichas mortar (to pound semhoshmin 
acorns etc.) | 


squirrel (ground) ejh shes haa-le 
mumana OOO 


Q 
S 
3 


| l 
oae 
te 
z z 
Ja Px 
= 
A = 
pa) 
l ' 
5 © 
O 
(9p) 
= ae 
$ : 
= s 


ge) 
a 
“<< 


duck serpent, or snake mumana 


pigeon molmol colabre, or | hinchirua 
rattlesnake 


The rancherias of Indians nor this Mission, all within eight or ten miles of Santa Cruz, among 
which this vocabulary was spoken, were: Aulintac, the rancheria proper to the Mission; one mile 
north-west of the Mission; Hottrochtac, two miles north-west of the Mission; Wallanmi; Sio 
Cotchmin; Shoremee; Onbi; Choromi; Turami; Payanmin; Shiuguermi; Hauzaurni. 


The Mission also had neophytes of the raneherias of Tomoy, Osacalis (Souquel) Yeunaba, 
Yeunata, Tejey, Nohioalli, Utalliam, Locobo, Yeunator, chanech, Huocom, Chicutae Aestaca, 
Sachuen, Hualquilme, Sagin, Ochoyos, Huachi, Apil, Mallin, Lachasmi, Coot, and Agtism, as 
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pà 


detailed in a letter from Friar Ramon Olbez to Governor de Sola, in November, 1819, in reply to a 
circular from him, as to the native names, etc., of the Indians of Santa Cruz, and their rancherias. 


According to the reply of Padre Olbez, the following are the Indigenous nanes of some of the 
male neophytes, to wit: Chulum, Choil, Yoacchi, Chochon, Socoy, Guajsilii, Ayacho, Soles, 
Laloas, Chaebae, Tixechay, Coyenes, Chelem, Alauque, Horirj achi, Huichelir, Yapuachee, 
Guachichi, Jiejome, Vichili, Coltocti, Ollue, Chalcha, Pilec, Secuojam, Caliguithu, Hachi, 
Guihuch, Pocham, Chail, Chies, Zayama, Chapail, Yugunat, Pachihuit, Taaca, Lemesta, Chojon, 
Tebri, Choyl, Peissin, Chulpinih, Yachalle, Yonoat, Tigus, Cachays, Tucay, Socohues, Capiblistil, 
Cochall, Parelacho, Colos, Sauset, Sitin, Gisic, Chiuyam, Tasjutique. 


The female names were: Solistis, Pichiak, Guejoas, Ojolote, Pahichil, Segeyate, Chuemit, 
Chiot, tamin, Ajslis, Tichuila, Brecacho, Chaveyat, Ojoyolo, Moguem, Huachaacho, Guassay, 
Sayanit, Guam, Monoy, Piecay, Nauche, Cabot, Huigolot, Cohuchit, Pilensta, Nenoat, Jayalme, 
Pajjaccatti, Fosate, Chiehalme, and Yehuagit. 


The different rancherias named by Olbez were within the present county of Santa Cruz. 


Santa Cruz, 4th September, 1856. Mr. A. S. TayLor, Monterey: 
Esteemed Sir: I flatter myself of having complied with your desire, in the 
matter to be found in the inclosed paper. If my services can be of any use to 
you in any thing else, command your friend and servant. 


JUAN B. COMELLAS, 
Presbyter. 
Your having requested that I should furnish you, if possible, with some 
information relating to the traditions, religion, superstitions, &c., of the 
Indians, I can give you no other than that which I copied from a book existing 
in the archives of this Mission, and may possibly be interesting to you; it says 
thus: 


Among the Indians of these Missions there are as many dialects as rancherias 
where they were born, and it is a matter of surprise that, although one not 
being more distant from another, or even less, than two leagues, when they 
are not allied, their dialects are so distinct that they do not understand each 
other in the least. 


It appears that the Gentiles love their women; nature may account for that. 
The education they give them is no other but hunting and fishing when they 
are in the vicinity of some river. The first they do with bow and arrows, and 
the latter with nets or in some other manner. The Christians esteem their 
wives, love their children, and as to education and instruction, they receive 
the same from the Padres Missionaries. The California Indians do not 
distinguish the Spaniards from the Spanish Americans, but they love them. 
Until now they have not shown any manifestation of their disaffection to 
either of them, but it must be believed that if they offend them not, it is in 
reason of the awe they all stand in of firearms. At this Mission no one is 
accused of hatred against the people of reason (white men), for the Padres love 
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them as their children, and shield and defend them against the smallest 
insult. | 


The Indians of both sexes possess, in a heroic degree, the virtue of obedience; 
they execute the same with that blindness which the patriarch of the poor, our 
seraphic father, St. Francis, recommends to his sons; and they allow 
themselves to he unconditionally governed by themlin everything. It is certain 
that the gardener, although well knowing his trade, will put his plants in the 
ground with the roots upwards, if the Padre commands him to do so. And 
when they are to be chastised, it is only necessary to tell them to strip and lie 
down, and they will do so, and receive their stripes without complaint. 


Other virtues they are ignorant of, but they are not without charity or 
compassion towards those who are of their own blood. They do not entertain 
superstitious notions or belief in auguries, or at leagt as the white people have 
yet observed; but there are, notwithstanding, among them some malicious old 
ones, who inspire them with a panic-terror of the devil, whom they hold to be 
the author of all evil. They make them believe that in order not to be molested 
by him, they have to deposit some of the flour they eat on such a stone, on such 
a stump of a tree, or in this or another place. With the same end they hold 
sometimes nocturnal and clandestine meetings, always concealing the fact 
from the Padres. It is assured that sometimes at night the men by themselves 
form an assembly in the woods, or on a plain; in the midst of them they erect a 
high pole, crowned with a wreath of tobacco leaves, or branches of some tree or 
plants; at the foot of the same they set their eatables, and even their beads: 
they prepare for the dance, painting their faces and limbs, and when all ready, 
the old one whom they respect as their master or divine, goes out to hear and 
receive the orders of the devil, and after a short interval coming back 
intimates to these poor simpletons not that which he heard of the evil spirit, 
but that which his perversity and malice did suggest him; after, which they 
proceed with their dance until morning. 


The California Indians are, and have been pure Gentiles, that is to say they do 
not adore, or have ever adored idols, and therefore itis not necessary to devise 
means for compelling them to abstain from a guilt they do not possess. This is 
a great advantage, for they readily admit the Christian religion. 


The Gentile Indian, when he wishes to marry, goes tọ the hut of her he desires 
for a wife, and sitting himself close by her, sighs without speaking a word, and 
casting at her feet some beads on a string, goes gut, and without further 
ceremony he is married. The Catholic Indian, generally without showing 
himself to her he solicits, comes before the Missionary, puts himself on his 
knees and crosses himself. As this is the sign he desires to get married, the 
Missionary asks him, to whom? and after having ¢xamined the will of the 
bride, and there not being found any impediment, the sacrement is celebrated 
according to the rites of our Holy Mother the Church! 


Until now it has not been ascertained that the Indians had any remedies for 
curing the sick or allaying their sufferings. If they meet with an accident they 
invariably die. Nature even does not save children. Death is not feared even, 
by the Christians; with the greatest indifferente they see their end 
approaching, and die with the utmost tranquility. |The temascal (or vapor 
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bath) is much resorted to. This is an excavation in the ground, where much 
fire is made, and by the heat causes extreme perspiration. Their dominant 
diseases are, pain in the loins, dysentery, and sun-strokes, which affect them 
in the spring and harvest; but the most common is syphilis. 


By the revolutions of the moon they know the seasons of the year, and by the 
sun the hours of the day. The Gentiles burn the bodies of their warriors and 
allies who fall in war; these who die of natural death they inter at sundown; 
and at both kinds of funerals they assist with their hair cut short, and for 
many days do not cease their lamentations. The Indians do not strike a 
bargain or make a contract, and generally do not comply with their promise. 
They are so inclined to lying, that almost always they will confess offences 
they have not committed. The most predominant vice among is lust. 


They have no charity but towards their relations, and thus through partiality 
the Indians, although Christians, will suffer any one not of their blood to 
starve. For this reason the Padres have care to provide against these errors 
when an Indian from other parts comes to the Mission. 


The Gentiles do not give any quarter to their enemy; when the latter falls in 
battle, they cut off his limbs, and take off his head, and put them on a spear, 
and carry the same in triumph to their rancheria, and through all the 
rancherias of their allies. They are governed by chiefs or captains. There is not 
an Indian known to possess property, for they make all their riches consist in 
having and wearing many beads. 


No Indian is a lover of music, and the Gentiles do not possess any instrument 
whatever. Their dances they execute in the following manner: they place 
themselves in a circle, and without moving from their places, put themselves 
in a stooping position, elevate their discordant voices, but without articulating 
a single word, move their feet, and make many contortions without stirring 
from the spot. The women, at a small distance apart from the men, act in the 
same way. 


The Californians have not the slightest idea of Heaven or final judgment, but 
think much of the punishments the demons inflict in hell, and therefore they 
endeavor to propitiate them. As said before, these Indians are not idolaters, 
and thus do not sacrifice human or other victims. From their forefathers they 
preserve the tradition, that at one time there came to their regions a famous 
foreign woman, about whom I asked some questions to an Indian of Santa 
Cruz, and he told me they called her “the Padre with the mamas,” for, say 
they, she appeared to them dressed as a Padre, and had a “big bosom.” They 
say she preached to them, and that within a short time there would come 
white men to show them the way of Heaven, and help them out of the 
ignorance with which they were benighted, and they ought not to fear them, 
for they would do them no harm, and to believe what they would tell them. 
This tradition did contribute to incline them to us, so that they embraced 
Christianity without repugnance. 


We do believe that said woman was the venerable mother, Maria de Jesus 
Agreda, in whose life we read that she had a revelation from Heaven, telling 
her: “That among all the Gentiles, Heathens, Jews, etc., etc., those who had 
less disposition to be converted to God, were the inhabit-ante of New Mexico 
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and other remote countries of that part, and| which certainly are the 
Californias.” 


All the above is an answer given to inquiries and interrogatories made by the Council of 
Regency of Spain to the Missionaries of California, in the year 1810. There are some other things, 
but I have taken out that which, according to my opinion, may be of some interest to you. In 
connection with the subject, it may be here mentioned, that Padre Felipe Arroyo, of San Juan and 
sometimes here, had a very curious and extensive knowledge pf the language or dialect of each 
Rancheria of this present county and State of, Monterey. And | have myself ascertained the 
singular fact confirming this paper of 1810, that on questioning the Indians of the different old 
rancherias of the Mission, in 1856, that they had different words for the same Spanish meaning; 
they had different words in each Rancherla for “sun, moon, devil, sea, earth, river, etc.” 


Note—The Indians of Santa Cruz and Santa Clara seem to have always been in fights about the 
possession of the Cinnabar mine, now the immensely rich|New Almaden. The Indians, away 
from the Tulares and Sacramento, were also accustomed tb come often to get their share of 
the “red paint,” and great battles were always fought in these “vermilion expeditions.” One of 
them occurred even as late as 1841 or 1842, when severallof the intruders were killed by the 
Santa Clara Indians. | 


The Indians of California seem also to have had their pictures on stone, as found in New 
Mexico, Sonora, Nicaragua, and other parts of North America. ‘There is a large cave, not far from 
the Hot-springs of the Tularcitos hills of the Carmelo range, east of Monterey, which has many 
figures on the rock, by the Indians painted in red; most probably of vermilion from the present 
New Almaden locality. On the head-waters of the San Juan or Estrella Creek, which comes into 
the Salinas River at San Miguel Mission, at about fifty miles southeast by south from the Mission 
and a short distance from the Sulphur Spring, or the east part of the Plain on the Carisso Ranch 
(the country here is a large basin or mountain-plain between the Coast mountains and the 
mountains bounding the Tulare Lakes), there are some large perpendicular rocks of soft 
Sandstone, which one of my friends informs me are covered with Indian figures in red paint; most 
likely made by vermilion from the New Idria locality, 50 miles east, or that of New Almaden, 200 
miles north, or of some other undiscovered mine of mercurials. 


There must be also a locality of Cinnabar deposit on the frontiers of Lower California, or 
probably in the mountains around the Mission of San Francisca Borgia, or in the unknown 
country on the western shore of the Gulf, below the mouth of the Colorado, as Clavijero in his 
history of that country (1790) mentions the Indians being often seen with vermilion, or something 
like it, painted on their bodies, and that it was used to make figures on rocks and in caves, which 
had been visited by the Jesuit Missionaries, prior to their expulsion from the Peninsula in 1767. 


No remains of adobe or stone houses, or buildings, seem to have been known as connected 
with the California Indians, of those from Cape San Lucas to Behring’s Straits (except trifling log- 
huts), unless those obscurely mentioned in the voyages of Cabrillo and Viscaino, of 1543 and 
1603. They seem to have known nothing of the use of metals, and no kind of cultivation of the 
ground. Entire nations of guassi hunters, fishermen, and livers on earth-roots, who spoke a 
different dialect every five or ten miles. Their aboriginal history) is a mystery profoundly obscure, 
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entirely obliterated from the memory of man, calculated to inspire the student with a pitiful sense 
of the nothingness of human beings, in the grand theater of the forces of our little planet. 


The Indians of California, generally, also knew the general arts of making nets to catch geese, 
ducks, etc., which are said to be very ingeniously constructed and capable of taking many birds at 
a time. They also constructed fish-weirs, in the rivers and lakes, for the purpose of catching 
salmon, trout and other fish. The sturgeon they speared or killed with bow and arrow. They were 
exceedingly ingenious in making arrow-heads from obsidian, quartz, jasper, flint, chalcedony, and 
other such mineral substances, as abound in every district of California. They manufacture 
baskets of various kinds, capable of holding water, and even of being used as boilers with hot 
water of different kinds of food. The different daily and weekly journals of California, for the last 
ten years, will be found in proper diligence to contain many exceedingly important and interesting 
facts bearing on the Indianology of our state. The Hutchings’ Illustrated California Magazine, 
and others, have, in addition, engravings from Nature in every aspect of the Indians and their 
customs, habits and common utensils.). 
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San Carlos de Carmelo and Soledad Indians, etc. 


Vocabulary of the Eselenes or Ecaelenas Indians living near the Mission of San Carlos in 
Carmelo Valley, near Monterey, taken by the writer in October 1856. 


Table 6: Vocabulary of the Eselene Indians Near San Carlos Mission, California. 


mutcha (cha-chaka- 
mutcha) 


a oen fo e 
fey ren kee | in 


coyote 


Table 6: Vocabulary of the Eselene Indians Near San Carlos Mission, California. 


ja 


cay-ur pigeon hur-row 


Cal. quail ek-sen 


lachut hawk shuk-ka, shier, 
cukoon 


towsiks sea-muscle hak kow 


tra-ap pahalast 
forehead yurtust-yurrit 
tuucs chutzutzka 
nose usze great, big irsh-rak 
Indian shoes katchish 
bread of acorns Wage-rey 
pipe, calumet lakust 
sun iss-mun ka 
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mother 
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brother 


sister 
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body mae-a-ma ya | mak 

vulture near Eoo say-a-ney 

= om peseny | wk 
C 
cowiy 


Hh 
| 


a 
at 
int 


ax, hatchet north S rumsenta 
aotnm [ree fom 

wan fo l ooo 

es foun 

Balis 

[halasacken 


un 
3 


darkness a-rurnura six o halasacken 


EE 
z| 
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spring alamachutzsukz-peri | nine pak 
(is spring-time) 


summer sorkus-peri (dry ten tanzaakt 
season) 


Crow tantzat-suk-ciento? 

inane 
etch o 
camasak 


l 
i 


= m 
= 
=} 

ga 


mountain aysalatcheny 
stone, rock camusnim 
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Table 6: Vocabulary of the Eselene Indians Near San Carlos Mis sion, California. 


tortoise, or 4 
terrapin | 


tree moeyur aon ud ewnin 


leaf pis-chelay musketo ms do do 
bark arro feather | hereeps 
grass pesshilli wings | 

trakarup 


z 
3 


(9) 


5 3 

amp) 

= 

= 

+ a 

Yn © 

i 
CA 

3 

par) 

E 


o 

© 

(tje) 
= 
3 
Sa 
p 
a 
= 
Ñ 
ot 
5 
a. 


| lat-si-up 
fox unis come os i 


crown or circle of sepelem eclipse | hay-aoa 
feathers is | 


Languages of the Eslenes and Runsienes*, near Monterey, taken from the voyage of the Sutil 
and Mejicana, in 1792, as published at Madrid, in 1802. 


Table 7: Languages of the Eslenes and Runsienes, Near Monterey, California 


3. Editor (2015): Runsienes = Rumsen. 
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Table 7: Languages of the Eslenes and Runsienes, Near Monterey, California 


four ultizim 

five hali-izu 
hali-shakem 
kapkamai-shakem 
ultumai-shakem 


jamajus-jualanai pakke 


en tam chatz 

water azanax ziy 

friend kauk 

= 

small pishit 
Pelo 
jishac 


a: 
p$ 


x þ— o j o O 
se > | Ga < 


S 
w 


large 


ge) 
= 
z 
- 
-z 
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son enshinsh 


daughter tapanna kaana 


moon orpetuei-ishmen 

light thorto 

woman latuyamank 

mine nitscha ka 

mother aan 
C 


z 
=. 


father 


S 
ge 
5 
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cloaks made of fox-skins, with the tails still attached, and pr gsenting a very picturesque 
appearance. The grim old sagamore could not control his wonder when our city burst upon his 
sight as the steamer rounded the point, and he very anxiously inquired, “How long it took to build 
it?” expressing a strong doubt of the statement when told that|it had all been done in ten years. He 
said that his people had never seen many whites, and they believed our numbers to be few, and 
thought that by killing five or six at one time, and as many at another, in a short while they could 
have killed them all off. But he now felt how greatly they had deceived themselves, and for his 
part, he should tell all the tribes when he got back, although he did not expect to live long enough 
to relate all the wonders he had seen, of the mighty power and countless numbers of the whites. 
He had determined that his people should forever keep faith with the whites, and he would readily 
assist them to clean out the hostile Indians. Although of medium statue, the old man’s frame 
seems to be strung with wires of steel, and there is scarcely alspot on his body that does not bear 
the scars of numberless encounters. Some years ago, while in his manly prime, he was attacked by 
a huge grizzly, and, after a desperate conflict, in which he lost a large mouthful of flesh from his 
left shoulder, and received other severe injuries, he dispatched his formidable antagonist with his 
scalping-knife. The sagamore says it was ten moons before he recovered from the effects of that 
fight. On Thursday night, the whole party at-tended the Lyceum, when “Pizarro” Was per-formed. 
They manifested the deepest interest in the fate of “Rolla,” whom they recognized as a “Hyas 
Skookum Tyee,” and appeared to be mightily amused at the talkative propensities of “Elvira.” A 
sardonic grin stole over the old warrior’s features when “Rolla,” instead of stabbing the sleeping 
“Pizarro,” awoke, collared and dragged him to the foot-lights at the same time throwing away his 
upraised dagger. The saga more evidently thought it a consummate piece of folly on the part of 
“Rolla.” But his excitement became too great for even Indian|self-control, in the combat-scene. It 
was a fair stand-up fight, man to man; and, as the swords clashed and rang against each other, the 
sagamore raised from his seat, his frame braced and rigid as iron, the pupils of his eyes dilated and 
glittering aS those of a basilisk, his right arm outstretched and pointing to the combatants, and his 
whole attitude eminently expressive of the well-known decision and energy of his character. The 
“Great House Chief” has been a firm friend to the whites for a long time, and it is owing to his 
interposition that the Indian war of 1853, in Northern California, was brought to a quick 
conclusion. As soon as he learned that Robert Walker’s ranch|had been burned, and other ravages 
committed, he went to Walker, and held A “talk,” inquiring i ito all the facts, and, on finding that 
the Indians were in the wrong, he immediately put a stop to further hostilities. All the neighboring 
tribes are afraid of the Hoopas, and the influence of the sagamore is unlimited. He is very desirous 
that a company of regular troops should be stationed in his country, as the Mountain Indians are 
hostile to the whites, who, in return, do not discriminate suffidiently between them and the Hoopa 
Valley tribe, but are too apt to shoot an Indian because he is an Indian, and without paying 
particular attention to his nationality. This visit of the “Great House Chief” is of the greatest 
importance, and will, doubtless, exercise a most salutary influence over all the Northern tribes, 
when be shall have related his experience by their council-fires. The squaw, No-once, is quite 
good looking, and wears her bonnet, shawl, and crinoline, with a very civilized air of stylishness 
and vanity. It is only about a year since she could be induced to enter a house, and her natural 
disposition is well expressed by her name, “the Wild One.—[San Francisco Herald.] 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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General Description 


Dr. Lorenzo Hubbard, in the San Francisco Golden Era of March 1856, gives a highly 
interesting history of the Early Settlement of these Districts, pues which is the following 
excellent paper on the Indians of that country: 


On the evening of the 22d of July, 1853, I arrived at a small town in Southern Oregon, known 
as Port Orford, situated on Ewing harbor, seven miles south of Cape Blanco. I had in company 
three men, whom I had engaged to assist me in exploring that portion of the coast of which, at that 
time, very little was known. My first care was to visit every portion of the country within sixty or 
seventy miles of the place, which gave promise of affording any objects of profit or 
curiosity—being impelled, at the same time, with a strong desire to see all the strange things 
which may present themselves in a new and unexplored country, inhabited by wild tribes of 
Indians. The country of itself abounding, as it does, in minerals, and particularly the precious 
metals, also a great variety of rare wood and plants, is sufficient to inspire a lover of the natural 
sciences with enthusiasm; but to add to this, the wide field a is opened for the study of human 
nature in its primitive state, as exhibited in the “untutored In lian,” enthusiasm is a mild term to 
apply to the wild excitement which takes possession of the mind. The Indians in the northern 
portion of California and in Oregon are vastly superior in stature and intellect to those found in 
the southern part of California, and particularly those residing on or near the coast. The males are 
tall, averaging in height about five feet eight inches, are well proportioned, athletic, and possess 


the power of endurance to a great degree. They are intelligent in their way, and all who have had 
dealings with them can attest their superior shrewdness and quickness of perception. In their own 
peculiar warfare, their young braves are thoroughly instructed, and their method of taking game 
and fish, although rude, is ingenious, and shows that they have the ability, to a high degree, to use 
the appliances which circumstances place within their reach to the best advantage. They live in 
tribes, and inhabit the country in the vicinity of large streams, or such portions of the coast as 
supply an abundance of game or fish, which are their principal articles of food. According to 
tradition, many years ago they were far more numerous than at the present time, wars and disease 
having in some instances destroyed whole tribes. The marks of the old towns and large 
settlements everywhere found, now entirely deserted, are strong evidences of the truth of their 
traditions. 


At present, many of the tribes number no more than forty or fifty persons, although some of 
them four or five hundred. Families always live distinct from each other, and the association in 
villages appears to be for mutual protection. The larger tribes divide themselves up into small 
bands during the fishing and hunting season, and scatter over a large section of country, each party 
bringing in the products of their labor when the season closes. The reunion is always celebrated 
by dances and games. Every tribe owns a section of country, which for hunting or fishing 
purposes, belongs exclusively to the individual tribe, and no other tribe or tribes are allowed to 
intrude on these grounds, without permission of the claiming party; an infringement on this right 
is not infrequently the cause of hostilities. In June and July vast numbers of fish, resembling in 
appearance the sardine (Engraulis), are caught on the surf at various points on the coast. These 
fishing grounds are of the utmost value, as the fish they afford, furnish food for many of the tribes 
for a considerable portion of the year. These places are divided by mutual consent among the 
tribes living in the immediate neighborhood of them; but if the tribes from a distance wish to fish, 
they are obliged to purchase the right from the tribe on whose non-es-sah (land) the fishery 
happens to be situated. The males perform the labor of hunting and fishing, and the squaws that of 
packing home the venison and fish, and preserving them by drying and smoking. The elk and deer 
are mostly captured by driving them into traps and pits. The pits are dug on trails leading from one 
mountain ridge to another, and are ten or twelve feet deep. and three wide. A narrow pass is 
selected on the ridge, and the elk and deer are driven from their pastures by the Indians, and in 
endeavoring to escape their pursuers, find themselves suddenly brought up, or rather down, at the 
bottom of the pit. Small game is killed with arrows, and sometimes elk and deer are dispatched in 
the same way. Fishing is a favorite employment, and they are more expert in this art than any 
other, particularly salmon-fishing. The streams abound with salmon, and in the season, vast 
numbers of this fish are taken and preserved for use during the months that none are caught. They 
are taken in various ways. The dam is more frequently resorted to. A curiously wrought dam, 
made of willow boughs nicely woven, and supported by stakes, is thrown across the stream at the 
head of a rapid, so as to prevent the fish from ascending; at the distance of every fifteen or twenty 
feet, niches are made in the dam some four or five feet wide, and as many deep, into which the 
fish collect in attempting to pass the rapid. The Indians place themselves below the dam, some 
with nets, some with spears, and others with clubs, and slaughter the fish in vast numbers, while 
the squaws are ready to catch them up when disabled, and put them in canoes. The salmon are 
dressed by splitting them open at the back and taking out the bone, and then dried and smoked. 
Cords of fish are in this way preserved for winter’s use. Spearing by torchlight is an amusement as 
well as an employment, frequently resorted to in the proper season, and when the weather is 
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favorable; a dark still night is most favorable for the object. A wide and shallow place in the river 
is selected; the Indians in their canoes, spear and torch in hand, take their position for fishing as 
regular as a company of New Hampshire militia fall into line on a general training. Not long since 
I witnessed a scene of this kind in a small bay at the mouth of Rogue river. The night was 
exceedingly dark, a heavy fog having settled over the valley. Some twenty or more canoes were in 
requisition; each canoe was rowed by a young squaw, while dnother held the torch-light directly 
behind the head of Neptune, who stood statue-like, in nature’s garb, on the prow, with uplifted 
spear, ready to send death through the first unlucky fin-back which should chance to make his 
appearance. The canoes all move in the direction indicated by the master of ceremonies; 
sometimes they skim over the water with great rapidity, then again they move noiselessly through 
it. When a fish is struck, the light is at once lowered, and amid cheers and laughter, the struggling 
fish is secured in the canoes. The fishing party usually arran ge themselves in line on one side of 
the river, then at the word from the chief they move across the river, or up and down, as he may 
direct; sometimes they go far up the stream, form in line across it, and float gently down with the 
current; again they deploy column, and form on both sides of the stream, passing each other in the 
center, spearing as they go, and as they are about breaking up, they pass with rapidity in every 
direction, and if they have been successful, the air resounds with the merriment. The scene is 
beautiful and imposing. The torches which burn with a brilliant light, display all the maneuvering 
of the parties to great advantage, the herculean statue standing on the prow in bold relief, a perfect 
model of grace in form and attitude, the sylph-like forms of t le fairy nymphs who move the “fire- 
fly boat,” and the moving orbs of fire, surrounded by more than darkness—the effect can better be 
imagined than described. | 


We have before mentioned that the natives live in villages, each family inhabiting their own 
lodge. Their lodges are built on the banks of rivers, or sides of hills overlooking the rivers or 
coast; the earth excavated, the size of the intended house, to the depth of about four feet; the sides 
are walled up by slabs split from the red cedar, about seven ot eight feet in height, set on end; the 
roof is made of the same material, resting upon the upright slabs at the side, and ridgepole in the 
center; the entrance is through an elliptic hole in one of the gables, only of sufficient size to admit 
a person’s head or feet foremost. A stick, with notches cut in it, is used to ascend to the opening, 
and one of the same described is used on the inside to descend to the floor. The huts never have 
but one apartment; the fire is kindled in the center, the smoke escaping through the crevices in the 
roof. The family sit in a circle around the fire, and when they |sleep, the same order is observed, 
only in a recumbent position. 


The squaws prepare their food by boiling, roasting, or broiling, according to the kind of 
material used. They boil in water-tight baskets; the water is boiled by dropping red-hot stones into 
it. 


Every tribe is governed by a civil chief, who is the executive officer of the tribe; he obtains his 
position from his wealth, and usually manages to transmit his effects, and with them his honors, to 
his posterity. He is supported by a cabinet of inferior officers,|such as a war chief, salmon chief, 
and elk chief, etc., each of whom has the entire direction of the department over which he is chief. 
Property consists in women, ornaments made of rare feathers and shells, also furs and skins. A 
rare shell, spiral in shape, varying from one to two inches in length, and about the size of a crow- 
quill, called by the natives Siwash, is used as money, which is a circulating medium among all the 
tribes. The value of the shell is increased in proportion to its length. The males have as many 
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wives as they are able to purchase. Poor devils who are not so fortunate as to acquire sufficient 
property to purchase a wife, must remain bachelors. Husbands prostitute their wives for blankets, 
or anything else they value, but if the wife is guilty of adultery without the consent of her 
husband, the penalty is death, if the husband choose to exercise the power. 


I was once an unwilling spectator of an execution of this kind. The victim was a pretty slender 
girl of fifteen or sixteen years of age; she had been seduced by a miner who was stopping in the 
neighborhood of the Joshuta village. The unfortunate girl was detected in her guilty commerce, 
and attempted to escape the penalty by flight. She was pursued and overtaken by the enraged 
husband, who was accompanied by the chief of the tribe, and some ten or twelve of his warriors. 
The execution took place in the presence of the party, the chief acting as the executioner. She was 
first pierced through the abdomen with arrows, and then ripped open with a large blunt knife. The 
body was left on the ground, to be devoured by dogs and wolves burial always being denied in 
such cases. During this scene, which occupied but little time, I was in full view of the party at 
about one hundred and fifty yards distance. 


Families are in the habit of exchanging visits, and at such times a great degree of kind feeling 
appears to exist between them. They amuse themselves by fishing, hunting, dancing and games; 
the game of cricket, or a play with bats and ball, is most common. The young men of different 
tribes play against each other, usually on a wager. The young squaws take an active interest in the 
game, and cheer the braves to exertion. These sports sometimes continue for a week or more. A 
total bankruptcy of one of the parties is it signal for breaking up. They always rise at the first 
dawn of day, and plunge into the river This habit is rigidly observed by both sexes in all the tribes. 
The funeral ceremonies are simple, but dolefully impressive. The friends of the deceased set up an 
unearthly wail, which is continued morning and evening for the space of one moon. If a husband 
has died, the favorite wife not unfrequently sits upon his grave, or half buries herself in it, and 
wails for many days, refusing food or drink. The dead are buried with their faces looking to the 
West. In some instances slabs of cedar are erected, both at the head and the foot of the grave, but 
more frequently the grave is covered with a slab. All the valuables belonging personally to the 
deceased are buried with him, or deposited upon his grave. 


Their ideas of a Supreme Being are very indistinct: nevertheless, they have an impression that 
there is a Great Spirit somewhere, who brings about the seasons, and who, in some way, controls 
their destinies; but as far as I have been able to learn, they have no hope of an existence after 
death. They practice a sort of superstitious rite every spring and fall, by burning over the hills, for 
the purpose, as they say, of inviting the salmon to enter the river. They think if this offering is not 
made, the Great Spirit will prevent the salmon from appearing. For the some reason they never 
allow the fish to be cut with anything except a sharp stone, during the running season. They have 
native physician; among them. Their remedies are simple and few in number. The root of a 
parasite fern, found growing on the tops of the fir-trees (coll qne na shul), is the principal remedy. 
The plant, in small doses, is expectorant and diuretic; hence, it is used to relieve difficulties of the 
lungs and kidneys; and, in large doses, it becomes sedative and an emmenagogue hence, it 
relieves fevers, and is useful in uterine diseases, and produces abortions. The squaws use the root 
extensively for this last mentioned purpose. Surgery is to the Indians a new science, and some 
simple operations, which I have been able to perform among them, were looked upon as almost 
miraculous. 
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The salmon chief of the Tutunany tribe, by some accident in his infancy, had his mouth very 
nearly closed be a cicatrix; the orifice was not larger than a good-sized quill, through which he 
was obliged to suck his food. Having been advised by some of our people to apply to me for 
relief, he accordingly presented himself for treatment. I at once, enlarged the mouth with a 
bistoury, to a convenient size, and applied a tent between the cut surface, until they were healed. 
This operation, although of no surgical importance, produced so much relief, and was so 
unexpected that the simple-minded natives at once looked upon me as a kind of medical deity; 
they gave me the name of “Sisses Tine”, which means the supreme medicine chief. Native 
physicians depend more upon mystical signs, motions, and incantations, for their cures, than upon 
the effect of medicine. By experience, they have learned that certain movements and 
manipulations produce certain effects, but they are not sufficiently acquainted with animal 
magnetism to attribute it to that cause. 


The young braves, before they are honored with the title of warrior, are made to pass a certain 
ordeal, which is a test of their ability of endurance, and determines, to a great degree, their rank; 
for this object, every village has a public house, in which the ceremony of initiation is performed. 
The house is made entirely underground, and air-tight, except at the place of ingress. The parties 
designed to undergo the test, enter the house, and light a fire on the side of the room opposite the 
entrance. Here they remain until they are nearly suffocated; when they come out, the perspiration 
rolls from them in torrents; gasping for breath, they are barely able to crawl to the river, into 
which they at once plunge. Those who fail in the experiment,|by becoming so debilitated as not to 
be able to make the plunge, are disgraced, and can never expect to hold rank in the tribe. 


Neighboring tribes frequently engage in war against each other. Most of their feuds grow out 
of difficulties in regard to their females. Oh, Woman! thou hast many sins to answer for, even with 
the unlearned Indians! A smiling black-eyed lass is fancied by a neighboring chief: he manages, 
likely with her consent, to capture her. At once, bows and arrows, knives and hatchets, clubs and 
spears, are in requisition, and a bloodless war ensues; sometimes, however, a few cuts and 
scratches are made, and perchance an Indian or two killed with arrows, but usually not much harm 
is done. The matter of difference is compromised, either by the return of the fair one in question, 
or by the purchase of her, or her value in skins or other commodities are placed against her, and a 
game of cricket settles the dispute. 


The females do all the drudgery. Some of them are quite pretty, usually well formed, 
handsomely developed, small features, and very delicate and well-turned hands and feet. “A little 
soft hand, pretty little mouth, small long fine fingers “Tis that which Apollo did admire in 
Daphne.” They are graceful in their movements and gestures,| and are just as prone to all the little 
artifices and designs to attract the attention of the other sex, as females of enlightened nations. 
They are always timid and modest, to a degree hardly credible to persons who have seen nothing 
of the Indian-life, and have learned to think of them as beings little above the brute. It may be a 
well-founded question whether the happiness of the human rate has been improved or augmented 
by what is termed civilization. It is a remarkable fact, that the female character becomes perfectly 
depraved only in civilized life. Their manner of living, habits| and customs, as near as possible, 
approximate that of the wandering tribes of Arabia and Tartary, and I have no doubt are, with 
them, descendants of Ishmaél. The manners of the patriarchs,|as described in Genesis, are 
miraculously preserved among this people, to the present day! For the most part, they are 
possessed of good common sense, and many have a fair degree of talent. Some are orators, some 
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are warriors, and others naturally turn their attention to the civil government of the tribes, and the 
acquisition of property. 


There are thirteen different bands of Indians inhabiting the Southern coast of Oregon, all of 
whom, it is said, once were united in one large and powerful tribe: Tu-to-ten, and governed by 
“Chal-Nah,” a great chief. Some four years since, the tribe of Indians on Smith’s River, united and 
destroyed nearly all of them. | 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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Indian Hostility in the Hoopa Valley 


It has long been anticipated that the Indians of the lower part of our county (says the Trinity 
Journal of April 1857), and about the mouth of Trinity and Klamath rivers, would not remain 
peaceably. An express arrived in town on Monday morning last, with the intelligence that the 
Indians at Hoopa Valley had given the settlers notice to leave, or they would all be killed. Sheriff 
Neblet, who happened to be down the river at the time, raised a party and started for the Valley. 
The citizens on the lower part of the river all left; even traders closed their stores. It was the 
intention of the party to have surprised the Indians, and cut them off without ceremony. Before the 
arrival of the party, however, the Indians were informed by a white man of the movements of the 
whites, and broke for the mountains. Twenty of them afterwards came in and delivered up their 
arms; the others remained in the mountains, and will doubtless give the settlers a great deal of 
trouble. It is said that the Hoopa Valley Indians have about one hundred guns, and a large supply 
of ammunition. Many of them are well skilled in the use of fire arms, and are by no means to be 
looked upon in the same light with the common Digger Indian. It is said their villages about 
Hoopa Valley are a curiosity almost surpassing belief that they are of Indian origin. They are laid 
out in regular streets, with houses on both sides, and many of them nicely paved in front. Their 
houses are built out of large plank, about one and a half inches thick, from two to four feet wide, 
and six to twelve feet in length, worked by Indian ingenuity out of the large redwood trees which 
abound in that section. These planks are set up square, generally about six feet high, and covered 
with peak roofs with jutting eaves, giving the idea that the Indians were copying after the whites. 


Mendocino Indians 


The Alta of 1857 says: A report has obtained very general credence to the effect that large 
number of Indians on the Mendocino Reservation. dissatisfied with the provision made for them, 
have gone back to their native homes. This is an error. Colonel Henley, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs. informs us that for a number of months past very many of the Indians have been absent on 
their annual hunt for acorns and other food for winter consumption. They are permitted by the 
Agent to leave the Reservation for this purpose, in fact, encouraged to do so, inasmuch as the 
provision thus laid in, obviates the necessity of the government laying in as large supplies as they 
would otherwise be compelled to do. They have already commenced returning, and by the 
beginning of the rainy season will all have returned. There are about 3000 domesticated Indians, 
and besides these nearly as many more wild natives, who, although not on the Reservation, 
acknowledge the authority, and submit peaceably to the mandates of the officials. The affairs of 
the Mendocino Reservation are judiciously conducted, and the Indians themselves tractable, 
contented and industrious. 


Wholesale Indian Slaughter in Round Valley 


The Petaluma Journal of April 15, 1857, says that extensive Indian killing has taken place, 
and still is occurring in the vicinity of Round Valley. Information has been received in Petaluma, 
through a gentleman just from there, that within the past three weeks, from 300 to 400 bucks, 
squaws and children, have been killed by the whites. The cause of this wholesale killing, is stated 
to be the continued depredations by the Indians upon the stock of the settlers, and a resistance to 
the Reservation officials, in their attempts to collect the Indians upon the Reservation. In one 
instance, a soldier belonging to Lieut. Dillon’s command, was mortally wounded by the Indians. 
It is stated that the women and children are mostly spared by the settlers, and taken to the 
Reservation; but “the bucks are more safely disposed of.” 


Poisoning Indians 


A single instance in point, which occurred several years ago in one of the northern counties of 
this State, may be given to illustrate the utter disregard of the lives of these human beings, that 
exists in the breasts of many of the class of whom we speak. The Indians near a small milling 
camp, having discovered that one of the miners left his bowl of sugar upon a shelf directly under 
the canvas roof of his cabin, cut a hole into it and helped themselves to a pound or so of sugar, two 
or three times. The miner, who had a medicine-chest with him, took an ounce of strychnine that 
was in it, and, mixing it with a larger quantity of sugar than usual, filled the bowl with it, and 
placing it in its former position, went to his work. The Indians taking it again, as before, and 
making somewhat of a feast with it, the result was that some eight or ten were killed outright, and 
as many more only recovered after suffering severely —[1856. | 


Slaughter of Indians near Humboldt Bay 
After speaking of the recent massacre of over 200 Indians near Humboldt Bay, by the white 


settlers, in April 1860, a writer in the San Francisco Bulletin goes on to say, all of the bucks who 
formerly lived around Eureka with their families, having ties that bound them to the Bay and the 
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settlements here, have dispersed to the mountains, and are now seeking vengeance as thieves, for 
their kindred slain. It will cost not less than half a million of dollars to dislodge the 300 thieving 
Indians from the Bald Hills. Men who detest and abhor the thugging system, from circumstances 
that surround them, are silent. Two or three men who were on the last Grand Jury which sat at 
Eureka, were Thugs. The man mentioned above is the same person who boasted of having killed 
sixty infants with his own hatchet at the different slaughter grounds. This is the same man who 
peddled whisky to the United States soldiers, and the Indians,|not eighteen months ago, and on the 
same ground that is now annoyed by the thieving savages. T ne Indians, since the recent grand 
massacre at Eureka, have done damage to him of not less than $1000; in fact, he will be 
compelled to leave for some other range for his stock. 


Whistling Indians 


The following account of a tribe of Indians on this coast, of whom we have never heard 
before, says the Crescent City Herald of May 1858, is given by a gentleman traveling the northern 
part of the State, with a Government party, some year since. It will be found both curious and 
interesting: To the east of Cape Mendocino, I met with a small tribe, to whom my men gave the 
name of “Whistlers,” from their continued whistling—a peculiarity I had never met with before 
among Indians. Soon after we had camped, a party of Indians made their appearance upon a bluff, 
about half a mile from camp. Taking Messrs.—and—with me, I left camp, and approaching them 
in hopes of being able to have a talk with them. At our appro ach, they all fled but two, who 
apparently remained awaiting us. When within hearing distance, they commenced whistling, 
which they continued without noticing us.—tried to open a conversation, but they took no notice 
of him or either of us; after a number of fruitless attempts to attract their attention, we determined 
to separate_—and—to follow the hills, while I would descend to the creek, in hopes that we might 
find some more of the tribe. Proceeding along the bank about|a mile, I came upon a chapaden, or 
village. Immediately the squaws took to the brush, while the bucks set to whistling, and no effort 
that I made to attract their attention had any effect. But as soo |as I began to retrace my steps, they 
got up from their sitting posture, and filing in single file, whistled me back to camp. Several 
times, one or the other of the men would go out from camp—at once they were upon the trail 
whistling. During the night, they posted themselves in the brush, and continued the serenade; and 
when we broke camp in the morning, they accompanied us some four miles, giving us specimens 
of their skill in the art of whistling. | 


White Deer 


Two of these animals were killed a few days since on the K amat river, by Mr. W. F. Shelton, 
of Big Bar. The Indians in this part of California regard the skih of the white deer among the most 
valuable of earthly things, for the possession of which they will exchange all other species of 
wealth. The ownership of a deer-skin constitutes a claim to chieftainship readily acknowledged by 
all the dusky race on this coast. Mr. Shelton realized for the two skins, three hundred and fifty 
dollars.—[Humboldt Times, Dec. 1860.] 
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Customs of Indians of Hoopa 


The Indians of Hoopa Valley, owing to their great number and advantageous location, 
compared with most of those scattered about through the gulches, and on the streams above them, 
are known to exercise a controlling influence over the less favored tribes, or, more properly, 
rancherias or villages. Their appearance and bearing would indicate that they have been 
recognized as superiors, and looked up to as such, until the unmistakable hauteur of the master 
has become their distinguishing characteristic. The love of power seems to be inherent in every 
species of the genus homo from the savage to the most enlightened, and the propensity to abuse it, 
is as natural as the desire to enjoy it, and these Indians are no exception to the rule. We understand 
that they have a law established, perhaps, like the Common Law of England, upon custom so old 
that the “memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” requiring those situated on the Trinity, 
above them, and its tributaries, to pay a certain tribute, or tax, for the privilege of catching fish. 
The fish, in their ascent from the ocean, must pass up the river through their settlement, which, 
they suppose, gives them a sort of lien on them, and to release. which they levy the tax. The claim 
is about as reasonable as the South Dues of Denmark, which the commercial world has submitted 
to for ages. Occasionally, tax-gatherers are sent out to the rancherias above to collect the tribute, 
and sometimes hostile demonstrations are necessary to enforce payment. In 1855, the Hoopa 
Indians were sent up to South Fork, above Hiampum, to collect tributes in that quarter. They 
succeeded, after numerous objections, remonstrances and grumbling (usual among tax-payers, 
particularly where the tax is unjust), in getting the amount due. It was paid in various articles, and 
lawful Indian currency, and the three Indians started on their return with the same. Only one, 
however, reached home. The spirit of rebellion among the South Fork Indians was raised to its 
height by the last payment of tribute, and they determined to slay the emissaries from Hoopa, and 
recover their property. Butt when the one that escaped got home, a “mighty army” was at once 
raised and marched to the territory of the rebels, which had the effect to reduce them to 
submission. They were also, in the language of diplomacy, compelled to make reparation for the 
past, and give indemnity for the future. In the conduct of these savages many great nations might 
see themselves represented.—[Humboldt Times, Nov. 1857.] 


A Sailor's Wanderings in California in 1579 


Friar Torquemada mentions in his “Monarquia Indians,” referred to before in these Notes, that 
Sir Francis Drake, when he was on the California Coast, near Cape Mendocino (1579), having left 
behind him the Pilot Morera, a Spaniard, who afterwards made his way, after a hard journey of 
many years (prior to 1615) overland to Mexico, through the Coasts and Valleys of California, and 
finally arrived at Sombrerete (or the Real de Minas de Sombrerete), which is situated in the 
present State of Zacatecas about twenty miles from the southeast corner of the State of Durango, 
on Monk’s Baltimore Map of 1855 of the United States, Mexico, and Central America, and which 
is in lat. 22° 40’ N. and 103° W. of Greenwich. The old sailor must have arrived pretty well worn 
out, as he seems to have traveled a distance of nearly 3500 miles through unknown and savage 
tribes, very few of whom had ever seen (only those on the Coast) the face of a white man. This is 
the only notice, a very unsatisfactory one, we have ever seen of this very remarkable and highly 
romantic incident in the Early Discoveries of the California Coasts. Venegas, who mentions it also 
(1757), says though, that he had read of cases similar to Morera’s, in ancient and modern Voyages, 
prior to 1741: meaning of sailors left on the Coasts of the Two Californias, by Gideons, 
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Filibusters, Corsairs, and Pearl-divers, and intimates that the) different colors of the California 
Indians may be accounted for by their progeny of negro and mulatto mariners left behind, and 
hence the Indians expressed little surprise at seeing them (blacks), after the succeeding 
Discoveries. The old pilot Morera must have been obliged to cross the Bay at the Straits of 
Karquinez, at Benicia, which was the battle-ground of the naval fights of Indians, in the olden 
_ time ante 1820; or probably the Bay did not exist in its present size or shape, in 1579. 


A. S. T. 
[To Be Continued.] 
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INDIANS TRIBES LIVING NEAR THE OREGON AND CALIFORNIA COAST 
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Tomanawos of the Clallams—Indian Ceremonies Extraordinary 


A large lodge, capable of holding three or four hundred persons, having been previously built 
notice was given to the Indians residing at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow, New Dungeness, and other 
places where the tribe reside: and they began to assemble at Port Townsend in considerable 
numbers. The performance commenced on Tuesday evening, the 26th of April, being the evening 
previous to the grand opening ceremony; and by an invitation from the Duke of York, I 
accompanied him to the lodge. The Indians who were performing were assembled in the center of 
the lodge, all standing. Some, with a pole, were thumping the roof overhead; others were engaged 
beating drums and tin pans, and others shaking rattles. The drums are made of skins stretched 
over a hoop, something resembling a tambourine. The rattles are made of two pieces of wood 
hollowed out and tied together with strings. Stones are placed in the hollow, and produce a loud 
rattling sound when shaken. Some of these rattles are carved to resemble a duck, others are 
shaped like a bottle, and others like a gourd. All the Indians, both men and women, were singing a 
chant, and the time and cadence being good, reminded me strongly of a camp meeting. The Duke 
informed me that this chant, and in fact the whole performance of the evening, was an invocation 
to their Tomanawos, or Great Spirit, to inform him they were ready to commence their ceremonies 


on the morrow. After the first chant had ended, a little bell was rung, when the Duke informed me 
that there would be an intermission of a few minutes, during which time persons might engage in 
conversation, and that then the same chanting would he repeated. During this time the lodge was 
dark. There were little smouldering fires at each corner of the lodge, but, while singing, the fire 
was raked open so as to give as little light as possible. When the chant was ended, a little oil was 
thrown on the coals, which produced the required light, so that persons could see to go in or out of 
the lodge. I remained but a short time, as the rest of the performances were to be of a similar 
nature. The next morning (Wednesday) almost every Indian on the beach, men, women and 
children, had their faces painted black. They use, for this purpose, a paint composed of willow- 
charcoal pulverized with grease. Their shining black faces, with an occasional patch of blue, 
looked very singular. They were about to commence their series of annual Tomanawos, or 
ceremonies for the purpose of averting evil, and in order that they might obtain plenty of food for 
the ensuing year. This day, no white person was allowed to enter the lodge during the morning 
ceremonies, and | could not prevail upon the Duke to break their rules in my favor; but as one part 
of the performance had to take place by the water-side, I had an opportunity to witness that. At the 
proper time, the whole of the Indians rushed out of the lodge, having in their midst three persons, 
with masks on resembling bears’ heads. The masked persons ran around the beach on their hands 
and knees, first backing toward the water till their feet nearly reached it, then rushing head 
foremost to the water, creeping and prancing; the crowd, meanwhile, beat their drums and shook 
their rattles, with an occasional shout in chorus. When this ceremony was over, which was 
probably in about ten minutes, the crowd returned to the lodge, which remained barred to the 
whites for the remainder of the day. It was, however, understood, that in the evening there would 
be a performance, to which the whites would be admitted; and accordingly, in company with 
several others, I went to see the fun. I understood from the Duke and several other Indians that the 
ceremonies of the morning would be rendered of no avail if there had been a white person present, 
which was the reason they were so strict. I was also told that on the return of the bear-headed 
fellows to the lodge, a dog was killed and eaten raw. This was to give them strong hearts. What 
other ceremonies they performed, I could not learn; but I am inclined to believe, from what have 
seen of the Indians, that they worked their spells by means of animal magnetism, from the fact 
that, during the day, four Indians (an old man and three young girls), were thrown into a trance, or 
magnetic sleep. They were then stripped naked and laid aside until they might recover, which 
might be in a few hours or days. 


During the day the Indians received large accessions to their numbers by arrivals from various 
points; and by night there were some four hundred persons collected. On my arrival at the lodge 
of ceremonies. I found several white persons already seated, and took up my position near the 
Duke of York, who, with his two wives and the white citizens, occupied one end of the building, 
where they could view the performances. Another performance of the day was the initiation of a 
squaw in the ceremonies of the Tomanawos. I could not learn the process, but saw her forcibly 
seized by a party of old women, and hurried in double quick time into the lodge of ceremonies. 
She looked very much frightened, but, as I heard no outcries, I think the process was not very 
severe. I afterwards learned by some Indians that so soon as she entered the lodge, she was put 
into a trance, or mesmeric sleep, when she was stripped naked by the squaws, and laid behind the 
screen. 


About sundown a canoe arrived, bringing the intelligence of the death of an Indian of note. 
This information made them omit the dance and other ceremonies, and the night was passed in a 
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quiet manner. The fires at each corner were still burning, but dimly. Light, however, was obtained 
by a bright fire of fir-bark, in the center of the lodge, which, being occasionally replenished, 
served to illuminate the scene. On the left corner, opposite us, a screen of red blankets served to 
hide the performers while arranging their dresses. Directly opposite to US, some twenty men and 
boys with black faces, and hair powdered with geese-down, were singing a chorus, accompanied 
with rattles, drums, thumping the roof, and shaking in the air/bunches of shells, and waving fans 
made of white geese-wings. When the chorus was ended, a fellow rushed out from behind the 
screen with a gun, ran round the fire two or three times, and then, pointing his gun at the opening 
of the screen, awaited the approach of something. This soon appeared in the shape of three 
Indians, crawling on their hands and knees, having masks on resembling huge lizards’ heads. 
They were perfectly hideous. Painted up with black and red, with great glass eyes, and an erect 
mane of hair, they certainly looked like some of the dragons of old, pictured out by the fertile 
imagination of ancient painters. All hands, or voices rather, now joined in a chorus. The man with 
the gun threatened the lizards, and they in turn ran about the fire, till I, at a given signal, they were 
seized by the other performers and hurried behind the blanket-screen, and the act closed with a 
universal shriek, grunt, and roar, by every person present. After an interval of two or three 
minutes, an old chief, who seemed to be master of ceremonies, rose, and in a loud voice, delivered 
a short address. A grunt by the whole company followed, and|then the chanters commenced to 
sing. 


After performing similar antics to what they did at first, the man with the gun backed out from 
behind the blankets, closely pursued by three bears, or rather three men dressed with masks to 
resemble bears. They performed this part admirably, their knowledge of the habits of that animal 
enabling them to imitate its actions to perfection. After running round and dancing about a while, 
they retired as the lizards had done. This scene was then repeated with but little animation. 


The next act consisted of a sort of dance, performed by two men with immense head-dresses, 
and masks on resembling owls. They looked like the devil himself, and as they went moping and 
bowing about, with the rest of the painted performers following, it was certainly a scene worthy 
an artist. At this moment, some of the whites present could not restrain their mirth, but had to give 
vent to their feelings by laughing. This gave great offense to the Indians, to whom all this 
mummery was of grave importance; and so soon as the maskers retired, the old chief rose and 
gave the Duke of York a reprimand for not keeping better order among the white people, and then 
said that after another performance the ceremonies would clos¢, and the white men must retire. 
The last performance consisted of another dance, performed by the two masked individuals who 
had just retired, assisted by three others with still more hideous masks, having great glass eyes, 
long white beards, and wigs of long human hair which hung down over their shoulders like the 
shaggy mane of a horse. Their masks were black, and round each eye was drawn a wide white 
circle. Stripes of red were marked from the corners of the mouth to the ears, and the rest marked 
in various devices with red and blue. More fuel was added to the fire, and round it they danced 
and jumped and made grimaces. All voices now joined in a most uproarious chorus, the thumpers 
thumped the roof with increased vigor, the drummers and rattlers did their utmost, those with 
feathers waved their fans high in the air, till at last, with one final crash, the performance closed, 
and we were requested to retire. After we had complied with their request, they closed their door 
and commenced again, keeping up their orgies all night. As fast as one set of performers tired, 
another took their places; and so they went on without intermission till broad day. About 7 0’ clock 
in the morning, Thursday, they performed again with closed do ars, till about 10 A. M., when they 
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all rushed down to the beach and commenced a dance. These dancers soon retired, and shortly a 
dozen women came out with faces painted of the blackest black. Their disheveled hair, thickly 
powdered with white geese-feathers, hung down about their necks and over their eyes, so as to 
entirely hide the face at times, or else the black paint made hair and face all of one color. Their 
dancing was a series of spasmodic jumps, displaying neither grace nor agility. The bench in the 
immediate vicinity of the scene was crowded by Indians of both sexes, and many of the white 
settlers, and graced by the presence of several ladies, the wives of the residents of the town. The 
Indians, although painted in a most hideous manner, were all dressed with propriety; and as the 
occasion was to them a sort of gala, when persons met from a distance, who had not seen each 
other for a long time, they all put on the best apparel. The day was very pleasant, and the bright 
colors of the dresses and shawls of the squaws, and the different-colored blankets of the men, 
produced a very picturesque and pleasing effect. After the squaws had performed their part, they 
were succeeded by an exhibition of the bears and lizards, and another dance, when the further 
performances for the morning closed. During the day, the lodge was closed to all but the Indians, 
nor could any persuasion induce them to permit a white man to witness their ceremonies. In the 
evening, they had another dance, to which the whites were admitted. There was nothing unusual 
in this exhibition, except that the women and young girls danced. They had taken no part 
previously. I noticed that their ceremonies each day changed, and that no two performances were 
alike. We were only permitted to witness two or three dances, when we were requested to retire. 
They then commenced anew, and continued their chants and incantations all night, as they had 
done on the night previous. 


The following morning. Friday, all was quiet, and I was informed that they were waiting 
deputations from Port Discovery and Dungeness. The first arrived about one o’clock, and were 
met by a party from the lodge, who, after a sham-fight, accompanied with shouting and 
drumming, allowed them to enter the lodge. About an hour after, a portion of the Indians from 
Dungeness arrived, in nine large canoes, which were paddled in abreast of each other. They were 
completely filled with Indians, of all ages and sexes, painted and decorated in the most fantastic 
style. Every Indian on the beach, and most of the whites, were present when they landed. On they 
came, all standing up in their canoes, beating their drums, brandishing their arms, and chanting 
their songs of welcome. No sooner did the canoes strike the beach, which they all did 
simultaneously, than the men all jumped out with their guns and knives, and commenced another 
sham-fight. One fellow pretended to be shot and fell down. The rest circled round him, when he 
was seized by two men, and all bands rushed into the lodge, as the others had done. On Saturday 
morning they turned out in good season to commence the ceremonies of the day. This was to have 
been the winding up ceremony prior to receiving their presents and returning home. The dead 
persons, as they were termed, or those in a trance, were to be awakened, and solemn ceremonies 
performed. I procured a favorable position which enabled me to overlook the scene. When the 
proper time arrived, they all rushed out of the lodge, like a swarm of bees, and spreading to the 
right and left, made room for some twenty performers, who bore in their midst the body of the 
man who had now lain in the trance three days. He was perfectly naked except a cloth over his 
loins, and, to all appearances, was entirely dead. His limbs were stiff and cold, and there was no 
perceptible pulsation; in fact, some of the Indians, as well as myself, pronounced the man to be 
dead. After a series of dances and chants, during which the body was raised in the air, above their 
heads, several times, it was then immersed in the water, and left for a few minutes, only the face 
being out. This, however, did not produce the desired effect, and he was carried into the lodge. 
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The women then brought out the three females, and the same| performance was practiced on them, 
except that they were not put in the water. But they did not awake, and were carried back to the 
lodge. 


The two principal Tomanawos, or medicine men, then came out, with a large party of men 
armed with guns and daggers, to work a spell that should give them strong hearts, and make them 
to work successfully in bringing the subjects out of their trance. After dancing and shouting 
awhile, they all dashed up and down the beach in the most frantic manner, yelling and brandishing 
their weapons. At last, the two medicine men seized a dog which was ready, and after choking it 
under water, cut its throat. The two men then seized hold of it, and tore it to pieces, each taking a 
portion, and after rolling the bloody fragments over their faces and arms, tore out large mouthfuls 
of the yet quivering flesh which they swallowed, and then rushed up and down the beach, falling 
down at intervals and groveling in the sand, all the while tearing the carcass of the dog. This most 
disgusting and revolting spectacle lasted but a short time, when the performers were seized by the 
crowd and hurried back to the lodge, where they renewed their chants with increased vigor. All 
day and night they kept up their incantations, and at length, succeeded in restoring, to animation 
all those in the trance. On Sunday morning, they took the whole four subjects and carried them a 
short distance down the beach, where, with many ceremonies, and amid shouts and rattles, firing 
of guns and beating drums, the ceremony of ablution was performed, the men washing the man, 
the women the three females. The subjects were then dressed in their robes. The man had on a red 
shirt, and his head was covered with strips of red calico. The females had on their usual dresses; 
but their heads, like that of the man, were also decorated with) red. The party then formed 
themselves into three squad’s, and marched back to the lodge, In front of the first squad was the 
man in red, dancing, jumping, and performing various antics, and accompanied by five or six 
Tomanawos men decorated with feathers and paint, who kept time with his antics by chants and 
drums. The next squad had two of the females, who danced and ran about, accompanied by 
females with faces painted black, and hair covered with geese}feathers. The last squad had the 
other female, a little girl, surrounded by little girls, who danced and sang. This squad was also 
accompanied by the bird Tomanawos. A man, having on a head-dress of feathers, imitated the 
motions of a crane, stepping in the edge of the water looking for fish, and ever and anon dipping 
his mouth down as if to secure his prey which he then apparently swallowed, with his face turned 
upward to the sky. After they had all returned to the lodge, forja few minutes, the man and three 
females were brought out and run off into the woods, where they remained all day. 


The presents were distributed so soon as the Tomanawos party were gone. The women 
received theirs first, consisting of bead. and trinkets of various| kinds. Then the men received 
blankets, guns, brass kettles, and money. The distribution occupied the whole day. At night, it was 
intended to have a dance, and the white people were invited to|be present. Most of them paid the 
old chief some money for the privilege, and we were all accomimodated with seats. Something, 
however, had gone wrong with their operations, and the party who had been out in the woods, did 
not recover quite so soon as was expected, but lay down and kept roaring and bellowing like so 
many bulls. The medicine man now went to work to get a good Tomanawos. They pretended to 
get some kind of a spirit out of the smoke, which they would throw among the crowd who then 
commenced scrambling to catch it, and then it would be carried and given to those who had been 
in the trance. One of the performers, old Ski-yang, now came forward with an arrow in his hand, 
which he gave to one of the medicine men, who, after sharpening it on a stone, thrust it slowly 
down Ski-yang’s throat, till nothing could be seen but the feather sticking out of the old fellow’s 
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mouth. The blood gushed out of his mouth and ran down over his naked breast on to the ground. 
He was firmly held, during the operations, by five men, and, after five or six minutes, the arrow 
was slowly withdrawn, and the old fellow carried off insensible. The bloody arrow was handed to 
the whites for inspection. This scene produced such an effect on the whites, that they had to leave 
the lodge. The performance closed about 10 o’clock, and the next day all the Indians left for their 
respective homes. During the whole of the ceremonies, the utmost order prevailed, nor was there 
anything done at which the whites could take exception. About the middle of this month, there 
will be a grand performance at Dungeness, when presents to a great amount will be 

distributed —[San Francisco Bulletin, May 1859.| 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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Indian Legend 


There is a quaint tradition existing among the Indians of the Northwest, in connection with the 
snow-peaks of Mounts Baker, Haner, St. Helens, and Hood, of the Cascade range of the Rocky 
Mountains. The tradition is as follows: These lofty peaks were supposed, when the world was 
young, to have been Tyees (Kings) of the lesser mountains of their respective districts. Here they 
ruled in kingly grandeur, receiving from their subjects such homage as is due to great chiefs, and 
in themselves, acknowledging no superior except the Great Spirit. For ages their reign was an 
uninterrupted scene of peace and happiness. Seas, lakes and mighty rivers bathed their feet. and 
their sides were clothed with evergreen forests. Here the beasts and fishes roamed in primeval 
bliss, fearing neither the hunter nor the fisherman; for man was not here. But, in time, like nations, 
discord arose among them. Each chief assumed the quarrel of his subjects, and an unrelenting war 
was the result. In their rage they belched forth fire and smoke, and hurled at each other fiery 
rocks, desolating their fair sides, choking up the lakes and rivers with their fragments, and 
destroying the inhabitants of both land and water. For years this conflict raged with demoniac 
fury, until the Great Spirit became angry, and bade them cease their quarrel and close their very 
mouths; and, to punish them for their folly and their sin in layin y waste their fair domains, he 
covered them each with an eternal mantle of snow. From that time peace has reigned among them, 
although occasionally they have muttered and given signs of rebellion; but the Great Spirit points, 
with a significant smile, to their snowy fetters, and their burning spirits sink deep within their 
bosoms. [June, 1860.] | 


North California 


C. P. W. Russell furnished to the San Francisco Bulletin a letter on the above subject, in which 
he treats of the Indian mode of catching and cutting up the whale. He says: 


As I have before remarked, the Indians have no instrument that corresponds 
with our whale lance; they have nothing but their simple harpoon. They never 
attempt to kill the whale until they have a sufficient number of buoys 
attached to insure his floating after death. As soon as that is done they try to 
reach his vitals, or, as whalers call it, his life: and no New Bedford or 
Nantucket whaler knows better where it lies than these people. After the 
whale is dead, lines are made fast to it, when the whole of the canoes join in 
towing him to their village. There he is soon cut up, and all those who have 
assisted in his capture receive a share. The one, however, who first fastened, 
receives a double portion, also the honor of being his captor, which is worth 
more to him than all the blubber. The harpoons of the Indians being all 
marked, are easily recognized by their owners whilst cutting the animal up. 


The cutting up is one of the most singular spectacles that can be imagined. At 
low tide the animal is generally left entirely bare on the beach, when the 
whole top is completely covered with men, all cutting away with their rude 
knives as rapidly as possible, and throwing down the pieces of blubber. These 
are picked up by their wives, children, and slaves, carried up beyond high- 
water mark, placed in a pile, and afterwards divided and tried out. The work 
is not finished until the whole animal is literally dissected, for there is a large 
quantity of oily matter about the entrails and bones, which, by the process of 
cutting, as practiced by our whalers, is lost; but these people save it all. After 
the blubber is divided, then comes a scene of feasting and gorging that baffles 
description, and almost exceeds belief, except to those who, like myself, have 
witnessed it. The eyes, with the optic nerve attached, are always claimed by 
the one who first fastened to the whale, and are kept as carefully as ever the 
scalp-locks were by the Mohicans, as trophies. The Indian who is fortunate 
enough to obtain them, would part with his own eyes sooner than with those. 
These people, when they have killed an enemy, take the skull instead of the 
scalp-lock; and when speaking of their exploits, they always tell of the number 
of whales they have fastened to and killed before speaking of the number of 
skulls they have obtained. I noticed, whilst among them, that the smartest 
whalemen always occupied positions of influence in the tribe, and were 
treated with the greatest respect. 


Each canoe carries about twenty buoys, of which ten are inflated and made 
fast to the line, and then attached to the side of the canoe. As soon as they 
have fasted one lot to a whale, they paddle out of his way, and inflate the 
others; and, as soon as an opportunity offers, those also are attached to him. 


In this way, do these poor people, after paddling a long distance out to sea in 
their frail canoes, fearlessly attack the monster of the deep, and seldom fail to 
secure the much coveted prize. In this way does the poor savage, who is looked 
upon with contempt by three-fourths of the civilized world, accomplish that 
which we, with all our knowledge and skill, have heretofore been unable to 
effect. There is no estimating the saving, in time and expense, if we would 
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pattern after the Indians in this respect. If they dan catch, in their rude way, 
and kill these whales, that lie in such numbers as it were at our very doors, 
certainly we can do it with all the advantages that are possessed for making 
the different articles required. The present harppon is good enough, if it be 
made of good tough iron, and our India-rubber factories can furnish buoys of a 
far better quality than the seal-skin of the untdught savage. These can be 
fashioned so as to extend the whole length of the boat, and by being attached 
outside, below the row-locks, world, in a rough sea, increase the buoyancy of 
the boat to such a degree, that it would be next/to impossible to capsize it, 
while they would make excellent life-preservers for the crew to cling to, in the 
event of getting the boat stove.—[Sept. 1856.] 


Indian Treaty 


The Crescent City Herald gives the following description of the talk with the Klamath 
Indians, on the 17th August, 1857, which has heretofore beer briefly noticed: 


On Monday, the 17th Aug., Major Heintzleman| succeeded in getting into 
council the Headmen of the Klammaths, with the Cops, Hanags, Yau-tuck-ets, 


e officer in charge of the 
Reserve, for settlement. At the hour appointed for assembling, the Klammaths 
took their seats upon one side of the council-ground, leaving the balance to be 
occupied by their old enemies, whom for years they had not met, except in a 
hostile manner. The Copas, Hanags, etc., formed a group at a distance of some 
two hundred yards, outside of the circle, while the Major, Mr. Whipple and 
interpreters, Munroe, and Boddily, occupied seats|at the head of the circle. 
Major Heintzleman, through his interpreters, then addressed them, telling 
them why he had called them together, and setting|forth the advantages that 
would accrue to them by living together peaceably and endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of agriculture, so that hereafter they) may support themselves 
and families by their own labors. A Klamath warrior by the name of Mar-u- 
kus, replied to the Major, said he was well aware of the advantages that would 
accrue to them, and said that if the Hanags, etc., were willing to exchange al- 
a-que-cheek, they were ready, which being conveyed to the Hanags, etc., the 
exchange was made. (This is their method of settling a dispute.) After which 
the Hanags, headed by a chief called Ilas, entered|the circle and took their 
seats. Mar-u kus and Ilas then advanced to the denter and requested the 
Major and Mr. Whipple to join their hands, after which all shook hands and 
then re-seated themselves, when one from each side made a speech, after 
which they partook of a dinner that had been prepared for them, and wound 
up with a dance that was kept up all night. 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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The philological and ethnological disputes of learned writers on the origin of the population of 
Pacific North America have been endless from the year 1600 to the present time without coming 
to any satisfactory conclusion. This thread of argument has received no apparent disentangling 
since the Golden Epoch of 1848. But immense additions are being made to it every day, scattered 
in innumerable works not accessible in California. We append the following Notes on the Indians 
(so called) of the Amoor, and the true Indians of our Northwest Pacific Coasts above California, 
to place before our readers material for comparison, which might be otherwise lost in the hurry 
and scurry of California excitements. 


The Native Tribes of North Pacific Asia 
| 


The Amoor down to the river Za is inhabited by a tribe of Indians who bear the name of 
Managres. They exhibit many of the characteristics of the Tonguse of Northern Siberia, and differ 
from them very little even in language. In the vast extent of country lying along the shores of the 
Amoor from the Za to the Hingen Mountains, dwell the Mandschurs and Chinese. By both these 
races the soil is cultivated. Along the Hingan mountain ridge wander a nomadic race, or tribe, 
having horses, and called So-lon-see. This tribe belongs exclusively to the Tongusean stock. From 
a point about two hundred versts above the river Len-gah-ree down to the Gah-rin is the country 


of the Gal-dee. The language of this tribe is a mixture of Mandschur, Tartar and Tonguse, in which 
the first mentioned dialect, however, largely predominates. Like most of the tribes inhabiting the 
Amoor river country, the Gal-dee live chiefly upon fish, which are found in great abundance in 
the waters of this noble river. They are of an exceedingly fine flavor, and of various species. The 
catching and curing of fish appears to be the chief occupation of this tribe, during the summer. In 
winter, however, they forsake the shores of the Amoor, and proceed to the distant mountains to 
hunt for fur animals. These mountains lie to the north of the Amoor, and in them are found the 
richest sable and ermine. They remain frequently during the whole winter in these mountains, and 
the spring is sometimes far advanced before the return of the hunters to the villages. It is only 
between the San-gah-ree and the Ou-su-ree that signs of cultivation are observable, and here also 
horses are found. From the Gah-rin to the Bo-go-roi-skoy dwell the Mangoon, a tribe very closely 
allied to the Gal-dee in language and habits. Between the Amoor, Ou-su-ree, and the seacoast, 
south of De Castries, dwell a semi-nomadic people, calling themselves, O-roch-cha; and from the 
Russian village of Bo-go-roi-skoy, along the shores of the Amoor to its mouth, and along the 
coast of Leman to De Castries and Tetrapskoy, and along the coast of Sack-hah-lin, dwell the Ge- 
lack, or Ge-lan, a powerful tribe, entirely different in language and social customs from any of the 
above mentioned people. In southern Sack-hah-lin are the I-nee, or Rour-elsee; and in the 
mountains of the same island is a tribe of Nomads, with reindeer, calling themselves O-ro-ka-te. 
They belong, probably, to the Tongusean tribe, are shy, and consequently very little is known of 
them. 


The traits common to all the tribes enumerated are Idolatry and Shamanism, independence of 
every male person, polygamy and female oppression. The wife is purchased from the parents, and 
she is obliged to perform all the drudgery incident to savage life. The men spend their time in 
hunting, fishing and trade. The Gal-dee and the tribes allied by consanguinity with them rank 
above the Gil-yacks, and those tribes which have little or no intercourse with the Mandschurs or 
Chinese. From their intercourse with the latter, the Gal-dee have acquired at least some crude 
ideas of a God as the Supreme Ruler of the Universe; yet they worship representatives of the tiger, 
panther, a large snake, and anthropophagous fish, which they regard as the embodiment of certain 
evil spirits. The shamans or priests are looked upon as powerful mediators between the people and 
the evil spirits, while the true God is adored or worshiped without their assistance. This latter 
ceremony is only performed once a year. The time set apart is the autumn and the whole 
community unite in the performance of the solemn rites observed on the occasion. Their religion 
is quite novel in its way, and it must be admitted to be decidedly comfortable. They hold that the 
soul of the dead passing into the interior of the earth, which is lighted by its own sun and moon, 
continues in the same occupation as when in this life. There is no hell for the people, but for the 
unfaithful shamans there is, for if they have abused or misused their power over the evil spirits in 
order to make a fellow creature unfortunate, they go to their own hell, which is dark and damp, 
and filled with gnawing reptiles. The dead body among the Gal-dee and Mangoons is placed in a 
coffin, which is then put into a low frame on the ground, or as among the O-rock-ah, upon three 
posts sunk in the ground. So soon as the relatives of the deceased are able to provide the means, 
offerings (po-im-kee) are made and prayers are delivered over the tomb of the dead. On such 
occasions all indulge heartily in eating and drinking, and make presents to their friends. In 
character the Gal-dee, the most important and interesting of all these tribes, resembles the 
Northern Tonguse, viz: they are cheerful, but timid and lazy, inclined to civilization, but not to 
enterprise. They live in houses like those of the Mandschurs. In each house there are generally 
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four families. In the spring they remove into bark huts, situa led in places convenient for fishing. 
The O-rock-ah live constantly in bark huts. The Gil-yack, it appears, has no idea of the true God, 
at least they worship only idols, representing evil spirits, which they endeavor to bribe with the 
aid of their shamans; unlike the Gal-dee, they consider the bear as a personified evil spirit, having 
soul and reason, with great power of harm; they keep it alive, feed and raise it to full size, and 
finally kill it with great forms, dancing, and ceremonies. This curious custom prevails also among 
the Mangoons and I-nees on Lack-hah-lin. The Gal-yacks have the same idea of life hereafter, as 
the Gal-dee. They, however, burn their dead on funeral pyres, and build a low house over the 
ashes. The ceremonies on the tomb differ in some respects fram those of the Gal-dee; these, after 
the death of relations, make a wooden idol, under the belief that the soul of the deceased enters it, 
placing before it food, and besmearing its face with oil, when |they deliver prayers and other 
ceremonies on the tomb after the service of the shamans, when it is supposed the soul of the 
deceased has departed from the idol to its paradise; the idol is then broken and thrown away. The 
Gil-yack, on the contrary, take the favorite dog of the deceased, feed it with care on choice food 
for some time, and then kill it on the tomb, after the prayers have been delivered, when the soul of 
deceased, supposed up to this time to have been living in the dog, departs whence it properly 
belongs. 


The character of the Gil-yack is harsh and austere; they are active and fond of gain, 
enterprising and disposed to trade. On Lack-hah-lin they are quite in a primitive state, inclined to 
pillage, stealing and murder; they live in conical huts, half buried in the ground, with an opening 
in the top for the escape of smoke, the fire is made in the center. On the Amoor, the houses of the 
Gil-yacks resemble those of the Gal-dee; in the summer they ate exclusively occupied in fishing; 
but in winter they make trading voyages to Lack-hah-lin, to the I-nees and Japanese, and to the 
tribes on the coast of Tartary. Occasionally, they also proceed by the Amoor river to the 
Mandschurs, in order to buy their merchandise, which they barter in trade with the above 
mentioned tribes with great profit. 


The population of the shores of the Amoor may be calculated on the following basis: On the 
first two hundred and thirty versts inhabited by Gil-yacks, there|are on the right bank twenty-six; 
on the left, thirteen villages, containing in all about one hundred and forty houses: give to each 
house four families (the usual number), and to each family three persons. It is true that in some 
houses you will find as many as twenty-five souls, but in others only five or six. Taking then 
twelve as the ratio, we have in all one hundred and forty houses, and twelve hundred and sixty as 
the population. In the distance of three hundred versts, occupied|by Mangoons, we find forty 
villages; thirty-six on the right, and four on the left shore. With one hundred and ten houses, we 
have thirteen hundred and twenty inhabitants. The Gal-dee, in a distance of eight hundred versts, 
have thirty-seven villages on the left, and seventy-seven on the right shore, containing three 
hundred and twenty houses. Their houses being smaller, we will give the population at ten to 
each, which will make thirty-two hundred as the total. Most of the other tribes are scattered and 
nomadic, but supposed to be in numbers about two thousand.—[San Francisco Herald, Dec. 
1857.] 
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The Indians of the British Possessions 


From the account written by Mr. John Dunn, eight years in the employ of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and to which allusion was made in the Herald of June 1858, we extract the following in 
relation to the Indians who inhabit that portion of the continent. Mr. Dunn says: 


These Indians differ greatly from the southern tribes in the prominence of their countenances, 
and the regularity of their features: thus resembling the northern Europeans. They are rather dirty, 
using quantities of oil for their hair; and daub their faces with vermilion; this they use from their 
infancy. The shores here are high, and covered with trees. A little way in the interior are patches 
of plains, but rocky and covered with short grass and moss. In thẹ neighborhood, the wood 
consists of pine, hemlock, cedar, spruce, small fruit, crab, birch, and various kinds of berry 
bushes. The Indians are numerous, and divided into three different tribes. The chiefs are Wa-cash. 
Oyellow, and Kyete. Halibut and salmon abound here: the salmon far inferior and much smaller 
than the Columbia salmon; herrings, too, are found there in abundance; the spawn is gathered by 
the natives, and dried on sea-leaves for their winter provision. They likewise take the tender rind 
from the inside bark of the hemlock-tree, and pound it into cakes, which they dry in the sun. The 
salmon is split down the back, and smoked, and dried for winter. Blankets are made, by the 
women, from cedar bark, in the same way as those made by the Coquilths, already mentioned. 
They have several villages that they shift to at different seasons of the year. The winter villages 
are strong built houses, particularly those belonging to the chiefs. Here, as well as in Johnson’s 


Straits, the chiefs entertain, at a public feast, the members of their several tribes. At these feasts 
the men sit on benches ranged on one side, near the wall; and the women are ranged opposite 
them. They also give public entertainments to the chiefs of the more inland tribes. 


In their marriages, the Indian taking a wife, generally makes her friends presents: a war-canoe, 
dressed elk-skins, beaver-skins, and English goods, such as blankets, ammunition, etc., receiving 
presents from her friends in return. On the wedding-day, they have a public feast, at which they 
dance and sing, sometimes in separate groups; sometimes all dance and sing together, men and 
women. In their singing, which is a sort of irregular chant, they all keep to the same key, and 
therefore it is not easy to distinguish any individual excellence among them. In their dances, they 
throw their bodies into a variety of fantastic attitudes, and move their hands, keeping time to the 
music. On these occasions they are decked off in their best dresses and ornaments. They have one 
curious custom in their dances: at stated periods, they keep puffing from a painted tube, one end 
of which is inserted in the mouth, the other pointed upwards, quantities of fine down, which flies 
about their heads, presenting the imitation of a snow shower. 


In the winter months, these as well as the neighboring tribes, assemble in great numbers in the 
chiefs house, for the purpose of witnessing the chief imitate different spirits, whom they are 
supposed to worship. He puts on, at intervals, different dresses, and large masks of different kinds, 
entirely covering his head and neck. The masks are made to open the mouth and eyes, by means 
of secret springs, invisible to the spectators; and different noises are sent forth. He dresses for 
each character behind a large curtain, drawn quite across the room, like the drop-curtain in a 
theater; and then comes forth, and stands on a sort of stage in front of it, while the spectators are 
ranged on benches placed along the side-walls. In one of his characters, he imitates the rising sun, 
which they believe to be a shining man, wearing a radiated crown, and continually walking round 
the earth, which is stationary. He wears, on this occasion, a must splendid dress of ermine, and 
other valuable furs, and a curiously constructed mask, set round with seals’ whiskers, and 
feathers, which gradually expand like a fan; and from the top of the mask swan-down is shaken 
out in great quantities, according as he moves his head. The expanding seals’ bristles, and 
feathers, represent the sun’s rays; and the showers of down, rain and snow: the Indians chanting at 
the same time, in regular order and in a low key, showing reverence, devotion, and awe. 


Sometimes the various divine personages are represented by one man; sometimes there are 
two or three personators on the stage all at once, representing different divinities. Our men were 
often invited to witness these religious exhibitions; but the greatest silence, attention, and 
decorum, were expected from them. Our attendance they considered a high compliment; and they 
invariably made us presents, generally of skins, before we departed. One of our people, a half- 
breed, a funny volatile boy, son of Mr. Manson, used to imitate, on a sort of many-barred fife, the 
noise made by the sacerdotal chiefs on the stage. The Indians, when they used to come to the fort, 
and hear this, seemed much amazed, and often begged of me to check him. After the conclusion 
of the ceremony, they have a feast, consisting generally of seals’ and dogs’ flesh, salmon, boiled 
and roast, and different kinds of berries. During the representation and the feast, there is a large 
wood-fire in the center of the room. As I acquired a knowledge of their language, I was admitted 
to much of their personal confidence, and soon became interpreter. 


There is one very remarkable peculiarity of their religious customs which deserves to be 
noticed; and if I had not personal evidence of its reality, I should be slow to bring myself to a 
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belief of its actual existence. The chief, who is supposed to possess the “right divine” of 
governing, and to be the intermediate agent between the great solar spirit—the Creator and 
Supreme Ruler, and his creatures here below; retires at times} whenever he fancies himself 
summoned by the divine call, from the tribe, without giving them any previous intimation of his 
mission; and takes up his abode in the lonely woods and mountains, taking clandestinely with him 
a small stock of dried salmon for sustenance. When he is missed by his family, the report is spread 
abroad; and then it is known that he is gone to hold familiar converse with the Great Spirit, who 
will, within a short time, descend to give him an interview. Intelligence has then been procured, 
from the Indian who saw him last on that day, as to his route, and the district of the woods and 
hills to which he is likely to confine his wanderings; and a sacred boundary-line is drawn round 
this district, within which it is a crime of profanation to pass, on hunting or fishing excursion, on 
pain of death. Should any unlucky Indian even meet this compound of chief and priest in his 
excursions, he is sure to be put to death; either by the chief himself, for he must be perfectly 
passive in the infuriated chiefs hands; or, should the chief in his abstracted mood not attack him, 
he must, on his return to the tribe, acknowledge the guilt, and tesign himself a voluntary victim. 
Should he conceal the fact of his meeting the chief, and should the chief, on his return, charge him 
with the fact, then he would undergo the most shocking torture. The duration of the chief’s 
absence on this mission is irregular; at least, it is long enough to exhaust his small stock of food, 
even with the utmost economy. It is often three weeks. When hunger pinches him (and he 
generally selects the most desert and dreary region, destitute of esculent fruits or roots), his 
imagination becomes inflamed; and what was before religion or superstition, becomes now 
frenzy; during which the fancied interview with the Great Spirit occurs. He returns at last to the 
village, the most hideous object in nature, with matted hair, shrunken cheeks, bloodshot eyes, and 
parched lips; his blanket which is his sole covering, all hanging in shreds about him, torn by 
boughs and brambles; his face all begrimed with filth, animated with all the unnatural ferocity of 
a demoniac. His return is by night, and as uncertain as his departure. He does not first arrive, 
generally, at his own house, but rushes to some other, according to the blind caprice of his 
wildness; and instead of entering it by the door, he ascends to the roof: tears off one of the cedar- 
board coverings, and plunges down into the center of the family circle; he then springs on one of 
the full-grown inmates, like a famished wolf; wrenches with hisi teeth a mouthful of his flesh, 
from his limbs or body, which he convulsively bolts down, without any process of mastication, 
but barely chopping the lump once or twice for the purpose of easier deglutition. No resistance is 
made, for the sufferer thinks that he has been ordered by the Great Spirit, to yield up a part of his 
flesh and blood, as a sort of peace or sin-offering to the priest. The chief then rushes to another 
house in the same way, and makes the same hurried repast. He continues this process along other 
houses, until, in a few hours, he becomes exhausted from the quantity of human living flesh that 
he has devoured. He is then taken home in a state of torpor; and thus remains, like an over-gorged 
beast of prey, for a couple of days. After his resuscitation, he is languid and sickly; and, as he 
must not partake of the usual food for a certain time after he has got his fill of the human sacrifice, 
he goes on but slowly to convalescence. 


I have been, more than once, in close connection with one of these chiefs, after his restoration; 
and his breath was like an exhalation from a grave. The wounds inflicted by his bite, though held 
as sacred trophies, often proved mortal. Their mode of cure is this: They apply eagle-down, as a 
styptic to check the hemorrhage; and then apply a plaster made of pine-tree gum. Several of the 
wounded and consecrated persons, after we established our fort, finding their own mode of 
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treatment ineffectual, came to our surgeon (applying to me first as interpreter), to have their 
ranking sores healed. They used to present a most hideous appearance; being jagged and torn, and 
often showing the clear indentation of the human teeth; and, besides, the fetor issuing from them 
was most noxious. The daughter of one of the chiefs (who practiced this abomination), the wife of 
one of our men, told me that her father, on his return to the village, after his sojourn in the woods 
and mountains, met an Indian on whom he flew, and whose side he continued to bite and devour 
until his bowels protruded. The Indian made no resistance; and, when the chief ran off, he crawled 
to the village; and though every effort was made to heal his wounds, they were found too mortal 
for human remedy. He died soon afterwards, in their idea, a consecrated person. So much 
importance and pride do these Indians attach to these lacerations, that the youngsters, who have 
not had the good fortune to be thus scarred, apply lighted gunpowder to their limbs, and use other 
means to produce a holy gash.—[San Francisco Herald, June 1858.] 


The Fraser River Indians 


We are under obligations to a gentleman named Harkness, who has just returned from a 
mining tour on Fraser river, for the following interesting account of the Fraser river Indians: 
Throughout its whole length, the banks of Fraser river are very high, as may be conceived from 
the fact that one month ago the waters were sixty feet higher than their summer level, and rushing 
down with an impetuosity that set at defiance the attempts of miners to go up stream in canoes. 
The Indians are represented as very superior to the Sound Indians, commonly called “Chinooks.” 
They are large, muscular men, fond of athletic sports, of a lighter color than the southern tribes, 
and very brave and determined. Many of their women are represented as being quite handsome, 
with regular features, and even delicate hands and feet. The men are very jealous of their women, 
and a want of chastity is severely and promptly punished. One most remarkable feature was 
observed among the “Northern Indians,” as they are called, which is, that many of them have light 
hair and eyes, and present a marked difference in their general physiognomy from the Indian 
tribes with which we are acquainted. It is by no means unusual for the Indians to visit the camps 
of the whites at night, when not occupied, and engage themselves in running, leaping, and 
wrestling matches, at which latter they are said to be very expert. They are also fond of throwing 
somersaults, and exhibiting their physical prowess in other ways. The whites on Puget Sound are 
too much in the habit of slapping, boxing, and beating, the Chinooks, who never make any 
resistance; but when anything of the kind is attempted on the Fraser river Indians, they are certain 
to reply in kind. They also exhibit a remarkable trait in this connection: when struck with the fist, 
they strike back in the same manner, and will not have recourse to any other weapon but one of 
the same nature with which they are assailed. They are very expert at single stick, and kick with as 
much dexterity as a French sabot fighter. The men are nearly all armed with good English 
muskets, which they handle with great address, and are remarkably good shots. Colt’s revolvers 
are in great demand, from one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars being frequently offered 
for one, but the miners would assuredly hang any man found guilty of supplying the Indians with 
those weapons. The six-barreled revolver, Allen’s patent, brings nearly as high a price, and very 
little objection seems to be made against selling them to the Indians, as they are notoriously more 
dangerous to the possessor than to any one else. Two distinct and hostile tribes reside on Fraser 
river, and the enmity existing between them is represented to be as great as that described by 
Cooper between the Delawares and the Hurons. They freely engage as guides, and may be relied 
on. The Northern Indians use very little paint, and are not tattooed at all. Since the influx of 
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immigration, they are much better dressed than before, and wear their habiliments with much ease 
and natural grace. The hair is worn quite long, and is ornamented with feathers. The Chinooks 
Stand in the greatest awe of the Northern Indians, one hundred of whom are more than a match for 
ten times that number of Chinooks. They are, however, very much afraid of bomb-shells, and 
express an emphatic dislike to those guns that “shoot twice.” 1 hey also entertain the opinion that 
they cannot run away from cannon, believing from the effect of cannon-balls on large trees, that 
the guns will throw to any given distance. Canoes of colossal proportions are built by them from 
the immense trees existing in that region. The tree is felled by being burnt down, during which 
operation the fire is regularly tended to prevent its expanding tpo far, and to retain it in a given 


nine tons of cargo. The Northern Indians also build extensive fot s, large enough to shelter six or 
seven hundred warriors with their families. These forts are built of trees, very substantial and 
exhibiting much skill in their construction, and perfectly proof against small arms. Their system 
of Government is similar to that of other Indian tribes, consisting of a Head Chief, who is the 
arbiter of all civil difficulties; a War Chief, to whose guidance is principally entrusted all military 
expeditions; and a Council, composed of such men as have rendered distinguished services, or are 
recognized as of superior Sagacity and wisdom. The office of Head Chief is hereditary; the others 
are awarded by general consent. They declare most emphatically that the “Bostons” shall not go 


than Fraser river. Game of the larger kinds is scarce on the upper portion of Fraser river, but 
grouse, quails, etc., are said to be plentiful—tlSan Francisco Herald June 1858.] 
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the bride’s female relations returned the compliment by taking to the bridegroom’s dwelling 
baskets of meal made of Chia, which was distributed among his male relations. These 
preliminaries over, a day was fixed for the ceremony, which consisted in decking out the bride in 
innumerable strings of beads, paint, feathers and skins. On being ready, she was taken up in the 
arms of one of her strongest connections, who carried her dancing towards her sweetheart’s 
habitation. All of her family, friends, and neighbors, accompanied, dancing around, and throwing 
food and edible seeds at her feet every step, which were collected in a scrabble as they best could | 
by the spectators. The relations of the man met them half way, Jand taking the bride carried her 
themselves, joining in the ceremonious walking-dance. On arriving at the bridegroom’s, who was 
sitting within his hut, she was inducted into her new residence [by being placed alongside of her 
husband; while baskets of seeds were liberally emptied on their heads, to denote blessing and 
plenty. This was likewise scrambled for by the spectators; who, on gathering up all of the bride’s 
seed-cake, departed, leaving them to enjoy their “honey-moon,” according to usage. A grand 
dance was of course given on the occasion, where might be seen warrior and hunters in full 
costume, making their various gestures in character, indicative) of their respective callings. The 
old women took a part in the dance, either as if carrying off game, or of dispatching their 
wounded enemies, as the vocation of their husbands called for. The younger portion of the women 
and old men sat around as singers. The wive never visited her telations from that day forth, yet 
they had unbarred leave to visit her. In case her “Lord” ill used her, and continued to beat her in a 
cruel manner, she gave advice of it to her kin, who in consequence collected together all the 
money which had been paid in at the marriage, and taking it in deputation to her husband’s hut, 
left it with him, leading off the wife. They immediately married her to another. The last case of 
bigamy or rather polygamy, was in one of the Chiefs from Santa Catharine, who was ordered by 
the priest to San Gabriel, and there baptized. He had three wives, the first of which was allowed 
him, and the others discarded. The priest joined him in the holy bands of matrimony according to 
the form of the Catholic Church, which to him appeared highly ridiculous. He is still alive and 
now resides at San Fernando; his name, as known at present, is Canoa. or Canoe; he is still a 
Captain and accounted a great wizard. 


Medicine and Diseases 


Their medical men were esteemed as wizards and seers, and called A-hubsu-voi-rot. They not 
only cured diseases, but created them; they poisoned people with herbs and ceremonies, made it 
rain when required, consulted the good spirit and received answers, changed themselves into the 
form of divers animals, and foretold coming events. All of this| was firmly believed by the people, 
and in consequence their seers were held in dread and deep reverence. 


In regard to the diseases then prevalent, in as much as syphilis was unknown, brandy and its 
associates unused, and high living at a low ebb, their nosology was very limited. Toothache 
seldom or never troubled them, for which reason they carried the teeth perfect to the grave. 
Rheumatism was cured by applying a string of blisters to the part affected, each about the size of 
a ten cent piece. The blister used was made of the furz of dry nettle stalks, rolled up and 
compressed, put on and made to adhere with spittle. Fire being applied, it burned like spunk, and 
when one went out another was lit. The blisters formed were immediately opened. Lumbago was 
cured by making the patient lay on his back for twenty or thirty hours on hot ashes and giving him 
sweating herbs to drink. Fever was cured by giving a bolus of|wild tobacco, to insure vomiting, 
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herbs administered and manipulations of the seer, accompanied by a song. Local inflammation 
was treated by drawing blood from the surrounding parts by scarifying with sharp pieces of flint. 
_Paralytic affections, stagnation of the blood, and loss of action in the limbs, were cured by 
whipping with bunches of nettles; as likewise by drinking the juice of the thorn-apple (datura 
stramonium) which produced an ebriety of three days duration. Decline (of very rare occurrence) 
was treated by giving for a length of time, the meat of mud turtles cooked. 


They were well acquainted with lime in medicine, and made it from shells; but not aware of its 
presence in rocks. It was pounded up with wild tobacco, and used immediately, if intended to 
produce a nauseous intoxicating feeling, but in a more agreeable state it was powdered up well 
and kneaded into thick cakes, kept, and when required, a piece of the requisite size broken off and 
eaten. Lime was supposed not only to clean the stomach, but likewise the bladder. 


Strangury was cured by steaming the patient as in the purification of women after parturition; 
only that marsh-mallows were used instead of tanzy. Immediately after, a very large ball of 
masticated tobacco was given, which caused great depression and relaxation of the nervous 
system, oftentimes producing the desired effect. If not, blood was drawn by sucking the abdomen 
immediately over the region of the bladder. This operation was performed with many prior rights, 
such as smoking to the Great Spirit, pressure and rubbing of the part with the hands, and a song, 
every verse of which concluded with 


Nom im manoc, in Manoc, I do, what I am doing, 
Nom im monoc, in manoc, I do, what I am doing. 
Yobarse! Oh Church! 


Even the name of the Deity was not invoked in this, but the place of worship. 


Bites of snakes were cured by the application of herbs and ashes to the wound; and herbs, 
ashes, and the fine dust found at the bottom of ant’s nests, given internally. 


The hair was at times plastered all over with red clay, which was allowed to remain twenty- 
four hours on, and was then washed off. This was supposed to impart a gloss and prevent it from 
splitting. To cure baldness [sic.] were burned to a charcoal, ground to paste, and rubbed into 
the grain of the scalp, morning and evening. 


The seers (as medicine men) collected the poison used for dipping the heads of arrows. Fire 
was supposed to destroy its hurtful properties; consequently the flesh of animals killed with 
poisoned arrows was eaten without any misgivings. The truth of the matter is, that said poison 
contained nothing virulent, it being only gall boiled down to the consistency of honey. 


The seers pretended not only to be acquainted with poisons which destroyed life, by giving it 
internally, but also with others whose tact alone produced death; some being instantaneous, and 
others requiring one, two, or even twelve moons to operate. 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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Customs 


Boys were trained to carry messages from one chief to another, and they continued in that 
service until worn out. It required a retentive memory. They were not much given to travel, for 
they only relate of one traveler, who left his people and proceeded North, until he came to where 
the geese breed. And even he appeared to have possessed the organ ascribed to his genus; for on 
returning, he reported having fallen in with a nation whose ears reached to the hips! with another 
of diminutive stature; and finally, with a people so perfect, that they would take a rabbit or other 
animal, and merely with the breath inhale the essence; throwing the rest away, which on 
examination proved to be excrement! They had only names for the four cardinal points of the 
compass, to wit:- 


North, Fumi. South, Kitami. 

East, Crimi. West, Paymi. | 
They were acquainted with the North Star, which was called rómi. When a church feast was 

held—for instance in commemoration of the dead—they rehearsed with the tiros for eight days 

previous, in unconsecrated places of worship. All being ready, the seers took an entire day to 

consecrate the church; this done the fast commenced on the second day. The singers (women) 

were seated in a circle around the church, leaving only the doorway free. The men and children, 


adorned with eagle and hawk’s feathers, and a plentiful supply of paint laid on the face, neck, 
arms, and upper part of the body, proceeded to dance, being governed in the operation by 
numerous gestures, both of hands and feet, made by the seers. Each dancer represented some 
animal in his movements; but the growl given simultaneously at the end of each verse, was for the 
Bear. At the four quarters of the compass, poles of some ten feet in length, were placed upright 
with a string at the end, on which feathers were filed, forming a sort of banner. Food was 
furnished the performers in abundance, at short intervals, and this continued six days and nights. 
They sung songs in praise of the deceased, and sung others to the destruction of his enemies. They 
danced to his memory, and did the same to the destruction of his foes. On the eighth day the 
church was more adorned than before. When no more feathers could be stuck around, they placed 
them on their persons in profusion. The old women were employed to make more food than usual, 
and when the sun was in its zenith it was distributed, not only among the actors, but to the 
spectators likewise. After eating, a deep hole was dug, and a fire kindled in it, when the articles 
reserved at the death of relatives were committed to the flames; at the same time, baskets, money, 
and seeds were thrown to the spectators, as in the marriage ceremony. During the burning process, 
one of the seers, reciting mystical words, kept stirring up the fire to insure the total destruction of 
the things. The hole was then filled up with earth and well trodden down. The feast was over. 


Traffic and Utensils 


Although money in the strict sense of the word did not exist among them, they had an 
equivalent, consisting of pieces of thick rounded shells, less in diameter than a five cent piece. 
These had a hole in the center and were strung on long strings. Eight yards of these beads (for they 
were also used as such) made about one dollar of our currency. Their mode of measuring 
consisted in meting from the knuckles of the left hand to the point of the middle finger, thence 
round to the wrist, back again to the end of the finger, and thence round to one inch above the 
wrist. This quantity was called pucú ponco, and a real of Spanish currency received the same 
name. Double that quantity was called wehé peca, as also were two reals; three times the quantity 
was called pahe ponco; four times, sayaco; five times, mahar ponco; six times, babahe paca, and 
seven times, which was watza cavia or pahe motke, finished their count. On account of their 
having no ‘eight times,’ they now adopt the Spanish economy, and say puen peso, one dollar. 
They had thereby a circulating medium and legal tender to transact business, when barter could 
not be employed. Considerable barter and trade was carried on between those of the coast and 
those of the interior, the latter furnishing deer-skins and seeds in exchange for money, fish, sea- 
otter-skins and soapstone pots. Hemp was, made from nettles, and manufactured into nets, 
fishing-lines, thread, etc. Needles, fish-hooks, awls, and many other articles, were made of either 
bone or shell, although for cutting up meat, a knife made of cane was invariably used. Mortars and 
pestles were made of granite, about sixteen inches wide at the top, ten at the bottom, ten inches 
high and two thick. Sharp stones and perseverance were the only things used in their manufacture, 
and so skillfully did they combine the two, that their work was always remarkably uniform. Their 
present clay pots were at that time unknown; the Spaniards taught them their manufacture. Their 
pots to cook in were made of soapstone of about an inch in thickness, and procured from the 
Indians of Santa Catalina; the cover used was of the same material. Their baskets made out of split 
rushes are too well known to require description; but though water-proof, they were used only for 
dry purposes. The vessels in use for liquids were roughly made of rushes and plastered outside 
and in with bitumen or pitch, called by them sanot. 
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Tradition 


There were seven brothers married to seven sisters, according to their respective ages, who 
lived in a large hut together. The men went daily to hunt rabbits, and the women to gather roots of 
flags for food. The husbands invariably returned first, and on their wives’ arrival invariably 
reported “bad luck” in their hunt, with the exception of the youngest, who, without fail, handed 
his wife a rabbit. Consequently the poor women fared badly, asi far as animal food was concerned. 
This continued, as a daily occurrence, for a long time, until in a conference held by the females, 
they were convinced that they were cheated by their partners. Considering that it was so very 
strange that nothing was ever killed except by the youngest, they determined to arrive at the truth. 
Accordingly they agreed that the youngest sister should remai n at home on the morrow, under 
pretext of having a pain in her jaw, and so watch the return of the party. Next day the men as usual 
took their bows and arrows and set forth. The six sisters then departed, leaving the other- 
concealed among the flags and rushes at the back of the hut, in such a position as to command a 
view of everything transacted within. Several hours before sunset the hunting party returned, 
laden with rabbits, which they commenced roasting and eating, except one which the youngest 
put apart. The others called him a fool, and bade him eat the remaining one, which he refused to 
do, saying he still had some affection for his wife, and always intended to reserve one for her. 
More fool you said the others, we care more for ourselves than for these root-diggers. On the 
conclusion of the feast, the bones were carefully gathered together and concealed in a suitable 
place on the outside. After some time had elapsed, the younge st wife arose and presented herself 
to the men in the hut, to their great surprise. On being asked where she came from, she answered, 
I have been asleep at the back of the house, having had to remain behind from a pain, in the jaw, 
but am now better, as the sleep did me good. After a while the women came home, and running up 
to their sister, inquired after her health. They soon found an o Nportunity to leave the hut, and 
inquire the result of the espionage, beside visiting the deposit of bones. They cried a great deal, 
and talked over what they should do. Let us turn into water, said the eldest. That would never do, 
responded the rest, for in that case our husbands would drink us. The second proposed being 
turned into stones, which was rejected on the ground of being trodden upon by the fraternity. The 
third wanted they should turn to trees, which was not acceded o, because they would be used for 
fire-wood. Everything proposed was put aside, on account of some defect until it came to the turn 
of the youngest. Her proposition to change themselves into Stars was objected to on account of 
being seen, but overruled as they would be out of reach. They proceeded to the lagoon where they 
daily collected flag-roots, and constructed a machine (impossible to describe) out of reeds, and 
ascended to heaven, and located themselves at the Pleiades. These seven stars still retain the 
names of the originals. Only the youngest brother appeared to|be vexed at the loss of his spouse; 
seeking her daily in the woods. One day, on going to the edge lof the lagoon, bewailing his hard 
fate, the sisters had compassion on him. They instructed him how to use the machine they had 
made, and receiving him on high, placed him apart, as the constellation Taurus shows. The 
Indians still retain a song about these seven stars. | 


Tradition and Fable 
Among the most curious of their traditions, was the following: Four brothers and a sister lived 


together in a hut and were very fond of each other. The young] men were principally engaged in 
hunting. The girl, whose name was Chukit, had refused many offers of marriage. After awhile she 
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became melancholy, and fond of solitude, and appeared to be enamored of the lightning, after 
expressing a desire to possess it. Her eldest brother, in the course of time perceived that she was 
with child, and taking the others into the woods, spoke as follows: “Brethren, I perceive with 
sorrow that our sister has been harmed; she holds no intercourse with the young men of our 
village, therefore one of you have done this evil. Which of you is it? Speak!” The three declared 
themselves innocent, and each one mentioned his having had his suspicions regarding his fellows. 
They concluded at last to ask their sister, which was done. “Who is the father of your child,” said 
the eldest, on their return to the hut. Bursting into tears she denied ever having had any connexion 
with man, but stated that about seven moons previous, having wandered into the woods saying 
ever and anon to herself “would that the lightning were mine!” That the lightning came out of a 
cloud, and flashed over her; when she perceived a strange sensation of cold pass like a piece of ice 
through her brain, into the abdomen. That she had subsequent intercourse with it: always 
producing the same effect. After some time the pains of labor commenced, and a man-child was 
born. The midwife having asked for something to cut the navel-string, to the astonishment of all, 
the child said, “No! It will hurt me!” According to the Indian custom, all new-born children are 
given urine to drink, for a medicinal purpose; and on a bystander’s recommending the dose to be 
given, the child said, “No it is bitter.” He was called Maclutu, and every day became more and 
more wise, arguing with all the old men and seers on divers subjects, always to the discomfiture 
of their allegations, and prostration of their wisdom. After gaining a victory he always told them it 
was useless to dispute with him, as he was the Son of God. The chiefs and wise men of the tribe at 
length determined to put him to death. He was aware of it, and bantered them continually by 
saying, “Put me to death, but in three days I will arise again I” After many consultations, his 
enemies hit upon a plan which destroyed him completely; for they said among themselves, if we 
burn his body, how can he rise again, seeing that he is consumed! He was accordingly burned 
alive, and his body dissipated. He never appeared more. Some Indians after this said, “there is no 
God,” because they had destroyed him; but the greater part said, “No we have only destroyed his 
body, for his soul ascended to Heaven!” 


The Coyote and the Water 


A coyote, which, like all the rest of his kin, considered himself as the most austere animal on 
the face of the earth, not even excepting man himself, came one day to the margin of a small river. 
Looking over the bank, on seeing the water run so slow, he addressed it in a cunning manner, 
“What say you to a race?” “Agreed to,” answered the water, very calmly. The Coyote ran at full 
speed along the bank, until he could hardly stand from fatigue, and on looking over the bank, saw 
the water running smoothly on. He walked off with his tail between his legs, and had something to 
reflect upon for many a day afterwards. 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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Legend, Etc. 


In the Lodge of Muhuvit, which lay behind the hills of San Fernando, once lived a chief 
connected with the following legend, who was a great wizard and enchanter. He had a son and 
daughter. The daughter was good-looking, and possessed, as her father and brother did, a most 
astonishing head of hair, which, when loose, trailed on the ground. She, however, possessed a 
niggardly disposition, and moreover was lazy. After a while the chief of Hahamogna (Verdugos) 
asked her in marriage, and was accepted. In due time she presented her husband with a daughter. 
Shortly after she proved herself to be a glutton as well as parsimonious, for the people were 
commanded every day to bring rabbits, ready roasted, for her to eat, and she devoured the whole, 
without, ever offering the lookers-on a single morsel. This caused universal discontent, so much 
so, that the wise men of the village consulted together and at last urged the chief to send her home. 
“Do with her as seemeth best,” said the husband. So, on a second consultation, the old men 
determined to put her to death, instead of putting her away, fearing her father. “What shall be done 
with the child?” asked the seers. “Let it die with the mother!” answered the husband. Orders were 
given the next day to have no water brought from the wells to their huts, but that all should go 
there and drink when so inclined. The rabbit-hunters were likewise instructed to stuff the game, 
before cooking it, with all kinds of reptiles. A large basket used for bringing water was placed in 
the last hut of the village and filled with urine. The hour having arrived for her to eat, the rabbits 
were presented, according to custom. On this occasion, however, she proceeded differently than 
she was in the habit of doing; for, pulling out the leg of a toad, she inquired what it was. “It is part 


of a quail,” replied some one. “Then eat it,” said the victim. “No, eat it yourself,” was the 
response. Pieces of lizards and other disgusting matter came to light with the same result, until she 
finished the mess. This repast gave her great thirst, and she asked for water. Not procuring it there, 
she proceeded from one habitation to another in quest of it, with the same success. At last she 
arrived at the extremity of the Lodge, and on receiving the proffered dish she drank it with 
eagerness, and at three draughts she finished it, with the exception of a little which she reserved 
for the child. For ten days did the same thing occur; at the end of which time, finding all the hair 
of her head and eyebrows gone—for it fell off by drinking the urine—and moreover that she was 
wasted in flesh and wrinkled, she determined on leaving and going to her father’s. So taking her 
child in her arms, she left the hut secretly. After proceeding some distance, she repented having 
done so, exclaiming, “What a fool I am to carry this burden, as if he liked me so much!” Throwing 
it away, she went on her road; but after going on a short way, she looked back and saw the infant 
with its arms stretched out towards her; her heart relented at the sight, and returning, she again 
took it up, saying: “thou hast committed no sin, that I should revenge myself upon thee.” She went 
on and on, until extreme fatigue from her load brought her to a stand; when, observing a large 
rock close by, she took the child by the heels and dashed its brains out. The blood still exists, 
visible on the stone to this day. Still some Indians maintain that the child did not die, but turned 
into a squirrel. On she went, alone, sad and slow, until she came to where her mother preserved 
her seeds in the woods, and she crept into a large basket, called a chamuca, capable of containing 
about sixteen bushels. Not long after her arrival, came the mother to procure a supply of seeds and 
acorns, and putting her hand in at the mouth she touched her daughter, and not being aware what 
it was, gave a scream. “Yes!” said the daughter, “be afraid of me, after the injury you have done 
me in marrying me to a man who cared nothing about me!” The mother approached, but could 
scarcely recognise her own daughter, and heard from beginning to end the tale of her sorrows. The 
parent then said, “I will go to thy father and inform him;” which she did. The father being 
informed by his wife, secretly, he proceeded with her to the place of deposit, taking his daughter 
food and drink. This they did day after day, and herbs were administered to her, to restore her and 
purge her from the filth she had eaten. Her head was also cured by the oil from a black berry 
growing on the sea coast, called hamisar. In four moons the wrinkles had nearly disappeared from 
her face, and her hair reached to her waist. At this stage of her cure, she was commanded by her 
father to go daily and bathe in her brother’s bathing-place. She did so, but the brother soon began 
to note how turbid the water was when he came to bathe. He became sad in consequence, and 
more so when he saw a hair in the water, which, on measuring with those of his own, was not one- 
third their length. He spoke to his mother on the subject, but she threw no light on the subject, 
being anxious to conceal with her husband the daughter’s return until her shame and sickness had 
both passed away. The son, going to his bath one day sooner than usual, caught his sister in the 
water, but he knew her not. Taking her by the leg he threw her out, saying, “So, it is you who daily 
disturb my well! Begone!” In doing so, he beheld her nakedness, which caused her so much 
shame that she wandered off, and traveling to the sea shore, drowned herself. 


First Arrival of the Spaniards 


The Indians were sadly afraid when they saw the Spaniards coming on horseback. Thinking 
them gods, the women ran to the brush and hid themselves, while the men put out the fires in their 
huts. They remained still more impressed with this idea, when they saw one of their guests take a 
flint, strike a fire, and commence smoking, having never seen it produced in this simple manner 
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before. An occurrence, however, soon convinced them that their strange visitors were, like 
themselves, mortals, for one of the Spaniards leveled his musket at a bird and killed it. Although 
greatly terrified at the report of the piece, yet the effect it produced of taking life, led them to 
reason, and deduce the impossibility of the “Giver of Life” to murder animals, as they themselves 
did with bows and arrows. They consequently put them down as human beings, of a nasty white 
color, and having ugly blue eyes. This party was a small one, and soon left; having offered no 
violence, they were in consequence not disliked. They gave th em the name of Chichinabros, or 
reasonable beings. It is a fact worthy of notice, that on becoming acquainted with the tools and 
instruments of steel used by the Spaniards, they were likewise called Chichinabros, which shows 
the estimation in which they held them. Another event soon convinced them of their visitors’ 
mortality, for shortly afterwards they received another visit from a larger party, who commenced 
tying the hands of the adult males behind their backs, and making signs of their wish to procure 
women—these having again fled to the thicket at the first appdarance of their coming. Harsh 
measures obtained for them what they sought, but the women were considered contaminated, and 
put through a long course of sweating, drinking of herbs, etc. They necessarily became 
accustomed to these things, but their disgust and abhorrence never left them till many years after. 
In fact, every white child born among them for a long period, was secretly strangled and buried 
The whites made them a number of presents prior to using any means to convert them; the 
presents were never refused, but only those consisting of goods were put to any use whatever. All 
kinds and classes of food and eatables were rejected and held in abhorrence. Instead, therefore, of 
partaking of them, they were buried secretly in the woods. Two old Indians, not long since dead, 
related to me the circumstance of having once assisted when boys to inter a quantity of frijol and 
Indian corn, just received from the whites. Some length of time) afterwards, being out in the woods 
amusing themselves, they came where the articles were deposited. Their surprise knew no bounds 
when they beheld an infinity of stalks and plants unknown to them, protruding through the earth 
which covered the seed. They communicated the fact at home; it was ascertained to be the case, 
and the wizards pronounced it white witchcraft! Even panocha, of which they are now so fond, 
was declared to be the excrement of their new neighbors. 


Conversion 


Having now given a brief sketch of the manners and customs of the Indians, prior to their 
acquaintance with reasonable(?) people, and having noticed the first impression produced by their 
appearance on the aboriginals, I shall continue a letter or two more, so as to give you an idea of 
the state they were brought to by the formations of the Missions of San Gabriel and San Fernando. 
Still the former shall serve as a guide in reference to everything: although on a smaller scale, the 
same will answer for the latter, or in fact, any other establis lent of the kind in California. 
However, I may as well remark that no attention whatever will be paid to dates, and the text is as 
related by the old Indians, or as noted by the writer himself. The site occupied by the principal 
building of the Mission, the vineyards, and gardens, was at the conquest of this country, a 
complete forest of oaks, with considerable underwood. The water which now composes the 
lagoon of the mill (one mile and a half distant), being free, like everything else, to wander and 
meander where it pleased, came down into the hollow nearest to the Mission on the Angeles road. 
This hollow was a complete thicket, formed of sycamores, cottonwood, larch, ash, and willows, 
besides brambles, nettles, palma cristi, wild roses, and wild grave-vines, lent a hand to make it 
impassable, except where footpaths had rendered entrance to its barriers a matter more easy of 
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accomplishment. This hollow, cleared of all encumbrance, served to raise the first crops ever 
produced at the Mission, and although now a washed waste of gravel and sand, nevertheless, at 
that time it rejoiced in a rich black soil. On the side of this hollow stood the lodge of Sibagua. 
Bears innumerable prowled about their dwelling; and large quantities of deer sported in the 
neighborhood. The present site, however, was not chosen until some time after a building had 
been erected at the “Old Mission,” which was intended to have been the principal establishment. 
The now San Gabriel river was named Rio de las Temblores (Earthquake river), and the building 
referred to, the “Mission of the Temblores.” Those names were given from the frequency of 
terrestrial convulsions at that time and for many years after. They were not only monthly and 
weekly, but oftentimes daily. The brand for marking animals was a T with an S on the shank, like 
an anchor and entwined cable, to express “Temblores.” Even after San Gabriel was founded no 
other iron was ever adopted. When the Priest came to found the Mission, he brought a number of 
vagabonds, under the name of soldiers, to carry out the proposed plan. Some of these were 
masons, carpenters, etc. The priest having converted some few by giving them cloth and ribbons, 
and taught them to say Amar á Dios, they were baptized and cooperated in the work before them. 
Baptism as performed, and the recital of a few words not understood, can hardly be said to be a 
conversion; nevertheless, it was productive of great advantage to the Missionaries, because, once 
baptized, they lost “caste” with their people, and had, nolens volens, to stop with the oppressor. 
This, of course, was put down by the padre as a proof of the influence of religion on their minds, 
and the direct interposition of the Virgin Mary! Poor devils! they were the pariahs of the West! 
Not one word of Spanish did they understand—not one word of the Indian tongue did the priest 
know. They had no more idea that they were worshiping God, than an unborn child has of 
Astronomy. Numbers of old men and women have been gathered to the dust of their fathers—and 
a few still remain—whose whole stock of Spanish was contained in the never-failing address of 
Amar á Dios! and whose religion, as Catholics, consisted in being able to cross themselves, under 
an impression it was something connected with hard work and still harder blows. Baptism was 
called by them soyna, “being bathed;” and, strange to say, was looked upon, although such a 
simple ceremony, as being ignominious and degrading. We are, of course, unable to say that the 
severe measures adopted emanated from the priest; still there can be no doubt he either winked at 
the means employed by his agents, or else he was credulity personified! Baptism could not be 
administered by force to adults, it required a free act; so taking an Indian as guide, part of the 
soldiers or servants proceeded on expeditions after converts. On one occasion they went as far as 
the present Rancho del Chino, where they tied and whipped every man, woman, and child in the 
lodge, and drove part of them back with them. On the road they did the same with those of the 
lodge at San Jose. On arriving home, the men were instructed to throw their bows and arrows at 
the feet of the priest, and make due submission. The infants were then baptized, as were also all 
children under eight years of age; the former were left with their mothers, but the latter kept apart 
from all communication with their parents. The consequence was, first, the women consented to 
the rite and received it for the love they bore their offspring; and finally the males gave way for 
the purpose of enjoying once more the society of wife and family. Marriage was then performed, 
and so this contaminated race in their own sight and that of their kindred, became followers of 
Christ(?). The Indians, from the beginning, never offered resistance or flew to arms, although they 
had ofttimes distinguished themselves in warfare with other tribes. At first, surprise and 
astonishment filled their minds; a strange lethargy and inaction predominated afterwards. All they 
did was to hide themselves as they best could from the oppressor. From the first misnamed 


conversion until the arrival of Fray José Maria Salvedea’, they knew nothing about the various 
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rites and ceremonies daily performed, and in which they took a part. No explication was, or could 
be offered, for the Indians only learned a few words of Spanish, and the padres none of their 
language. The soldiers, it is true, picked up a smattering of the Indian tongue, but such words 
only, as to enable them to gratify with more ease their lust and evil propensities, and not to afford 
instruction. But the padre, José Maria, who was a man of talent, and possessed of a powerful 
mind—which was as ambitious as it was powerful, and as cruel as it was ambitious—formed a 
new era in their existence. In a short time he mastered the language and reduced it to grammatical 
rules. He translated the prayers of the church, and preached every Sunday a sermon in their own 
tongue. 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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New Era in Mission Affairs, Ete. 


On the arrival of Padre José Maria Salvedea, cattle were plenty, as were likewise horses, 
mares, sheep, and hogs. Cultivation was carried on to a considerable extent, but it was to him that 
the after splendor of San Gabriel was due. He it was who planted the large vineyards, intersected 
with fine walks, shaded by fruit-trees of every description, and rendered still more lovely by 
shrubs interspersed between—who laid out the orange-garden, fruit and olive-orchards—built the 
mill and dam—made fences of tunas (cactus opuntia) round the fields—made hedges of rose- 
bushes planted trees in the Mission-square, with a flower-garden and sun-dial in the 
center—brought water from long distances, etc., etc. He likewise re- modeled the general system 
of government, putting everything in order and to its proper use, and placing every person in his 
proper station. Everything under him was organized, and that organization kept up with the lash! 
Thus people were divided into various classes and stations. There were vaqueros, soap-makers, 
tanners, shoemakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, bakers, cooks, general servants, pages, fishermen, 
agriculturists, horticulturists, brick and tile-makers, musicians, singers, tallow-melters, vignerons, 
carters, cart-makers, shepherds, poultry-keepers, pigeon-tenders, weavers, spinners, deer-hunters, 
store and key-keepers, saddle-makers, deer and sheepskin dressmakers, people of all-work, and in 
fact everything but coopers, who were foreign; all the balance, masons, plasterers, etc., were 
natives. Large soap-works were erected; tanning-yards established; tallow-works, bakery, cooper, 
blacksmith, carpenter, and other shops; large spinning-rooms, where might be seen fifty or sixty 
women turning their spindles merrily; and looms for weaving wool, flax, and cotton. Then large 


store-rooms were allotted to the various articles, which were kept separate. For instance, wheat, 
barley, peas, beans, lentils, chick-peas, butter and cheese, soap, candles, wool, leather, flour, lime, 
salt, horse-hair, wine and spirits, fruit, stores, etc., etc. Sugarcane, flax, and hemp, were added to 
the other articles cultivated, but cotton-wool was imported. The ranchos belonging to the Mission 
were put on another footing, as were the sheep-farms. A house was built at San Bernardino, and 
other exterior operations carried out. The principal ranchos belonging at that time to San Gabriel 
were, San Pasqual, Santa Anita, Asuza, San Francisquita, Cucumonga, San Antonio, San 
Bernardino, San Gorgonio, Yucarpa, Jurupa, Guapa, Rincon, Chino, San José, Ybarras, Puente, 
Mission Viga, Serranos, Rosa Castillo, Coyotes, Saboneria, Las Bolsas, Alamites, and Serritos. A 
principal head Mayordomo commanded and superintended over all. Claudio Lopez was the famed 
one during Padre Salvedea’s administration, and although only executing the Priest’s plans, in the 
minds of the people he is the real hero. Ask any one who made this, or who did that, and the 
answer on all sides is the same: El difunto Claudio! And great credit is due him for carrying out 
without flagging the numerous works set before him. There were a great many other mayordomos 
under him for all kinds of work, from tending of horses down to those superintending crops, and 
in charge of vineyards and gardens. It is strange no medical man was kept on the establishment, as 
the number of people was great, and the stock of medicines very large. They were provided not by 
the pound, but by the quintal! Not in gallons, but in barrels full! Still, all the dependence for 
medical aid (with the exception of midwives) was either on a casual foreigner passing, or on the 
stupidity of some foreigner employed on the premises. I know not why, but an Anglo Saxon in 
those days, was synonymous with an M. D. Many an “Estrangero,” who never before possessed 
sufficient confidence in himself to administer even a dose of Epsom, after killing God knows how 
many, has at length become a tolerable empiric. One thing in favor of the sick was, that after a 
lapse of years the greater part of the drugs lost their virtue. Indian Alcaldes were appointed 
annually by the Padre, and chosen from among the very laziest of the community; he being of the 
opinion that they took more pleasure in making the others work, than would industrious ones! 
From my own observation this is correct. They carried a wand to denote their authority, and what 
was more terrible, an immense scourge of raw-hide, about ten feet in length, plaited to the 
thickness of an ordinary man’s wrist! They did a great deal of chastisement, both by and without 
orders. One of them always acted as overseer on work done in gangs, and accompanied carts 
when on service. The unmarried women and young girls were kept as nuns, under the supervision 
of an abbess, who slept with them in a large room. Their occupations were various; sometimes 
they sewed or spun, at others they cleaned weeds out of the gardens with hoes, worked at the 
ditches, or gathered in the crops. In fact, they were Jacks or Jennies of no trade in particular. The 
best looking youths were kept as pages to attend at table, and those of most musical talent 
reserved for church service. The number of hogs was great, and were principally used for making 
soap. The Indians, with some few exceptions, refused to eat pork, alleging the whole family to be 
transformed Spaniards. I find this belief current through every nation of Indians in Mexico. Why 
should they, without being aware of it, have each selected the hog, more than any other animal, to 
fix a stigma upon? It probably may be from its filthy habits; or, can something appertaining to the 
Jews be innate in them? At San Francisquito, near the Mission, were kept the turkeys, of which 
they had a large quantity. The dove-cote was alongside of the soap-works, and in an upper story, 
affording plenty of dung to cure leather and skins with. The Padre had an idea that finery led 
Indians to run away, for which reason he never gave either men or women any other clothing 
(including shirts and petticoats) than coarse frieze (Xerga) made by themselves, which kept the 
poor wretches all the time diseased with the itch. If any handkerchiefs or cotton goods were 
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discovered among them the same was immediately committed to the flames. He was an inveterate 
enemy to drunkenness, and did all in his power to prevent it, but to no purpose. He never flogged, 
however, while the influence of liquor lasted, but put them into the stocks, under care of the 
guard, until sober. Finding the lash alone was of no avail, he added warm water and salt to the 
dose, which was given until it ran out of the mouth again. It was of no use; the disease was as 
incurable as consumption. Having found out the game practiced in regard to destroying the 
children born to, the whites, he put down all miscarriages to the same cause. Therefore, when a 
woman had the misfortune to bring forth a stillborn child, she/was punished. The penalty inflicted 
was, shaving the head, flogging for fifteen subsequent days, iron on the feet for three months, and 
having to appear every Sunday in church, on the steps leading up to the altar, with a hideous 
painted wooden child in her arms! He had no predilection for wizards, and generally (as some one 
or another was always reporting evil of them) kept them chained together in couples and well 
flogged. There were, at that period, no small number of old men rejoicing in the fame of 
witchcraft, so he made sawyers of them all, keeping them like hounds in couples, and so worked, 
two above and two below in the pit. On a breach occurring between man and wife, they were 
fastened together by the legs, until they agreed to live again in harmony. He was not only severe, 
but he was, in his chastisements, most cruel. So as not to make a revolting picture, I shall bury 
acts of barbarity known to me through good authority, merely saying that he must assuredly have 
considered whipping as meat and drink to them, for they had jit morning, noon, and night. 
Although so severe to the Indians, he was kind in the extreme|to travelers and others. There being 
so much beef, mutton, pork, and poultry, with fruits, vegetables, and wines, that a splendid public 
table was spread daily, at which he presided. Horses to ride on were at their service, and a good 
bed to sleep on at night. Whenever ready to start either up or down the coast, horses and a servant 
were at command to go as far as the next Mission. Having brought the establishment and 
everything connected with it, to the climax of perfection, he had still calculated on doing more. 
He purchased large quantities of iron, with the intention of railing in all of the vineyards and 
gardens. But, alas! even Catholic societies are not proof against the “capital sins” they so strongly 
condemn. Envy and jealousy stepped in and prevailed. He was ordered by his superior to the 
Mission of San Juan Capistrano. The loss of his favorite hobby capsized his reason, and after 
lingering for many years in a disturbed religious state of mind, he at length expired, regretted by 
all who knew his worth and gigantic intellect. 


Decay of the Mission 


The Mission, as received by the Padre Tomas, was in a flourishing condition, but in 1834 (I 
think it was), the Mexican Congress passed a law secularizing all of the Missions, by which each 
Indian was to receive his share of land, gardens and stock; but immediately on the top of it a 
change was effected in the General Government, and instead pf carrying out the law, they 
abolished it. They, however, secularized them, and ordered Administrators to have charge instead 
of the clergy. These facts being known to the Padre Tomas, he (in all probability by order of his 
superior) commenced a work of destruction. The back-buildings were unroofed, and the timber 
converted into firewood. Cattle were killed on halves with people who took a lion’s share. 
Utensils were disposed of, and goods and other articles distributed in profusion among the 
Neophytes. The vineyards were ordered to be cut down, which, however, the Indians refused to 
do. It did not require long to destroy what years took to establish. Destruction came as a thief in 
the night. The whites rejoiced at it. They required no encouragement, and seemed to think it 
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would last forever. Even the mere spectators were gladdened at the sight, and many of them 
helped themselves to a sufficiency of calves to stock farms. It is not the intention here to give a 
detail of all that occurred, as our line, as marked out from the first, relates merely to the Indians, 
and to other persons and things only so far as they are connected with them. Gen. Figueroa, 
having been appointed Political Chief and Commandant General of the Territory, arrived, and his 
Adjutant, Col. Nicolas Gutierrez, received the Mission from the Padre Tomas, who remained as 
minister of the church, with a stipend of $1500 per annum from the establishment, independent of 
his synod from the Pious Fund in Mexico. As a wrong impression of his character may be 
produced from the preceding remarks, in justice to his memory be it stated that he was a truly 
good man, a sincere Christian, and despiser of hypocrisy. He had a kind, unsophisticated heart, so 
that he believed every word told him. There has never been a purer Priest in California. Reduced 
in circumstances, annoyed on many occasions by the petulancy of Administrators, he fulfilled his 
duties according to his conscience, with benevolence and good humor. The nuns, who when the 
secular movement came into operation, had been set free, were again gathered together under his 
supervision and maintained at his expense, as were also a number of the old men and women. 
Everything he got was spent in charity upon those of the rancheria whom be considered as worthy 
of it, and they remember him with gratitude and affection. The Indians were made happy at this 
time in being permitted to enjoy once more the luxury of a tule dwelling, from which the greater 
part had been debarred for so long; they could now breathe freely again. Administrator followed 
Administrator, until the Mission could support no more, when the system was broken up. I shall 
make no remarks here on their administration; it is to be presumed they complied either with their 
instructions or their own ideas. The Indians during this period were continually running off. 
Scantily clothed, and still more scantily supplied with food, it was not to be wondered at. Nearly 
all of the Gabrielinos went north, while those of San Diego, San Luis, and San Juan, overrun this 
county, filling the Angeles and surrounding ranches with more servants than were required. Labor 
in consequence was very cheap. The different Missions, however, had Alcaldes continually on the 
move, hunting them up and carrying them back, but to no purpose; it was labor in vain. This was 
the period of demoralization. People from Sonora came flocking in to assist in the general 
destruction, lending a hand to kill off cattle on shares, which practice, when at last prohibited by 
Government orders, they continued on their private account. These Sonorefios overrun this 
country. They invaded the rancherias, gambled with the men, and taught them to steal; they taught 
the women to be worse than they were, and men and women both to drink. Now we do not mean 
or pretend to say that the Neophytes were not previous to this addicted both to drinking and 
gaming, with an inclination to steal, while under the dominion of the church; but the Sonorefios 
most certainly brought them to a pitch of licentiousness before unparalleled in their history. 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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Having given a sketch of the Angeles County Indians from the time they were the free natal 
possessors of the soil, living contented in a state of nature, until these civilized times of squatting 
and legislative oppression, in which not only they, but those bearing their blood in a fourth degree, 
are included, to the shame of this our country, and disgrace of the framers of such laws, I shall 
now conclude them, with a very short review of how far their ancient manners and customs 
remain in force among the handful left of a once happy people. Their former lodges are not now in 
existence, and most of the Indians remaining in the county are from other Missions from Santa 
Ynez to San Diego. A few are to be found at San Fernando, San Gabriel, and the Angeles. Those 
in service on the ranches are a mere handful. You will find more in Monterey county than this, 
excluding the three named. Death has been busy among them for years past, and very few more 
are wanting to extinguish the lamp that God lighted. The Indians from the northwest coast killed 
great numbers years ago on the Islands. Those of San Clemente, the remains of which some 
eighteen years since were collected in caves on the Island, showed the whole of them to have been 
possessed of double-teeth all around, both in the upper and under jaws. I have previously 
mentioned that their language has deteriorated much since the Conquest. Numerous causes affect 
all languages, and one of the many which did so to theirs, was the want of their former Councils 
held so frequently, in which their wise men spoke with eloquence suited to the occasion, using 
more dignity and expression, which naturally elevated the minds of all, and gave a tinge of better 
utterance even in ordinary conversation. They have, at present, two religions—one of custom, and 
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another of faith. Naturally fond of novelty, the Catholic one serves as a great treat—the forms and 
ceremonies an inexhaustible source of amusement. They don’t quarrel with their neighbor’s mode 
of worship, but consider their own the best. The life and death of our Savior is only, in their 
opinion, a distorted version of their own life. Hell, as taught them, has no terrors. It is for whites, 
not Indians, or else their fathers would have known it. The Devil, however, has become a great 
personage in their sight; he is called Zizu, and makes his appearance on all occasions. 
Nevertheless, he is only a bugbear, and connected with the Christian faith; he makes no part of 
their own. The resurrection they cannot understand, but a future state of spiritual existence is in 
accordance with their creed. Their chiefs still exist. In San Gabriel remain only four, and those 
young. There are more, but of tribes formerly from the direction of San Bernardino. They have no 
jurisdiction more than to appoint times for the holding of Feasts and regulating affairs connected 
with the Church. No standing Church remains nowadays; it is made yearly and consecrated when 
required, on any spot they choose to select. Their food continues the same, with the addition made 
to the list of what the Spaniards introduced. Their clothing is, of course, distinct, and a cloak made 
of rabbit-skins has, within this year or two, become a novelty among themselves. For a long time 
back, marriage has been performed in the Catholic Church; and only one instance of its 
fulfillment in their own alone, exists, in the case of a young girl who contracted matrimony about 
three years ago. Marriage vows, I am sorry to say, are not very binding, although many examples 
of strict fidelity exist. Women undergo the same purification after child-birth as formerly, with the 
exception of such as were in the service of whites at their first parturition. The seers have declined 
very much in their ability both of predicting events and doing harm, although instances of 
sickness occasionally occur of which they stand the blame. In performing cures, however, they 
still take the precedence of the other members of the faculty known as M. D’s. Ten years ago shell 
bead-money was current in the Mission, not only between Indians, but between them and the 
whites. It is now extremely scarce, and hoarded from one year to another to use at their church 
ceremonies, and repurchased again for double its value. I have refrained from touching on 
politics; Administrators I have left to work out their own salvation; and dates, with statistics, I 
leave to those possessed, of abler pens to furnish an account of, and of which there is a fine field 
open to write about, confining myself entirely to the title of these letters. If these sketches of 
Indian character have been at all interesting to the readers of the Los Angeles Star, I shall consider 
myself amply paid for the time occupied in writing them. 


Death of the Author 


The Los Angeles Star announces the death in that city, on the 13th of January, 1853, of Hugo 
Reid, aged forty-five years. He was a native of Scotland, and at the age of eighteen emigrated to 
the Pacific coast, where he lived for the last twenty-six years. Mr. Reid’s residence was at San 
Gabriel Mission, eight miles back of Los Angeles, where he had resided a long time, having 
married one of the native women of the country. He was a fine Spanish scholar, a man of good 
education, and of general information, and remarkably well versed in the history of California. 
His acquaintance with the Indian tribes and their language was very intimate. He spoke several of 
their dialects, and published, not long since, a series of interesting articles in the Los Angeles Star 
on the Indians in that section of the State. A vocabulary of their language had also been prepared 
by him, which, had he lived, would probably have been published. Mr. Reid was a member of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution of this State. He was esteemed a generous and 
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kindhearted man, a good and worthy citizen, whose death will be felt deeply by the community in 
which he dwelt. | 


A Legend of the California Indians 


The two Great Spirits, who brought all things into existence, having completed the creation of 
the earth and peopled it with the animal kingdom, rested from their labor. The eldest reascended 
to Heaven, while the younger remained upon the earth. In the|absence of his brother, being weary 
and lonesome, he fashioned out of earth a number of living sons in human form, with whom he 
dwelt. The days were pleasantly spent by him and his sons in giving and receiving instruction. At 
this time the moon inhabited the earth, and each night when the father and sons retired to their 
dwelling, she came and kept watch at the entrance of their lodging place, A love for the moon 
soon sprung up in the hearts of the children, which ripened into intense affection. Happiness was 
the lot of all, while the children by day received the parental instruction of their father, and by 
night the affectionate care of their companion and protectress| the moon. This state of unalloyed 
happiness was interrupted in consequence of the discovery made by the sons that the love and 
affection of their father was bestowed less upon themselves than upon their nightly guardian. He 
so far forgot them that he frequently deserted their dormitory, and spent whole nights in enjoying 
the light of and dallying with the moon. Not many months passed before there was manifested in 
the actions of the moon a shyness and timidity which occasioned a most heartfelt sorrow. Their 
thoughts by day, and their dreams by night were continually reverting to the incontinency of their 
beloved moon. It was not long before their grief was changed to despair. Awakened in the night by 
an unknown cry, they found themselves not only shrouded in gloom, but abandoned by their 
father. The night was spent in tears and regrets at their deserted and forlorn condition, until the 
first rays of morning light dispelled the darkness, when they abserved a newborn babe in the 
doorway of their habitation, but their father, the spirit, was nowhere to be found. In the midst of 
sorrow and affliction they devoted themselves to the care of the helpless infant. It was a long and 
tedious day to them, this first that they had passed without the protecting care of their father. In 
suspense, agony, and anxiety, the day wore away, and as the eyening shades were drawing around 
them, they beheld the full and blushing moon, arrayed in golden robes, ascend above the eastern 
horizon, and enthrone herself in mid-heaven. At this majestic sight, joy and gladness filled their 
hearts, and with rejoicing they devoted themselves to rearing the beautiful pledge which had been 
left to their care by the Great Spirit and the moon when they ascended from the earth. With 
unceasing care and watchfulness, this first female child grew up, fresh as the morning, and 
beautiful as light. The periodical reappearance of the moon inbher splendor is hailed with delight, 
in remembrance of her ancient solicitude for the welfare of man, as well as with filial feelings as 
the maternal ancestor of the human family; while the fickleness of her daughters, instead of 
disarming love, and carrying admiration captive, has ever been the subject of leniency, in 
consideration of the changeful nature of their first maternal parent—[Los Angeles Star, March, 
1859.] 


The Indians of Santa Catalina Island in 1602 
In the celebrated work of the Monarquia Indians of Friar Juan de Torquemada, is published 


Viscaino’s highly interesting account (1602) of the Indians of the Island of Santa Catalina, which 
lies in the Port of San Pedro, in Los Angeles county. The worship of these Indians is thus 
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described: “In this Island are many rancherias and hamlets, among which there is a Temple where 
the natives make their sacrifices—this is situated in a large inclosure (patio) leveled off. In a part 
of this inclosure is where they have an Altar in the midst of a large circle surrounded and adorned 
with birds’ feathers of different colors, of those birds which they use in the sacrifices and worship 
of their idols. Inside of the circle there was a painted figure of various colors, after the manner of 
a devil, such as is used by the Indians of New Spain; the sides of which had the figures of the sun 
and the moon. When our soldiers and sailors came forward to see this Temple of worship, they 
found inside the said circle two immense crows, many times larger than the ordinary ones. When 
our Spaniards arrived at the inclosure, these great birds flew from their perching-place and lighted 
on a rough rock close by the Temple, which the soldiers, seeing the immense size of the birds, 
tempted them to level their arquebuses at them, and firing, killed them both dead. When the 
Indians saw the birds drop down dead, they commenced to cry and make great lamentations, 
particularly their guide, who had conducted them to the place. think,” says the narrator, ‘that these 
people worship these crows as the devil, for they have the greatest veneration and respect for 
them.’ One of the Chaplains of the Expedition, who had gone to the Temple, saw the Indian 
women afterwards cleaning some fish for their families, and when they came near the crows, the 
birds eat the fish from their hands with their beaks; during which the Indians stood silent, and 
seemed afraid to look, hear, or stir, and were filled with dread when they saw the Spaniards throw 
rocks at them.” 


The Great Crow mentioned in this account is no doubt the Great Vulture or Condor of 
California, which, it seems, is an object of great veneration or worship among the Indian tribes of 
every portion of the State at the present time. An account of the Bird-Feast may be found in Padre 
Boscana’s Indians of San Juan Capistrano, referred to in the First Series of the Indianology. 


Viscaino, or his Chaplain, Padre Ascencion, describes all the Islands of the Santa Barbara 
Channel as extremely populous with. Indians, and that they used small canoes of planks well put 
together, and traded with the Indians of the mainland. The work of Torquemada, quoted above, is 
one of the most celebrated on the Indianology of Spanish North America, and was first printed at 
Seville, in Spain, in 1615, in three large volumes. This edition was republished in Madrid in 1725. 
The first edition is extremely scarce. The Minister of State, Don Andrés Gonzales de Barcia, had 
three magnificent copies prepared and presented to the Imperial College of the Jesuits in Madrid. 
The second edition had become also extremely rare in 1756. These facts are related in the third 
volume of Venega’s California (Madrid, 1757), with others entering extensively into descriptions 
of the Indians of the Coasts of the two Californias; at that early period very populous with the 
indigenous tribes. The editor of Venega’s work states that he had the greatest desire to consult the 
original maps, reports, and accounts of Viscaino’s celebrated voyage in the publication of his 
book, but that they could not be got at after numerous searchings and inquiries among his most 
influential friends in Old and New Spain. 


The California Condor 


Note, 15 August, 1860—Dr. C. O. Canfield, of Monterey, purchased an egg of this bird (in 
April present) from the same ranchero of the Carmelo, mentioned in the author’s notes on the 
Condor, published in the Furuer from May to July, 1859. This egg was considerably smaller than 
the one noted by me in those papers, but was in every other respect similar. From the same person 
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he purchased a young female Condor weighing about three pounds. Its plumage was then a 
darkish lead-color; it was then said to be about two weeks old. At this time it weighs about twelve 
pounds, the plumage nearly black, with heavy down, and the wing and tail-feathers four or five 
inches long, and growing rapidly. It became exceedingly tame, docile, and fondling. It must be 
able to fly in the next four months, or say twelve. Its growth has been very rapid. The accounts 
related of Viscaino in 1602 of its being made so tame by the Indians of Santa Catalina Island, and 
by recent California authors, are entirely borne out by Canfield’s possession of this specimen of 
the Great Vulture of California. 
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California Motes 


BY ALEX. S. TAYLOR 


THE INDIANOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA 
SECOND SERIES 


Continued from the FARMER of February 8, 1861. 


INDIANS OF THE COUNTIES SOUTH OF SAN BUENAVENTURA AND THE 
COLORADO VALLEYS 


The Indians of San Diego County, ete. 


In an interesting article published in the San Francisco Herald of June 1853, Major 
McKinstry, of the Army, makes the following remarks on the Indians of San Diego County and 
the Colorado Country. A fuller description of the Yumas may be found in Pattie’s Expedition 
through the Colorado Country, published at Cincinnati in 1831 or 1833, giving an account of his 
journey through New Mexico, Northern Mexico, and Alta California, in 1825 to 1829. 


The limit of the county of San Diego (as defined by an Act of the State Legislature) covers an 
immense area of territory, and contains within its boundaries about 3000 Indians, divided into 
three distinct nations or tribes: Yumas, 500; Cohuillas, 2000; Dieguinas, 500. The two last named 
tribes are again subdivided into mission or Christianized Indians, and Gentiles. The Yumas are a 
wild, fierce and warlike people, inhabiting the section of country watered by the Colorado, and 
from time immemorial have been at war with their neighbors, and never omit an opportunity to 
plunder their friends. The Dieguinas reside in the southern part of the country, and claim the land 
from a point on the Pacific to the eastern foot of the mountains impinging on the desert. The 

huillas reside in the northern half of the country, and southern part of Los Angeles; they claim 


a strip of country commencing on the coast and extending to within fifty miles of the Colorado 
river, following the eastern base of the mountains. The division of territory is well known to, and 
recognized by, all the Indians. No violation of a neighbor’s empire is ever passed over; 
satisfaction is promptly demanded, and must be full and ample to meet the requirement of an 
international law that rigidly enforces the rights of all. The grasshopper grounds, the rabbit 
grounds, and the venerable oaks, whose annual crops are looked to for bread, are divided off and 
apportioned by some law, the validity of which the people acknowledge and respect. The greater 
number of Indians reside in villages, whose domains include the arable foot-hills of the Eastern 
base of the mountains, and have some idea of agriculture and its attendant pursuits. About 500 of 
the Cohuilla nation originally belonged to the mission of San Luis Rey, and are now residing at 
Pala Temecula, Ahuanga, Agua Caliente, San Jacinto, and some few at and about the mission. 
Less than one-half of the Dieguinas are neophytes. The greater part reside on land belonging to 
“Gente de Rason,” and are partially domesticated, though manifesting a great aversion to labor, 
and at all times willing to resume their previous free and mountain life, that possesses charms for 
them that far outweigh anything to be found in the simple life of a husbandman. They are to found 
in the valleys of San Pascual, Santa Isabel and San José; a few cling to the mission of San Diego. 
The greater part of those who are neophytes, their descendants, and the partially domesticated 
Indians, are, for a greater or less period of the year, to be found scattered, not only over the county 
of San Diego, but also over that of Los Angeles, at the various grazing, agricultural, and vintage 
grounds, constituting a very considerable portion (as they formerly did the whole) of the hireling 
class of laborers. A portion of the Cohuillas never acknowledged allegiance to the missions, and 
of course were not subservient to the will of the friars. Yet no villages of theirs, not excepting 
those on the desert east of the mountains, fail to send forth representatives, during the harvest, in 
the southern counties of the State. The Yuma nation (with whom we are now at war) reside at or 
near the junction of the Gila and the Colorado rivers. No particular section of that country can be 
designated as their abiding place; for we find them sometimes residing at the junction of the two 
rivers, again east of the Colorado, and north of the Gila, and again south of the boundary-line, and 
on lands within the jurisdiction of the Mexican Republic. Nomadic in their habits, their hostility 
to their neighbors, above and below them on the rivers, restrains them to a well defined section of 
country, a large portion of which is nothing more than an interminable network of sloughs, 
rendering it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for our troops to find them when anxious for 
concealment. The nation was almost annihilated in 1828, by a combined effort of their Indian 
neighbors. Those that escaped destruction fled their homes and located for safety at the Mohave 
villages, high up the rivers, and remained there until the spring of 1845, during which time they 
had so far recuperated in numbers as to induce a return to their original hunting grounds. Antonio 
Garra’s plan and combinations evinced tact, talent, and profound knowledge of the country and 
our resources; and I hesitate not in saying that, but for the disaffection of Juan Antonio, a Cohuilla 
chieftain of influence, the war would not have terminated without an immense loss of life and 
property, Antonio Garra played high, but failed through the treachery of one whom he supposed a 
devoted partisan; but the recollection of his effort has not yet passed from the minds of his people, 
and I have this summer heard his requiem chanted on the foot-hills of his native Sierra, by 
hundreds of his people who mourn his death with a sincerity too apparent to be misconceived or 
misconstrued. That feeling points to another and perhaps a greater effort, unless we convince | 
them of our strength of numbers and will. In the early part of the Spanish career in this country, an 5 
attempt was made to found a mission at or near the present site of Camp Yuba, on the banks of the,” 
Colorado river. After an existence of one short year, the padre, and other Europeans connected,’ 
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with the attempt, were murdered by the Yumas, and no subsequent attempt was ever made, the 
Franciscans limiting future operations to the section of country north and west of the desert. As 
late as the year 1830, the missions of California were in a flourishing and prosperous condition. 
That of San Diego included in its domains eight large farms, or ranchos, inclosing some forty 
miles square of territory; and great attention was paid to. agriculture. Horticulture (abundant 
evidence of which still exists), also received great and deserved attention in the more immediate 
vicinity of the mission buildings. Brandy, wines, olives, and olive-oil, were important articles of 
production. From the herds and flocks, leather, soap, coarse flannels, blankets, hats, and shoes, 
were manufactured in quantities. Each mission was well provided with carpenter’s, blacksmith’s 
and saddler’s tools, and the different pursuits essential to the wants of the community, were 
planned and executed with industry, and that patience so necessary in the instruction of a people 
recently recovered from a state of barbarism. The control and management of each mission was 
left to the resident padre (priest or father), who, however, was subject to removal from one 
mission to another, by the Father President of the missions of Upper California, who alone could 
be deprived of office by his superiors of’ the college of San Fe nando, located in the capital of the 
Republic of Mexico. In the exercise of a power that to a great extent was absolute, the padres 
found little or no difficulty in accomplishing the great ends for|which they were sent to this 
country; and the traveler of this day cannot but be struck with the evidences of their great labor 
and untiring assiduity in the performance of the duty assigned them. It was made the duty of each 
resident padre to make annual returns to the President, setting forth the state of the mission under 
his charge, the number of converts, births, baptisms, marriages; and deaths, gross account of 
agricultural and mechanical products, accompanied with a statement of the amount on hand of 
live stock of all kinds. Whenever these returns showed a want of any particular article, an order 
was promptly issued and directed to some other mission to supply the deficiency. Regular books 
were kept. The great work performed in a comparative short period by the pious padres, who, 
leaving behind them the comforts and conveniences of civilized life, and actuated solely by a 
piety only equaled by their benevolence, went forth into the wilderness to preach to ignorant and 
hostile Indians the religion of their Master, attests the rapid advances towards civilization, which 
the red men of this country made under their tuition. The California Indians, with but few 
exceptions, are far inferior, in all the nobler attributes of man, to the Indians east of the 
mountains—less formidable as enemies, yet replete with treachery and its concomitant attendants. 
The simpler arts made great progress among them, and we yet find many who are tolerably 
proficient as blacksmiths, shoemakers, tanners, soap-makers, e ic. Soon after the year 1832, the 
great rival military parties of the country furnished them with atms, and, by dint of promises, 
succeeded in inducing large numbers of the neophytes to take part in the civil troubles of the 
country, contrary to the wishes of the padres. This was the first successful attempt to resist the 
hitherto absolute authority of the priests. Both the civil and military power of the country, from 
time to time, interfered, and the result was, that insubordination] and idleness rapidly spread 
among the mission Indians until in 1833, when a decree was passed by the Mexican Congress 
secularizing the missions, and ruining forever the most successful and splendid attempt the world 
has ever seen for the civilization of savage tribes. The control of the mission property was 
conferred upon military officers and their favorites. The Indiang rapidly diminished in numbers, 
and returned to their original haunts in the mountains. Yet, to this day, the Spanish language is 
spoken by them; and as they gaze from their mountain homes upon the crumbling remains of the 
poor padre’s efforts that here and there dot the valleys at their feet, many a tear is shed at the sad 
fate that has overtaken them, and many a rude prayer is recorded on High in favor of those whom 
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they still delight to call “fathers.” A different race of people are now masters of the soil. The wild 
Indians of California are, as I have before stated, far inferior to their brethren residing east of the 
mountains. A close observer will find them patriarchal, yet free; almost without morality, yet 
filled with superstitious awe and reverence for all that is unseen and incomprehensible. Their 
religious ceremonial dances are as varied as the number of bands that form a nation or tribe. In 
some tribes, the men and women unite in the dance; in others, the men alone trip to the music of 
the women, whose songs are by no means unpleasant to the ear. Among the religious dances, the 
following are the most celebrated and imposing: the hawk feast, the dance of peace and plenty, the 
dance of victory, that of puberty, and that of deprecation. When any member of the tribe is 
unaccountably taken sick, the friends and relatives of the invalid assemble in the dance called 
“deprecation.” The illness is regarded as the work of witches, or rather wizards; for it so happens 
they differ from the Puritans of our country, and among them men are more liable to be accused 
than women. The members of the tribe having assembled, on a given signal each one deposits an 
offering in a basket, provided for the purpose, and the dance begins by each warrior taking his 
place in a circle, armed with his bow and arrows, with which he keeps time, by using them as 
“castanets,” to the music sung by the women. The dancing is kept up to a late hour, and the 
ceremony concludes with the presence of a high priest, who waves on high, from right to left, the 
different offerings, shouting at each wave, and responded to by deep groans from the assembled 
crowd. This part of the ceremony is marked by a deep and respectful attention, intended to 
appease the evil genius, and restore their brother to health. The dance of puberty is conducted by 
the immediate family of the individual, and is the occasion of much joy to the tribe on the first 
proof of womanhood in a maiden. Invitations are sent off to the surrounding tribes, announcing a 
grand ceremonial feast, which is conducted as follows: The different candidates are marched in 
solemn procession to a spot selected for the purpose, surrounded and accompanied by all the 
married women of the tribe, decorated in their finery, and chanting songs expressive of their 
thanks to the Great Spirit who guides their affairs. A large hole is scooped in the ground, and a fire 
lighted and kept burning until the sides of the cavity are well baked. The maidens are then 
wrapped in blankets and deposited upon a bed of aromatic plants, and covered with bushes, whose 
branches are ornamented with flowers. The young girls assemble around the grave and sing, from 
morning until night, for three successive days. As the sun goes down, the “candidates” are 
removed to their wigwams, only to undergo the same sweating operations on the morrow. The 
“three nights” are spent by the whole tribe in feasting and dancing. On the morning of the fourth 
day, the candidates appear, and it is formally announced by their friends that they are in the 
market for matrimony. 


Founding of an Old Spanish Catholic Mission in 1798 


I forward you the translation, made by an old friend, of a manuscript account of the 
foundation of the Mission of San Luis Rey de Francia, in San Diego county, Father de La Suen, 
for some time President of the Franciscan Missions of California, and acting as Provisional 
Bishop of California, in the early part of this century. He was one of the companions of Padre 
Junipero; died on the 27th June, 1803; and was buried in the old Mission Church of Carmello. 
Padre La Suen is the minister who is spoken of by La Perouse when he visited Monterey in 
September, 1786. It is situated in a dry, healthy and exceedingly beautiful country, in one of the 
valleys of the Coast, after passing from the Great Colorado Desert, and about twenty-five miles 
from San Diego. The soil has the singular faculty of producing the grains and fruits of both 
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tropical and temperate zones, when proper attention is bestowed on their cultivation. The old 
priest mentioned in the letter, Antonio Peyri, is one of the mo st celebrated characters in the past 
history of our State. After a residence of thirty-four years at San Luis Rey, he left California with 
the benedictions and esteem of all classes, and is said to have died in Spain or in Rome, a few 
years ago. When he left the Mission in 1832, the establishment was in the most flourishing 
condition, and had a population at times of 3000 Indians. The|old man was exceedingly popular 
among the pioneer foreign residents, and treated our countryman, James Pattie, with great 
hospitality in 1829, after his cruel reception and imprisonment by Echandia. Pattie was the first 
American traveler who described the interior of this country, and the later accounts entirely 
confirm his statements published in 1832. I am informed by fr. David Spence that before the 
commencement of the trade in hides and tallow, in 1824, Father Peyri’s establishment owned, or 
had the fame of owning, from the wise management of the venerable founder, 80,000 head of 
horned stock, 4000 horses (wild and tame), 70,000 sheep, 200| yokes of working bullocks, large 
numbers of mules and hogs, and the best Church and Indians i 1 the country. Grapes, peaches, figs, 
olives, pomegranates, nectarines, apricots, and all sorts of fruits, grew with no other attention than 
planting and irrigation; also, wheat, barley, Indian corn, and eyery kind of grain planted. a. s. T. 


Live Jesus, Sir Governor—My dear Sir: At last I have the desired satisfaction 
to participate with your Excellency, that on this date, the day of the Festivity 
of San Antonio de Padua, in this place, called by the natives Icayme, and by 
the first discoverers San Juan Capistrano, half way between the Missions of 
San Juan Capistrano and San Diego, in the presence and assistance of the 
Captain of the Cavalry, Don Antonio Grajera, and the Reverend fathers and 
apostolical preachers Friar Juan Norbetto de Santiago, Minister of the 
Mission of San Juan Capistrano, and Friar Antonio Peyri, destined for this; 
the soldiers destined to their guardianship, a large number of neophytes who 
came from the Missions of San Juan Capistrano an d San Diego, to commence 
the work here, and a great multitude of Gentiles of both sexes and of all ages, 
who manifested great satisfaction and complacence. I blessed the place and 
the water, and adored a large cross we had erected] We then sung the Litany 
of the Saints, and said High Mass. At the same time, I preached and exhorted 
them to cooperate in such a holy work, and we concluded the ceremony with 
singing the Te Deum Laudamus. After passing ab put an hour and half, the 
Gentiles who were present assisting us, offered spontaneously twenty-five 
boys and twenty-nine girls, asking me to have them baptized. This morning 
and part of the afternoon, in the brush tent that we formed yesterday and has 
served to-day for the Holy Mass, I have solemnly| baptized in all fifty-four 
souls. They likewise wished me to baptize other seven young men and twelve 
girls; but I told them it was necessary that they should be first instructed, and 
they are now learning the catechism—thank God.|This is the way we took 
possession of this place, dedicated to the glorious Saint Louis, King of France; 
in this way commencing the Mission of this sacred title, in conformity with the 
superior orders of his Excellency the Marqués de Branciforte, Viceroy of New 
Spain, and your Excellency. God preserve your E icellency in His grace for 
many years. The Mission of “San Luis Rey de Francia” commenced on June 
13th, 1798. I kiss the bands of your Excellency, and am your obedient servant 
and Minor Chaplain, FRIAR FERMIN FRANCISCO DE LA SUEN. 


To the Col. Commandante and Inspector, Don Diego/de Borica. 
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This is a copy of the original sent to your Excellency. (The Viceroy of Mexico.) 


(Signed) BorIca. 
[San Francisco Herald, March 1854.] 


Southern California 


A correspondent of the Pacific, speaking of the extreme southern counties of the State, says: 
The county of San Diego is bounded by the ocean for sixty miles; by the boundary line of Mexico 
for more than one hundred and fifty miles; by the eastern line of the State upwards of fifty miles; 
and on the north by the counties of San Bernardino and Los Angeles more than two hundred 
miles. Its area is greater than that of some of the States of the Union. Two-thirds of its area is a 
barren waste of plains and mountains. The western part may not inappropriately be styled the 
transition land. We here find the barren plains and naked mountains which prevail in Mexican as 
well as the fertile valleys and forest mountains of northern California. The climate is perhaps 
unsurpassed on the American Continent: it is susceptible of producing not only the cereals and 
fruits of the temperate zone, but the produce of the tropics, in all their varieties and to a large 
amount. Extensive tracts within this county are most suitable for the sugar-cane. A large portion 
of what is now known as desert, will in a few years become the most fertile part of the country. It 
is a somewhat remarkable feature of the extensive plain to the west of the Colorado river, that 
while the river runs south along the eastern side of the plain, the middle from where the State line 
crosses, descends towards the north. Thus furnishing with facility the means of irrigating with the 
waters of the river a large tract of most productive land. There is one variety of the Palm-tree, 
indigenous in this county, of which I do not recollect having seen any description. Its fruit is a 
small black berry, of a sweet and agreeable taste, growing in large racemes upon long pendent 
foot stalks. To procure the berries, the Indians cut down the trees, which grow from fifty to a 
hundred feet high. The foliage consists of a few fan-shaped leaves at the top, below which, for a 
number of feet, the dead and drooping leaves of previous years give to the tree the appearance of 
a monstrous brown umbrella. Until the decline of the Missions in Upper California, there were at 
each of the two Missions situated in this county, extensive orchards of the olive-tree, the fruit of 
which was prepared and of daily use upon the table. Large quantities of oil were also 
manufactured which was used not only for the table, but for cooking purpose in the kitchen, as 
well as for light. The olive of the Mission of San Diego was unsurpassed in richness or flavor by 
any from Italy. 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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California Notes 


By ALEX. S. TAYLOR 


THE INDIANOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA 
SECOND SERIES 


Continued from the FARMER of February 15, 1861. 


Drying Up of the Colorado Bottoms 


A correspondent of the Alta California of November 1858, traveling by the Overland Stage, 
gives the following interesting note on the recent desiccation of the Southern country: We arrived 
at Alamo, in the Colorado country, the next station, about half past one o’clock, and were detained 
an hour or more. Here I learned, from an Indian Chief of the Hocomba tribe, and an intelligent 
white man who has traversed these sands and mountains for many years, some curious facts, as 
they allege, in relation to the former condition of this desert. The Chief says that, not many years 
since, and during his life time, the now barren plains were rich and fertile valleys; that he himself 
had planted and raised, between this and the last station, fine crops of vegetables, grapes, and 
other fruits. This statement is corroborated by the white man above referred to, who says that he 
himself has seen the spot of ground spoken of, which has the appearance of having been tilled. He 
also says that, at present, near the foot of the mountains in the distance, the Indians of the 
Hocomba and Gaginga tribes still have fine gardens and vineyards, which they cultivate in 
luxuriant valleys, but the latter are small. The Indians say that violent earthquakes have produced 
the present desert. This is again corroborated by the white, who|says that about five years since, 
an alarming earthquake occurred, which, it will be remembered) by some, was spoken of by the 
papers; when smoke was seen issuing from the crevices in the earth, and the effects of which are 
visible at this day. The rains fall here, at intervals, very heavily, and fill the beds of the streams; 
these, within two hours, will be entirely dry, every vestige of water having entirely disappeared. 


The Indians of the Tejon 


The Reservation contains some of the richest agricultural land in the State, and supports one 
thousand Indians. Many of the women perform as neat needle-work as can be done by our 
civilized ladies, and are also very industrious in the field. The men however, that is to say the 
middle-aged class, are very lazy, and can scarcely be made to work at all. The boys from twelve to 
sixteen, together with squaws, do the principal part of the labor. The boys do it with a high degree 
of pleasure; the squaws, because they have always been used to drudgery; and the old men, from a 
sense of duty, believing, as they do, that the immemorial custom of their tribe, which makes old 
age a state of servitude, is right. The prospect is that the middle-aged class of men can never be 
made of much account, but the rising generation give promises which are highly gratifying to the 
philanthropist —[Marysville Express, Oct. 1857.] 


The Way to Manage Indians 


The Los Angeles Star of May 1859, referring to the mistaken clemency of Col. Hoffman, and 
his late treaty with the Indians, and the fact that a party of whites were attacked soon after, and 
one man killed, says: More than thirty years since, when American trappers, with careful step, 
first trod the banks of the streams and rivulets of Northern Mexico, in pursuit of the beaver, a 
company of Missourians, of French descent, followed down the Gila river below the Pimo 
villages. While all but a solitary camp sentinel were asleep, they were fallen upon by a large 
number of the Pimo Indians, who during the afternoon came into the camp. The Indians were 
unarmed, and, as they proffered their friendship, no suspicion was excited. Early in the evening 
the Indians brought into the camp a quantity of poles for the pretended purpose of keeping up fires 
during the night. As soon as the fatigued trappers were asleep, and the poles with which the 
Indians kept up their fires were burned into a sufficient number of clubs, conveniently sized, the 
savages fell upon the sentry and the sleeping company, and murdered the whole party. The 
following year another party of trappers, mostly Americans, led by a native of Tennessee, arrived 
near the Pimo villages. The Indians approached their camp with signs of peace and friendship. 
When a large number of them, headed by their chiefs, had collected near the party, a scattering 
fire was opened upon them by the trappers, which caused many to bite the dust. Among those who 
fell was the head-chief of the Pimos. The lesson taught those Indians at that time by that little 
band of hardy hunters, was effectual. They had been met and overcome by their own artifices. 
From that day to the present, they have been the best Indians the continent affords, and they 
number themselves by thousands; when, if they had not been taught so salutary a lesson, which 
changed their very nature, they would ere this, no doubt, have become extinct. 


Gold on the Declivities of the Colorado Mountains 


Gold on the Declivities of the Colorado Mountains, and the Volcanoes and Sulphur 
Mountains near the Gulf-head 


A gentleman, well known in this city, called on us recently, says the San Diego Herald (1856), 
and informed us that he had an interview with a Californian, an officer of an independent 
company of volunteers in Lower California, who gave the information of new discoveries of gold, 
at a place called Santa Catalina, about twenty miles this side of the mouth of the Colorado, in the 
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direction of San Diego, and about one hundred and seventy miles from this place. The prospecting 
party, consisting of ten men, was sent out from Santo Tomas by the Colonel commanding, to 
prospect for gold. The movement was based on information obtained from an Indian, a neophyte, 
formerly belonging to the Mission of Santa Catalina, who was enjoined by the priest not to 
divulge the secret of the existence of gold in the vicinity, fearing that there might be an influx of 
foreigners, which would destroy his influence. [The Mission of Santa Catalina de los Yumas was 
founded by the Dominican Friars on 18th May, 1797.] The prospecting party above named, after 
several days search in the vicinity of the place designated, distovered a volcano or burning 
mountain, on the south side of which they found a vast deposit of sulphur, perfectly pure, judged 
to be millions of tons in extent. On a spur of the burning mountain, which is supposed to be of 
recent origin, as no person who has ever traveled in that vicin ity has witnessed a similar eruption 
for many years past; jutting out of the northeast, were found dk posits of the precious metal, 
interspersed with veins of quartz. The expedition was intended to be kept a profound secret, 
except to the party engaged in the search, but the man who gave the information could not refrain 
from imparting the information to his relative, a brother-in-la . The party being out of provisions, 
were obliged to return for a new supply, and will immediately return to the spot to prosecute their 
discoveries and commence operations. We shall wait with anxiety the result of their operations, a 
full account of which has been promised us by one of the party. It may be that they have been 
deceived in reference to the character of the metal found, for it has long been known that vast 
deposits of pure copper exist in several localities through that section of country, and it may be 
that ignorant natives have mistaken the one metal for the other, We shall see. 


The Mohave Confederacy 


The Los Angeles Vineyard of the 29th April, 1859, says: Wẹ have received from S. A. Bishop, 
Esq., a Mohave Indian bow and twenty arrows, together with a wolf-skin head dress, all taken 
from the fighting ground on the Colorado river. The bow and a few of the arrows were taken from 
a Mohave who was shot and scalped by Bishop’s men. The arrows are of four different tribes, 
Mohaves, Pah Utahs, Cuchuns and Yumas. The bow is a “long|bow,” the string of which, when 
the bow is strung, measures 5 feet 3% inches in length. During the fight, the Indians shot many 
arrows into Mr. Bishop’s camp, from the opposite side of the river. 


Case of Witchcraft in San Diego County 


On Sunday, 19th September, an affidavit was made before Justice Noyes, says the San Diego 
Herald (1858), that three persons were about to be hung at the Rancho de Pala, the residence of 
Manuelito, the great chief of the San Luis Rey Indians, for the ¢rime of being hichiseras witches, 
and a writ of habeas corpus was issued by Judge Kurtz, and Sheriff Lyons dispatched to rescue 
them. Upon the arrival of the Sheriff at Pala, he found a large number of Indians collected to 
witness the execution; but Manuelito had left, having received information of the intended visit of 
the officer of the law, and feeling very indignant at the interference of the civil authorities. He left 
orders with a subordinate chief to deliver up the three witches, pr to hang them, as he might feel 
inclined. He chose to do the latter, and but for the timely interference of the Sheriff, they would 


have been executed. 
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Sheriff Lyons found the hichineras in prison, where they had been confined for several weeks. 
All three are Indians, the male being about thirty years old, and a helpless cripple, having lost the 
use of his legs, below the knees. One of the females is a young woman, not over twenty-five years 
of age, of prepossessing appearance, and remarkably neat and tidy for an Indian. She spoke 
Spanish well, and had letters of recommendation from families whom she had served. The other 
female was a decrepit old woman, bent over and wrinkled, and was the mother of the first two 
mentioned. They are all much emaciated, having had nothing to eat, as they informed the Sheriff, 
for several days. They were released and properly cared for by Mr. Lyons. 


The San Diego Herald adds: These three persons have been long suspected, by the Indians, of 
being hichiseras, and were much feared as such. The chief, having been sick a short time since, 
imagined himself bewitched by them, and on his recovery had them arrested and confined; and a 
few days since they were taken to Temecula, went through a regular trial by jury, and were 
sentenced to be hung, which would have been effected but for the humane act of one of our 
citizens. 


Manuelito, the chief, is an Indian of superior mind, and for personal appearance, manners and 
education, will rank with many of the gente razon in the State. He has always been friendly to the 
whites, and has rendered the authorities material service. He has the Indians comprising the San 
Luis tribe completely under his control, and is feared and respected by the neighboring tribes. His 
word has always been law with them, and he has administered justice, according to his own 
notions, without any interference from the civil authorities, until now; and we understand that he 
feels much aggrieved, considering that his power is gone and his reign at an end, and has 
expressed his determination to abdicate. 


Further Particulars of the Murder of G. R. Morris 


Mr. R. K. Porter, whose communication from San Diego appeared in yesterday’s San 
Francisco Bulletin, gave some farther interesting particulars of the sad fate which befel the 
esteemed correspondent from Lower California of the San Francisco Bulletin, George R. Morris; 
and also of the escape from the Indians of his companion, J. W. Carey. Mr. Carey himself, writing 
from Colorado City, on October 17th, 1858, says: On the 15th of September we arrived from 
Santo Tomas, on the Colorado bottom, about 130 miles below Fort Yuma, in Lower California, 
among the Cocopa Indians. We had with us four Mexicans and one Indian from the Mission of 
Santa Caterina. They all deserted us on the night of the 17th. We were encamped among some 500 
Indians. On the 18th the Indians stole most of our provisions, revolvers, knives and ammunition. 
Morris grumbled very much at the outrage, when the chief drew up some 80 or 100 men and was 
going to shoot us, but other chiefs interfered and I gave them a soldier’s coat, which spared us that 
time. On the evening of the 20th, after they had escorted us to the last rancheria, they demanded of 
its recommendations such as are usually given by Americans to Indians, saying that they had been 
kind, etc. The papers were given, and they said we could go on with our operations. We started for 
Fort Yuma with a volunteer escort of one captain, two Cocopas and one Yuma. I told Morris they 
were leading us on the wrong trail, and we had better make our escape. We had four mules and 
one horse. At camp that night they told us it was a good place to kill us, and cut off Morris’ head 
with an ax. It being dark, I made my escape by hiding in the bushes. I lived eleven days on a 
rattlesnake, until I was picked up by a steamer on the banks of the Colorado river. 
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Indian Aversion to Beards 


Baldwin Molhausen, who was with Lieut. Whipple’s expla ring party along the thirty-fifth 
parallel. narrates in his diary the following amusing incident. The Indians alluded to live on 
Colorado: Our appearance in the village and settlements of these savages created no little 
sensation—though only of a pleasant and good humored kind. ‘The hills and roofs were quickly 
covered with natives of every age and sex, who enjoyed thence a full view of the long procession 
of strangers; and our copious beards, which had now had the benefit of nearly a year’s 
undisturbed growth, and with most of us reached down to the breast, seemed particularly to amuse 
the ladies. In the encampment that we had left, one or another had occasionally ventured to touch 
these somewhat tangled decorations, in order to convince hers elf of the genuineness, but when at 
a distance, they gave us to understand, in an unmistakable manner, that they did not consider these 
appendages at all attractive, though we were rather proud of them, as testifying to the length of 
our journey. Whenever one of us bearded fellows rode past them, the women burst into a fit of 
laughter, and put their hands before their mouths, as if the sight of us rather tended to make them 
sick. 


The Indians of Lower California 


The work of the Jesuit Clavijero is in many respects a much Superior one to that of Venegas, as 
it treats more fully of each subject, besides adding many new ohes not to be found in the first 
Jesuit history of California. Venegas’ was published in 1757, ten years before the order of 
expulsion of the Jesuits (1767), and contains the history of the Californias, and partially of 
Sonora, to about 1750; while Clavijero gives the history of the interregnum from 1750 to 1767, 
and an account of the departure of the sixteen Jesuit missionaries from Lower California on the 3d 
of February, 1768, for Mexico, and the arrival of their successors, the Franciscan Friars, under 
Junipero Serra; which last, in the succeeding years 1789-74, became the founders of the missions 
of Alta California. 


Clavijero’s work was written in Italian and published (after his death) at Sasena or at Venice in 
1789, or twenty-two years after the arrival in Italy of the exiled Jesuits. It was translated into 
Spanish by Padre San Vicente, of Mexico, about 1805, who brings down the history of Lower 


California to December, 1797, but only in a very abstract form, 4nd makes a similar relation of the 
settlement of Alta California from 1769 to 1796. | 


Clavijero says the fourteen missions founded by the Jesuits prior to 1767, contained about 
7,000 Indians in the territory from Cape San Lucas in 23°, to Santa Maria near latitude 30°. The 
missions further north, to the Alta California frontier, were all founded and administered by the 
Dominicans of the College of Santiago in Mexico after 1768 (except two or three incipient ones 
by the Franciscans of Padre Junipero’s company, between 1769|and 1772), as stated by San 
Vicente, the translator, in an account dated December, 1796, in the order of their geographical 
parallels, to wit, San Fernando Villecata, El Santissima Rosario, Santo Domingo, San Vicente 
Ferrer, Santo Tomas, San Miguel, and San Pedro Martyr. These|missions contained about 8,000 
Indian converts in 1796. Another one was founded about 1798 among the Yumas on the Eastern 
declivities of the Cordillera (where was also situated San Pedro|Martyr), and named Santa 
Catalina. Both these last two missions were burned and destroyed by the treacherous Yumas 
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between 1810 to 1830. The old Jesuit missions placed under the Dominicans in 1772, were in the 
same order in December, 1796, as follows: San Jose of the Cape, Todos Santos, N. S. Loretto, San 
Francisco Xavier, San Jose Comondre, La Concepcion, Santa Rosalie Mulege, San Ignacio, Santa 
Gertrudis, San Francisco Borga. Two missions were also founded between 17741783, near the 
junction of the Colorado and Gila rivers by the Franciscans of the College of Santa Cruz, of the 
city of Querétaro, in Mexico. These missions were within three leagues of each other, near the 
passes of the rivers, and not far from the present site of Fort Yuma. The two missions were named 
San Pablo y San Pedro, and Purimsima Concepción, and were administered by Friars Juan Dias, 
of Estramandura; Matias Moreno, of Burgos; Francisco Garces, of Aragon; and Juan Barraneche, 
of Habana. They were all natives of Old Spain, except the last, who seems to have been a native of 
Spanish Florida. They were also guarded by a force of sixteen soldiers and sixteen armed settlers, 
all under a commissioned officer of the king’s army. The priests, soldiers and settlers were all 
murdered, but one person, early in 1783, and the mission burnt to the ground by the Yumas. The 
one who escaped made his way to Arizpe, in Sonora, and a force was sent in the succeeding year 
to ascertain the facts and punish the treacherous marauders, all of which may be found in the life 
of Padre Junipero. 


The following specimens will show what relation obtained philologically between the Indians 
of Lower and Upper California. “To show what diversities of dialects there are in the languages 
spoken in Lower California,” says Clavijero, “we insert here the Lord’s Prayer in three dialects of 
the Cochemis Indians, as follows: 


In the dialect of the Missions of San Francicso Xavier and of San Jose de Comondre, in 
latitude 26°: 


Sennayie nakeanamba, yaa ambayujup buht mombojua tamala gkomenda hi 
nogodogono de mtiejueg gkajim; pennayuia bogodogno gkajim, quail 
ambayujup maha yaa kaemamet e decuinyi moo puegigu: yaam buhulu mujua 
ambayujupmo de dabijus, amet e no guilugni ji pagkajim. Tamada yaa ibo 
tejueg guiluguigui pamejech è mò, ibò yanno puegin: guihi tamma yaa 
gambuegjula kcepujui ambinyijua pennayula dedoudugujus, guilugni 
pagkajim; guihi yaa tagamuegla hui ambinyyjua hi doomo puguegjua, hi 
doomo pogounyim, tamnegjua, guihi ufi mahel kammet edicuin yumo, guihi 
yaà hui mabinyi yaà gumbuegjus pagkaudugum. Amen. 


In the dialect of the missions of San Francisco de Borga, Santa Gertrudis and Santa Maria, 
near latitude 30°: 


Cahai apa, ambeing mia, meinbanajua val vuitmaha; amet mididuvaijua 
cucuem; jemmujua, amabang vihi mieng, ame tenang luvihim. Thevap yicuè 
timiei: digua, iban-anang gna cahitteviehip nuhigua avieuvehàm, vi chip 
iyieguä guàcaviuvem: cassetasuang mamenit-gnakum, guang tevisiec gna 
cavignaha. Amen. 


In the dialect of the missions of San Ignacio de Kadakamang, near latitude 28°: 


Ua-Vappa amma-bang miamu, ma-mang-a-jua huit maja tejem: amatma- 
thadabajua ucuem: kem-mu-jua amma-bang vahi-mang amat-a-nang la- 
uahim. Toguap ibang gual guieng-a-vit-a-jua iban-a-nang packagit: nuht- 
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pajijua abadakegem, machi uayecg-jua packabaya-guem: kazet-a-juan 
gameuegnit-pacum: guang mayi-acg packabanajam. Amen. 
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THE INDIANS OF THE NORTHERN Coast COUNTRY 


The Indians of the Northern Coast countries of California, between the Pacific Ocean 
and the Sacramento Mountains. 


These accounts being now very scarce and rare, their republication herein will enable the 
readers of the Indianology to make a more thorough comparison with those of the other sections 
of the State heretofore given. In Mr. George Gibbes’ numerous vocabularies and notes on the 
Indian tribes of these districts, made during his explorations of 1851, and contained in the third 
volume (1854) of Schooloraft’s Indians, the inquirer will find valuable material for study. The 
native Californians have a story of a tribe of Indians in Mendocino county in which the women 
have equal rights and sway with the men, a veritable nation of California Amazons. 


The Indians of Northern California have almost melted away in the presence of the white race, 
and the remainder are a degraded race, decimated by spirituous liquors and poisonous diseases. 
They are driven to beggary and theft by hunger, and the money which they earn, instead of being 
a blessing is a curse. Since the red man has acquired a taste for b andy and sweetmeats, and is able 
to purchase them for gold, he has neglected the natural epN of the land which were 
previously his only dependence. Many have lost their taste for the bread of their fathers, and 
civilization has taught them to feel wants without teaching them the means of obtaining proper 
gratification. Their manner of preparing food is highly primitive, and forms a striking contrast to 


the methods of French cookery. Human ideas of cleanliness are only relative, and perhaps the 
degree of cleanliness observed by the Indians may be best left to the imagination. They make their 
bread of acorns and horsechestnuts, and the seeds of a species of pine tree. These materials are 
pulverized in a rude stone mortar. This meal is mixed with cold water in a water tight basket 
woven of small rushes. Some berries are added, and their sourness supplies the place of salt. Some 
laurel leaves supply the place of spice. The mixture is boiled by throwing red-hot stones, as large 
as two fists, into the basket. When the chase is productive, and fresh meat can be had, it is cut into 
strips, and broiled on hot stones. Fish are cooked in the same manner. The chase, which was 
previously their chief dependence, still furnishes those living high up in the mountains with an 
abundance of game, deer, hare, squirrels, sage hens, geese and ducks. Fishing, of late, has been 
very productive. 


Fishing 


The manner in which the Indians catch fish shows much cunning, and proves how closely they 
- have observed the habits of the finny tribes. They seek a basin-shaped place in a stream, and fence 
across the lower end of it with stakes. A squad of squaws and children go into the stream about a 
mile above, and march down in the water, making a great noise. Thus they chase the fish 
gradually to the basin, and at last the upper end of that place is fenced across in like manner with 
the lower end. The basin is guarded till night, when fires are kindled about it, and the fish come to 
the surface near the bank to see the light. The Indian is on the watch, and as soon as he sees his 
game, he throws a spear, which seldom misses its object. The point of the spear is composed of a 
small bone needle, which sits in a socket, and pulls out as soon as the fish starts. A string 
connecting the spear handle and the center of the bone serves, when pulled, to turn the needle 
crosswise in the wound. Thus the finny sinner has little chance of escape. 


Clothing 


The clothing of the Indians, since their communication with the white man, has undergone 
many changes. They prize the clothing of the civilized races highly, and each garment is 
considered precious by itself alone. A red man dressed in a black frock-coat without pantaloons 
may appear slightly ridiculous to us, but he is not the less an object of admiration to himself. The 
sight of a vest on the body of a Digger, possessed of a very short, ragged, and dirty shirt as his 
only other garment, and the vest buttoned on his back at that, is not fitted to heighten our ideas of 
the stoical pride of these sons of nature. The Indians living at a distance from the whites still rely 
for clothing upon their ancient resources—principally the skins of wild beasts. 


Tanning 


The tanning of these hides, which many tribes have brought to an art, is interesting enough to 
deserve a few words. The skin is laid in still water till the hair will come off readily, when it is 
removed. At the same time the flesh on the inside of the skin is scraped off with sharp stones. The 
hide is next stretched between two trees, until it is half dry, when the brains of some animal, 
warmed at a fire, are rubbed upon the inside, and the skin is rubbed and beaten till it is soft, in the 
same manner practiced by our tanners. Finally, the skin is buried four or six weeks in moist earth, 
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and is then little, if at all, inferior in softness and strength to the best leather tanned by civilized 
tanners. 


Indian Arms 


The principal arms of the Indian continue to be his bow and arrow. Their construction requires 
a high degree of skill, and the manner in which the red man examines and tries his weapons shows 
that be has the same feeling towards them which the white soldier has for his rifle or his sabre. 
The making of bows and arrows is always a subject of earnest consultation in the Indian camps, 
and a new weapon goes through very hard examination and trial. The wood of the cedar is used 
for bows, and its elasticity and strength are secured by a covering of deer sinews on the back. The 
points of the arrows are generally made of quartz and flints, which are broken to a proper shape. 
Poisoned arrows are unknown here. The California Indians catry their arrows in the skin of a fox 
on their arm. The Yaqui Indians of Sonora carry their arrows ih a quiver on their back. 


Granaries 


The Indians, like other classes of men, are compelled to store up food for times of scarcity. 
Their granaries, different from those of all other races, are large baskets or boxes of wicker-work 
upon trees. An oak tree, with two strong horizontal branches, at the same height, not very far from 
the ground, is usually selected. Sticks are laid from one branch to the other, and tied down, and 
twigs are interwoven until there is a substantial floor. Sides and top are made in a similar manner, 
leaving a hole or door near the trunk of the tree. To keep the rat$, squirrels, and ants away from his 
stores, the Indian smears the trunk round with pitch, which is furnished in abundance by the pine 
trees. When the stores of his own granary are exhausted, he finds another resource in the stores of 
another tenant of the woods. The woodpecker, or, as the Spaniards call him, the carpintero, is that 
storekeeper, and his services are so great that the red man never kills any of his kind. During the 
summer the carpintero digs holes, each the size of an acorn, in|the bark of the pine trees, and 
when the acorns ripen, he selects the best, and puts them one by one into his holes. One bird will 
thus stow away a very large quantity of the oak fruit, and often trees three or four feet in diameter 
will be found to average thirty acorns to a square foot of surface to a height of thirty feet from the 
ground. The acorns At so well, and are hammered in so tightly, that they seldom fall out. When 
the Indian has entirely consumed his own stores, and not until three days of hunger, does be 
trespass on the stores of the carpintero. When this man has at last determined to rob the bird, 
which he does with a deep religious feeling, he builds a fire about the chosen tree, and the smoke 
serves at once as a notice to the former owner to drive him away, and if the fire be kept up a while 
to render the acorns unpalatable to him. The Indian tears off the bark, turns the outside down, and 
most of the acorns fall out with a little shaking. The wild red man considers theft from the whites 
as morally right under all circumstances, but robbery of the carpintero, except in case of the 
utmost need, is an unpardonable offense; a deep crime against his best friend. 


Burial 


Their manner of burial by cremation is similar to that of some other California tribes. 
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Punishments for Crime 


The death punishment is unknown to the Indians; the law of revenge may be executed by an 
Indian only on a member of another tribe. The only punishment of an Indian by his tribe is 
expulsion from the tribe. Whenever this penalty is Inflicted, notice of it is given in all the camps 
of the tribe, and from that moment he is a stranger, who will never be recognized by his former 
friends. He is condemned to be an outcast and a wanderer. These outcasts frequently in old times 
went to the Missions, and now they lounge about military posts. The women are not cast out, but 
remain with their tribe. 


Marriage 


Many-wifery is customary; the inclination of the man to annex female companions has no bar 
except the necessity of supporting them. Prostitution appears to have first become known to the 
Indians through the whites. Among the tribes in the north of the State adultery is punished by the 
death of the child. The demoralization brought by gold upon the Indians must soon cut them off. 
They have learned all the vices of the white man and none of his virtues. They have adopted 
drunkenness and gambling, lying and prostitution. With honor and honesty the Indian loses his 
sound body. The northern tribes, who have had relatively little intercourse with the whites, are 
still, compared with the southern Indians, fine looking men. 


Language 


That the Indian is not without mental acuteness is shown by the readiness with which he 
learns new games of cards. His language is very poor; he must use gesticulation to aid his words, 
and if he were to be deprived of either he would dispense with his tongue rather than with his 
arms for the purpose of communicating his ideas. To express distance he lays the forefinger of his 
right hand on the base of the palm of the left. To express a greater distance he puts his finger to the 
elbow, and if it be a day’s journey he puts his finger to the shoulder. A journey of several days is 
measured by a movement of the arm for each day. The word “loa,” spoken deep in the throat, is 
the only word spoken in communicating the ideas of distance, and it probably has a meaning 
similar to that of our word “far.” 


This paper appeared originally in the German Journal of San Francisco, from which it was 
translated for the San Francisco Golden Era, in April, 1856. 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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The Requiem of the Ty-u-gas of Clear Lake 


In a beautiful and picturesque valley in Mendocino County, 2,500 feet above the sea, between 
two lofty ridges of the coast range of mountains, lies Clear Lake—that derives its name from the 
purity of its waters, and with the small streams tributary thereto, make the head waters of Cache 
Creek. Around this lake, which is some forty miles long by four to five broad, when first visited 
by the white man, were found the homes and hunting-grounds of the May-ac-mas. The otter and 
beaver sported along its banks, fishes innumerable leaped from its waters, and antlered hosts 
almost unheeded ranged along the valleys. We were one of a party of four who, as early as the 
autumn of 1847, visited Clear Lake. Couseneau, our guide, for many years an employee of the 
American Fur Company, had frequently visited this beautiful lake and valley. We had made our 
way along the southern shore of the lake to a point where quite abruptly it became greatly 
enlarged in width; we had encamped for the remainder of the day and night upon a point 
projecting far out from the main land; it was a beautiful spot, kept perfectly green by the moisture 
from the lake, and canopied aloft by patriarchal trees, whose drooping boughs and dense foliage 
screened us even from the more oblique rays of a setting sun. We had discussed our evening meal 
and were strolling leisurely along towards the extreme of the point that terminated in a pebbled 
shore; when, on looking around, we discovered a small band of n fully equipped with the 
implements of warfare or the chase, and making directly for us and our camp. It was but the effort 
of a moment to return and place ourselves in the best possible position to receive them, in case 
their visit should prove hostile. Onward they came with steady tread, nor did their near approach 


seem to render them in the slightest degree conscious of our near proximity, though our tent and 
camp-fire were in full view before them. Steadily holding their course along the deep-worn trail, 
they passed within a few yards of us, without so much as turning aside an inch or casting one 
solitary glance towards us. Then we breathed more freely, though not doubting the final result of 
our encounter should it have occurred, yet the consequences might have been serious to some of 
us, for they were nine in number, and the tallest and finest specimens of Digger Indians we had 
ever seen. But they passed us by, and with the same unaltered pace proceeded to a small grove of 
trees, occupying the extreme of the point almost to the water's edge. 


But even here their strange demeanor surprised our trapper guide (familiar as he was with the 
Indian character), as well as ourselves. Their movements seemed almost incomprehensible. 
Instead of preparing or partaking of the slightest repast, or reposing for a moment beneath the 
cooling quiet shades around them, they would move their lank and bony forms, from place to 
place, almost heedless of one another, and voiceless as walking skeletons, they seemed more like 
the gaunt specters of some ancient race, than living men. Around us lay the lake so placid and 
smooth, as faithfully to mirror back from its surface every surrounding object, except where the 
sportive trout, truant to its own element, sent the circling ripples coursing to the shores. But just as 
the deepening tide of twilight seemed closing around us, one of those gaunt forms proceeded 
slowly to the beach almost to the water’s edge, and kneeling down and stooping forward laid his 
forehead upon the sands; it was but for a moment however, then rose and joined his companions. 
But a short time had elapsed and another of the band advanced to the beach, and performing the 
same evolutions, in like manner retired. We began to think it some act of devotion, or worship, 
and we became anxious to know more of our strange visitors. The mountains and the forest had 
thrown their lengthened shadows on all around, and we were discussing the propriety of a 
removal or a continuance in our present position for the night, when suddenly a low united 
murmur, as of joy and sadness intermingled, was heard emanating from the swarthy band, and for 
once were they assembled in a group and motionless. And now, for the first, a gentle breeze was 
felt, that sweeping down the lake threw the tiny tokens of its presence purling along the shores. 
Presently the whole band, divested of every implement of armor, proceeded to the beach, and 
kneeling down as they had singly done before, broke suddenly forth in such a wail of apparent 
sorrow and bitter agony, not unmixed with tones of rage, hatred and revenge, and so excessive in 
intensity, as to cause us to resolve upon approaching them, and, if possible, ascertain the reason of 
their strange proceedings. Thinking that deep treachery might be in some way connected with 
their acts, fully armed, we approached to within a few yards of this prostrate and apparently deep 
agonized group. But they heeded not our presence, while their wailings seemed only increased in 
intensity. It was becoming painful to witness them; just then they ceased their wailings, and all 
was still again save the murmur of the rippling waves. Rising from their devotional postures, they 
again totally regardless of our presence, passed us by, nor was it to regain possession of their 


arms, but seating themselves in a circle, and resting their heads upon their knees, maintained a 
death-like silence. 


Determined to learn the reason of their mysterious movements, our guide, approaching one 
who seemed to be a leader or chief among them, gently tapped him on the shoulder. Instantly 
turning his wild fierce eyes upon us, without apparent hesitation, in his own dialect (with which 
our trapper was familiar) exclaimed: “You would know something of the Ty-u-ga, and why he 
weeps?” Yes, was the reply. “First then go with me to where the gentle west wind breathes into 
our ear the spirit-song of the departed, for you seem not to know that around this point of land, 
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sacred to this little remnant of our tribe, there rests upon the waters a Spirit Wave, that shaken by 
the wind rolls in upon the shore.” F ollowing our ghastly spe ¢tral visitant, and conforming to his 
direction and example, we, too, in the face of the gently increasing zephyr, bowed our heads upon 
the sands as if in adoration of some deity. But no sooner did the ear reach the level of the water, 
than a strange wild voluptuous music seenied floating about us. Rising to our feet, nothing was 
heard but the gentle dashing of the waves upon the sands. Again stooping or reclining upon the 
beach, and a melting harmony of sounds, soft as the sweet music from Eolian strings was poured 
upon the ear as wave succeeded wave, until the ear tired and the heart sickened at the wailing 
plaintive melody. After listening for a full half hour to this musical phenomenon, we returned to 
our camp, prevailing upon our Indian instructor to accompany)us. We offered him food, but he 
declined, saying: “The Ty-u-gas eat no more.” We then desired him to proceed with the history of 


his people, when, with a vehemence and earnestness known only to the true child of Nature, and 
with fire almost flashing from his eyes, he began: 


“Many, many times have the snows come and gone from yonder mountains, 
since the Ty-u-gas were the sole possessors of all these Lake-lands, the 
valleys, even the mountains, were ours; the Great! Spirit gave them to our 
fathers, and here their descendants had ever lived| But there came a time 
when famine, disease and death, swept down our|people as the tules fall 
before the autumnal fires: and such was the nature of the fell disease, that our 
strongest men and bravest warriors suffered most; when, as if to render our 
great calamity still greater, just then our ancient an d implacable foe the May- 
ac-mas invaded the hunting-grounds of our fathers. In vain we pro-tested 
against their encroachments; in vain, we raised our feeble hands against our 
vengeful foe; and in our weakness we were driven back from hill to hill, and 
from valley to valley, till at length, though battlij g bravely against our 
enemies, were forced at length upon this narrow neck of land, we and all our 
people. Here, for two hill moons did we successfully contend against the 
terrible odds of our enemies; and then, for a time, did they seem to relinquish 
their purpose of total con-quest, but it was only the better to concentrate their 
whole strength for a final effort, the more effectually to crush out the last 
hopes of our braves. It was evident, too, that a grand holocaust was in 
preparation, in which the aged and infirm of our people with our children and 
captive warriors were to be the victims, none but our wives and maidens 
would be spared. At length the day arrived, they made ithe onset, and we gave 
them battle, and bravely did our less than two hund red strong men hold in 
check the concentrated strength of the May-ac-mas; and even when the night 
closed in around us, we were not subdued, only weakened; but at length, as 
one by one our braves would droop and sink and die,| hope fled, but only to 
strengthen the energy of our despair; and terrible was|the slaughter that our 
brave men made; but ere the moon had arisen, the darkness of the night 
shutting out from their view the real weakness of our little band, now all 
broken up and wavering before the still strong and now advancing ranks of 
our enemies, with a yell of despair as a pre-concerted signal, concentrating our 
full force for a last effort at one point and aided by the darkness, we forced the 
lines of our enemies. But of the once numerous band of the brave piel 
twenty-two only survived. You ask what became of our wives and = sai 
maids and little ones-I will tell you: A few old men who ould no ms “ ~ 
battle against the enemy remained with them, and calling them all toge 
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one great group under the shadow of yonder grove, and while we waged the 
fierce strife of battle, they recounted to our people the glorious deeds of our 
fathers, the disgrace and dishonor of captivity. And thus employed even longer 
than they had hoped, did they await the despairing signal of their braves. Not 
a murmur was heard, not a sigh escaped the lips even of those yet young in 
life, for all had resolved to die rather than become the living captive victims of 
their conquerors. But, at length, the long expected cry fell upon their ears; it 
was the knell, the signal for their departure to the Spirit Land! Calmly they 
arose, and advancing to the beach, nor faltering there, onward they pressed, 
our wives and our middle-aged first, leading the little child, followed by our 
bright-eyed maidens and then our aged sires, down into the deep waters; and 
as the foremost of the conquerors reached the spot, the last or the Ty-u-gas 
had departed. The last did I say? All but the little remnant band of twenty- 
two, and we have lived only to wreak vengeance upon the May-ac-mas. And 
terrible has been that revenge: constantly lurking about their homes and 
sparing neither age nor sex, they have melted away before our deadly hatred 
and more than centenarian lives, until like us, they are but the remnant of a 
tribe; but now that our numbers are reduced to nine, and our thirst for 
vengeance more than satisfied, we wait the pleasure of the Great Spirit, to 
take us to our people.” 


And without adding another word he hastened to join his companions. The morning came, our 
strange visitors were gone; and from that day to this, neither has their war-cry been heard, nor 
have their bloody foot-prints been seen around the homes of the trembling May-ac-mas. But even 
to the present day, when the waters of Clear Lake are ruffled by the evening breeze, there is still 
heard around this point the music of the Spirit Wave, the Requiem of the departed Ty-u-gas. 


An Indian Warrior and Sagamore in San Francisco, in June 1858 


For several days past our city has been honored by the presence of the most distinguished 
warrior and sachem of Northern California. Sixty winters have left their frosts upon the head of 
the wise and valiant Opplee-Gow-Mow-e-Mah, or the “Great House Chief,” of the Hoopa Valley 
tribe; but the old man is as erect, and his eyes as bright now, as when, in the full vigor of life, he 
took the war path, and decorated his belt with the scalps of his enemies. No chief among the tribes 
of Northern California exercises anything like the influence and power wielded by Opplee-Gow- 
Mow-e-Mah. His nation numbers five hundred warriors, well armed with rifles, and skillful in the 
use of their weapons. The hostile mountain-tribes stand in awe of the “Great House Chief,” and 
the red men of the valleys are obedient to his voice. Sage in council, eloquent in speech aid 
valiant in the field, the old sagamore dictates to several thou-sands of his race, and his words are 
laws. Owing to his vast influence, the Indian Agent, Major Heintzleman, wisely adopted the 
policy of bringing him to San Francisco and Sacramento, to give him some clear idea of the 
numbers, wealth, and power, of the whites, and also that he might have an interview with Col 
Henley and Gov. Weller, for the purpose of coming to some understanding by which to obviate 
any future difficulties between his people and the whites. Accordingly, the “Great House Chief” 
arrived here a few days since, accompanied by Major Heintzleman; one of his regular bod d 
ante RE — Ee Tan-is-tah-aye, or the “Giant,” a young warrior of the Mad 

ibe, named Dru-gar-Wah-aye, or the “Flint Rock,” and a Klamath s 
ESN i quaw, named No-once, 
d One.” The warriors are clad in buckskin hunting suits, with large and rich-looking 
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The Indians of the Sacramento Valley, and those of the Northern Sierra Nevadas, and 
of the Mountains to the West of the Sacramento. 


Digger Indians Playing Billiards 


A correspondent of the Placerville American, writing from Indian Diggings, El Dorado 
county, says: I find the Digger Indians more numerous here than in the other localities I have 
visited; and from this cause, I suppose, the town received its name. I have heard a great deal said 
about the degradation and stupidity of these same Digger Indians, and it is generally asserted that 
in mental capacities they are but little above the brute creation. But to me, the novel sight of 
Indian boys playing the game of billiards skillfully, proved that they are not without capacities 
which might be greatly improved, however degraded they may be in their present condition. I was 
much interested in their games from that fact. I found they understood the angles of the table well, 
and were as proficient as the ordinary run of players. Listening to their conversation, I found they 
had acquired a sufficient knowledge of two languages to make themselves understood, in addition 
to their native dialect; and they could converse with each other either in Indian, Spanish or 
English. Barefooted Digger Indian boys playing at an ae A rosewood billiard table, and 
talking in three languages! —[Nov. 1857.] 


Indian Customs 


In consequence of the unusual mortality among the Diggers, says the Mountain Democrat, 
during the past winter, a general order was issued by “Captain John” for the assemblage of the 
tribes in this and adjoining counties, to meet in this city, to hold a “cry,” for the purpose of 
propitiating the Great Spirit in their behalf. On the 21st our city was thronged with Indians, the 
22d having been designated by Capt. John for the ceremony. They had prepared a large inclosure 
on the hill back of the American Quartz Mill, their camp fires surrounding it completely. The 
prelude to the opening of the fandango was the grand reception of the Auburn Indians, who, to the 
number of 150, participated in the ceremonies. They came in procession to within half a mile of 
the encampment, and halted to dress. The chiefs were continually yelling forth orders, and runners 
were constantly passing from tribe to tribe. A fantastical spectacle did they present, with their 
gaudy head-dresses, when once more in motion. The Hang-town Indians formed in open column 
for their guests to pass through into the corral. The strictest silence was observed—not a word was 
uttered until the Auburn Indians had squatted on the ground, when all collected inside, and then 
arose a slow, mournful hum, mingled with groans, from the leaders, which at last broke out in a 
prolonged unearthly wail from the multitude. Old and young appeared stricken with intense, 
uncontrollable grief and fear, exhibiting apparently deep contrition for past offenses to their deity. 
This lasted for half an hour, then the fandango regularly opened. The ring was cleared, and the 
Auburn Indians invited to open the ball. Some twenty stepped forward, led by a brawny old 
timekeeper, who stepped upon a short plank, underneath of which a singular instrument was 
placed in the ground, that gave a clear, ringing sound every time he stamped upon it. Their dance 
consists of heavy, quick stamps and muscular contortions of the body. Every hour a fresh number 
would occupy the ring. The day was excessively hot, which caused the perspiration to roll off 
their glistening copper hides in streams. With but few intermissions, the dance was kept up until 
midnight. Nothing occurred to mar the harmony and good order which prevailed. Not a drunken 
Indian was seen. The number present was estimated at six hundred. During the day quite a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen visited their encampment. Since the “cry,” the favorite son of 
Capt. John has died. His body was burned at their rancheria, a short distance from the city, on the 
26th.—[April, 1856.] 


War Between Indian Tribes at the North 


The Siskiyou Chronicle writes as follows concerning the hostile Indians who inhabit the 
northern counties of California and Southern Oregon: A feud and warfare has long existed 
between the collection of Indian tribes along the course and about the sources of Pitt river, on the 
one side, and the tribes inhabiting the plateau of the lake country east of Yreka, and as far north as 
Des Schutes river on the other. In 1857, whilst Lieut. Crooks was prosecuting a vigorous 
campaign against the former, from Pitt river valley, the Lake tribes made a flank movement from 
the north, and carried off, as “spoils of war,” fifty-six squaws and children, and traded them for 
“Cayuse horses” to the tribes living on the waters of Columbia river in the north, where they find 
a ready market. It is reported that about the first of June the combined forces of the lake tribes will 
make a descent upon the tribes inhabiting the large valleys along the upper Pitt river; and have 
made inquiries, beforehand, whether the whites have any objection to the proceeding. Inasmuch 
as the Pitt river Indians have always been a bloody and incorrigible band, their extermination will 
be a fixed fact, if not a necessity, and it is perhaps as well for their old enemies to do the job. 
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There are certainly no circumstances calling for “intervention.” As a matter of curiosity, we 
inquired the prices current in the Cayuse market, and learned that a Pitt river boy brings one 
horse, and that a good looking squaw is worth five or six. The Noser or Noza Indians of this 
district are said to be numerous and warlike, and live in the vicinity of Lassen’s Butte.—[May, 
1859.] 


Death of Captain Bill 


The Indian chief, says the Placer Press, well known in this community as Capt. Bill, died very 
suddenly on Thursday, the 30th ult., and the tribe to which he belonged, as is their custom, burned 
his remains the next day, on Quartz Hill, just north of the town. There was a vague report that he 
had been poisoned by the eating of a piece of bread and butter, with arsenic mixed with the butter; 
but it has been ascertained that this was not so, and that his death was caused by disease 
engendered by his own licentiousness and debauchery. Capt. Bill was a general favorite in this 
community, for the reasons that he was kindly disposed, intelligent—his intelligence was far 
above that of any of his tribe—and he had acquired so much of our spoken language as to be able 
to communicate with the whites quite understandingly. He possessed a pride of character quite 
unusual for a savage, and has often been heard to say, “Captain William good Indian.” His 
untimely end is regretted by all who knew him personally. Many of the children of the Indians in 
this vicinity are sprightly, and evidently as susceptible of mental culture as our children are. What 
is wanted is the protecting and fostering arm of Government thrown around them.—[Nov. 1856.] 


Trouble among the Indians at Grass Valley 


There appears to be a very great deal of uneasiness, says the Grass Valley Telegraph, among 
the Indians in this vicinity, with reference to their removal to Tehama. On Saturday last there was 
a grand gathering of the tribes on Bear river, about eight miles from this place. Some 300 met in 
council. Delegations were present from the Yuba, Nevada and Auburn tribes. Mr. Bovyer, the 
Indian agent for this county, went over in company with Mr. Delano, of this place, to meet and 
endeavor to quiet them, and remove any unfounded impressions under which they might be 
laboring. An old chief made a speech, in which he set forth the grievances of the Indians in a 
strain of simple but touching eloquence. He said that the valleys, the hills, the rivers and the trees, 
belonged to his people. They had always lived here; their fathers were buried here; and here they 
wished to remain and die, and be buried with their fathers. Before the white man came they were 
happy and contented. The white man had taken possession of their fields, had fenced in their 
springs, had killed off their game, and cut down their acorn tr¢es, and now wished to drive them 
away from their homes. They would never go—they would die first. Mr. Delano replied to this 
speech, Mr. Bovyer acting as interpreter the while. Mr. Delano told them much which they had 
said was true, but that the white chief did not intend to drive them away; he only wished to take 
those away who were willing to go. He had found a good place for them, and those who went 
there would be cared for, fed and clothed. Those who chose could remain, but they must not 
trouble the whites—they must not kill their sheep or their cattle, nor steal from their ranches. 
Their great white Chief at Washington loved them, and would|see that they were not wronged by 
any one. Mr. Delano seems to have gained their confidence anid good will, and they promised to 
go home and be quiet.—[April, 1856.] 
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Condition of the Mission Dolores in 1808 


Manner of Keeping the Mission Account. 


We have translated the annexed account of the Mission of San Francisco de los Dolores in 
1808, from an old Spanish MS. which was discovered among a bundle of ancient papers 
belonging to that now moldering establishment. In the year 1808, things on this coast seem to 
have been in a highly primitive state. It is well to look back and compare what was the condition 
of affairs in San Francisco fifty-two years ago, when only one vessel visited this bay every four or 
five years, with supplies of clothes, provisions, etc., for the priests (or were brought in carts from 
Monterey), and now, in 1860, when the peninsula of San Francisco is covered with the habitations 
of 80,000 people, and its waters filled with the ships of all nations. The names of the missionary 
fathers signed to the paper may be seen any day by the curious in the books of the Mission, which 
were commenced and opened by the President, Father Junípero Serra, in 1776 N. S. From the 
ancient MS. alluded to, it seems that the Mission of Santa Catalina, on the eastern declivity of the 
southern Coast Range, was founded on 18th May, 1797, by the Dominican friars on the northern 
frontier of Lower California to civilize the Yumas. It was burned by those Indians about 1830, and 
is memorable as the scene of the captivity of Paties’ party of fur-trappers in 1828. It is stated also 
that the most northern Mission, that of Sonoma (San Francisco Solano), was founded on the 28th 
August, 1823, a fact hitherto not well authenticated in print. On the 31st of December, 1823, the 
Mission of San Rafael had 1,000 head of cattle, 4,000 sheep, 230 horses, and 824 Indians; while 
Sonoma had 482 Indians, 180 cattle, 1,100 sheep and 46 horses. But here is the more particular 
account of our own Mission of Dolores: 


Annual Account of the state of the Mission of N. P., San Francisco de los 
Dolores, on the 31st of December, 1808: 


Neophytes baptized in 1808—Adults, 95; children of the Mission Neophytes, 
37; children of the Gentile Indians learning the catechism, 51; children of the 
Gente de Razon, or civilized people of reason, 9. 


Married in 1808—Indians, 55; Gente de Razon, 2. For the years anterior—of 
Indians, 1,061; of Gente de Razon, 43. 


Deaths in 1808—Of Indian adults, 66; of Indian children, 38; of Gente de 
Razon, 3. For the years anterior to this year—of Indians, 2,451; of Gente de 
Razon, 58. 


Now existing or living in this Mission—Of Indians registered and instructed 
in the Christian doctrines and reason, of 9 years and upwards, 454; of children 
under nine, 60. Other adults (not instructed), 320; their children under nine, 
72. 


Making 192 baptized this year, and 3,459 of anterior years since the 
foundation [16th October, 1776]. Of marriages this year, 57; and of anterior 
years, 1,104. Of deaths, 107 this year; and 2,509 of years anterior. And of 
those who are now existing in the Mission (under the instruction of the 
Reverend Fathers of the Missionary College of San Fernando, in Mexico, of 
Franciscanos Minores), there are the number of 906 souls. 


Of beasts: Of ganado mayor, or horn-stock, small and large, calculated from 
the young cattle branded in 1808, there exist 11,000 head. Of ganado menor, 
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or sheep and small animals, 10,000 head; of caballada, or horses, tame and 
breaking, 320; of mares and colts, 700 head; of mules, 38; of oxen, 130 yoke. 


Of the church of the Mission there are now existing all the sacred ornaments 
and other utensils of the altar of the anterior years, with the addition of three 
manteles ordinarios, or small embroidered cloths used in the service of the 
altar, in the Catholic service. | 


Of the cultivation of the lands of the Mission this year: There was sown this 
year—Of wheat, 228 fanegas, from which was gathered 1,580 fanegas; of 
barley sown, 226 fanegas, and gathered, 1,622 fanegas; of habas, or large 
beans, 6 fanegas sown, and 180 fanegas gathered; of peas, 6 fanegas sown, and 
47 fanegas gathered; of maize, or corn, 2 fanegas sown, and 100 fanegas 
gathered; of frijoles, 3 fanegas sown, and 50 fanegas gathered; of garbanzos, or 
chick-pea, 6 almudas sown, and 6 fanegas gathered. Making a total of crops 
sowed of 471 fanegas, from which were gathered 3,583 fanegas of product. 


This information is given in compliance with our office, and to show that we 
have properly conserved the affairs of the establishment under our charge. 


Mission of N. P., San Francisco, 31 December, 1808. 
Witness our names, 


FRIAR RAMON ABELLA, 
FRIAR JUAN SAIRZ De LUCIA. 
[San Francisco Bulletin, May, 1860.] 


A Tale of Love and Revenge 


Under this head the North Californian of March, 1857, relates the following incident: The 
Totos are a tribe of Diggers whose hunting grounds are in the vicinity of the Berry Creek and 
Virginia Saw Mills. On an ill-starred day one of their youthful warriors, in pursuit of some 
ferocious beast, probably a grasshopper, strayed to the vicinity of the Digger Rancheria at 
Thompson’s Flat. He partook of their hospitalities for the night, and in the morning eloped with 
one of their squaws and a basket of manzanita berries. Yesterday the outraged Digger met the 
amorous Toto on the bar in front of town, and shot him through the body with an arrow. We 
believe the wounded party is not yet dead. 


Corralling Rabbits in Tehama 


The Indians at the Nome Lackee Reservation, says the Tehama Gazette, have had a glorious 
rabbit hunt lately, having caught and killed during a few hours, hundreds of these animals. The 
method adopted by the hunters, while it has the virtue of being very simple, is at the same time 
efficacious. 


A number of nets are procured and stretched between the stakes, which are placed in the 
ground similar to fence-posts. A space about equal to the length of the net is left between each 
one, which is guarded by parties placed there for that purpose| Another party scours the bushes 
and brush, which frightens the rabbit, and it immediately tries to escape. The first effort is to try 
and get through the space, but it is met there by too much opposition. It then makes for the net, In 
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which it gets entangled, and before it can extricate itself it is despatched with a club. Hunts of this 
kind take place very frequently during the spring. —[1859.] 


An Indian Camp—Doom of the Aborigines 


Near the seminary, and in full view of the town, the railroad, the bridges and the other 
indications of an encroaching civilization, I noticed an Indian camp, occupied by fifteen or twenty 
miserable looking beings, who, I was informed, are the last of a once powerful tribe that formerly 
occupied this portion of California. Their huts are constructed in a rude manner, of bark, brush 
and fragments of blankets. In the center of each was a dull fire, around which were stretched the 
half-naked forms of the most loathsome and degraded looking beings I have ever seen. They 
appear to be lazy, drunken worthless creatures, but little superior to the beasts of the field, having 
learned only the vices of civilized life. We may talk and write sympathetically of the “poor 
Indian,” we may condemn the wrongs which the white man has inflicted upon him, we may labor 
to effect his christianization, but we cannot deny or evade the fact, that in a few years the last of 
his race will be numbered with the things that were, and his history be buried with the rubbish of 
the past—[Folsom Express, April, 1859.] 


How Indians Disappear 


The Shasta Republican says that on the Hay Fork of the Trinity river, on the 23d of March, 
some of the Indians who lived in that vicinity became intoxicated upon some liquor furnished 
them by some white men, and while in that condition went to a tent where a lady resided and 
drove her from home. Some of the citizens in that neighborhood were so exasperated when they 
heard of the outrage, that they attacked the Indians and killed fifteen of them.—[April 1857.] 


Indian Attack on Mountain Pack-Trains 


The dangers attendant on a mountain residence, surrounded by the savage tribes whose native 
home is in the hills, cannot be thoroughly appreciated by dwellers in cities, or even in the plains to 
which the Indians sometimes descend in their incursions. Eternal vigilance is the price not of 
liberty but of safety in those regions, and each man has not only to be armed, but to be in 
readiness to use his weapons upon the shortest notice. The greatest dangers, however, are incurred 
by travelers. Many a poor fellow has started out alone on a journey who has never again been 
heard of; whose shriek for assistance never reached a friendly ear, or, if it did, was borne to one 
unable to distinguish it from the wild yell of the savage in which it was drowned. Every year, as 
the dwellings in the mountains grow more and more numerous, these sanguinary scenes grow 
fewer and fewer, and we may hope that their increase, and the efforts being made for the 
civilization of the Indians by the officers of the Government, will ultimately do away with the 
danger, and render a residence in the mountains as safe as it is salubrious. 


The temptations offered by a valuable pack-train are frequently sufficient to overcome the 
fears which the result of previous encounters have aroused in the savages. A terrific scene of 
confusion always succeeds the attack. From every rock and shrub a savage springs and bends his 
bow, sending swift messengers of death to men and animals. The position of the muleteers then 
becomes exceedingly perilous, and one requiring a cool head and prompt action. The mules and 
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pack-horses, startled by the firing, cannot be restrained from leaving the road and rushing into the 
bushes, to allow them to do which would be tantamount to yielding the train to the Indians. A 
double object, therefore, has to be kept in view—to keep the animals in the train, and to drive off 
the assailing party. To accomplish this successfully, as we have said, requires a cool judgment and 
steady hands. The revolvers are brought into play with an effectiveness never attained by any 
other arm, and as the number of persons attached to a train seldom approximates to that of the 
assailants, it will be seen that in no other way could the contest be made equal, or a victory gained 
by the whites. The loss of life is invariably, mainly for this reason, much greater among the 
Indians than in the party attacked. The former, however, frequently succeed in capturing several 
animals and their burdens, generally owing to their leaving the train. They are very seldom, unless 
when in overpowering numbers, able to accomplish their purpose of robbery, except through the 
fright of the animals. The accompanying picture gives a very good idea of an attack upon a pack- 
train by Indians. The attitude of the savages, the conduct of the men in charge of the train, the 
action of the animals, are all well depicted; and the effect of the picture is bold and successful. It 
represents a very striking and interesting phase of California mountain. Wide West, 1856. 


An Indian Woman Crossing a River 


The independent ferry establishment depicted in the accompanying engraving will no doubt 
seem a new style of navigation to most of our readers. Art has|had little to do with the 
construction of the craft to which, by graceful dips with her paddle alternately on either side, the 
Digger woman gives its motion. An old log, the branch of a tree, a plank, or any other piece of 
wood that will sustain her weight in the water, furnishes her with ample means to cross any of the 
mountain streams. It will readily be seen that no slight dexterity is required in managing the “frail 
bark.” The most perfect equilibrium must be preserved. The strokes on either side must be of 
equal power, or varied to suit the current across which the log is propelled —[Wide West, 1856.] 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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THE INDIANS OF SANTA CLARA AND SAN JUAN BautisTA Missions 


The Indian names of the Santa Clara Indians, taken from the Mission Books of Baptism, 
commenced 12th January, 1777, are as follows: Male—Saunim, Namagte, Guaris, Tascalerae, 
Chaquisnusca, Cathipiche, Guatgenca, Cathipate, Saperis, Chereta, Tatlaye, Cloche, Julau, 
Tomojohm, Oscolcos, Riguis. Female Names—Tomolinglier, Mayaset, Tapan, Allama, Athiama, 
Massette, Gensen, Usut, Etquislan, Guenchignis, Fanjam, Otomo, Osthomus, Soluem, Suissite. 
The Indian names of the Rancherias are not given in this book. For the above I am under 
obligations to my old friend, M. Acolti, of Santa Clara College. 


For the following short Vocabulary of Santa Clara, I am indebted to the Rev. Professor 
Mengarini, of the same College, who took it down (in 1856) from an old Chief born at the 
Mission, named Marcellino, and now about 70 years old. Father Mengarini passed many years 
among the Flathead Indians of the Rocky Mountains as a Missionary, and is the author of a 
valuable and voluminous Grammar and Vocabulary of the Flathead tribe not yet published: 


Table 21: Short Vocabulary of Santa Clara Indians 
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husband macko umůgh, magan, 
loopequefio 

wife hanam uluf 

son innishim tiron 

daughter shininem aunnishonen 
tackam mumurigh 

taushikohem homoshki 

rananem eppigna, or ktrumish 

tavėma shaklin 

tågash tiva 

(no word) wiråk 


rimmag duck shakkan 


moun | on O | o O on 
C a 
C 
wooo 


brother 

little brother 
sister 

indians, people 


head 


hair 


face 
forehead 


e 


rucshush pigeon arawa 


n 


mouth 


tongue 


siitem white oskómini 


rannaiem black mustushmini 


teeth 
beard 


neck l 
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Table 21: Short Vocabulary of Santa Clara Indians 
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hand yellow 
small finger great 
nails small 

body strong | 
bone o ektémini 
heart minig handsome 
blood ugly 
town, village alive | 


warrior achishmini cold | 
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kettle thou 
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ENGLISH 


! 


day 
night 
light 
darkness 
morning 
evening 


spring 


summer 
autumn 
winter 
north wind 
south wind 


east wind 


west wind 
thunder 
lightning 
rain 

snow 

hail 

fire 


water 


ice 


earth, land 


ENGLISH 


w SR 


a o o i ome 
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émmesh 
nesa 
uikkani 


ushish 


shakkén 
kennétck 
osatis 


zellektish 


wesh 
tingemaye 
utinaye 
utiawesh 


kappanwesh 


ammai mene (I eat) 
weto mene 
elektonkei 

tokenen 

ettini 


nonoenti 


himmoy 
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The Indians of San Juan Bautista 
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This Mission was founded by Padre Lasuen, on 21st June, 1797, on the site of the place called 
by the Indians Popelouchom. 


For the following names of Indians and Rancherias, I am under obligations to the Rev. J. 
Mora. They were taken from the old baptism-book: Names of Rancherias—Absayme, Mutseen, 
Iratae, Jeboaltae, Jasniga, Lithenca, Ansaimas, Xivirca, Xisca, Utchuchu, Tipsistaca, Poitoiquis, 
Kathlendaruc, Onixaymas, and Pagnines. Names of Males—Cattiurny, Lassuet, Litchic, Tepere, 
Colsap, Rosmoyoc, Purchives, Muthuare, Xisca, Coguey, Chaisca. Female Names—Jassim, 
Nocnoc, Aimmex, Talale, Colox, Coasla, Chonera, Tossoux, Kotore, Manzuen, Monocho. 


As before noted in this Indianology, a Vocabulary and Grammar was made of the language of 
the Mutsunes of this mission by Padre Felippe Arroyo. 


How many of the old Catholic Colleges, Libraries, Convents, and Missions, still existing in 
the Spanish Americas, and containing treasures of Philology, History, and Indian Homology, can 
only be known when a new race of people will subdue those countries. Father Acolti informed me 
lately that while he was studying in Rome, a Bishop from one of the La Plata Provinces assured 
him that there were still existing in the University of Tucuman or Cordova, formerly belonging to 
the Jesuits, large volumes of manuscripts of the old Fathers, containing Vocabularies, Grammars, 
and Histories of the Indian tribes and nations converted by them during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but which have never yet been aired in the world of printers’ 
literature—never had a puffing publisher—even unnoticed by) such undivine poets as Southey. In 
La Paz of Bolivia, and in Quito of Ecuador, Lima of Peru, Mexico City, and elsewhere, these old 
friar-missionaries and scholars accumulated immense deposits of manuscripts of their own 
writing, and of the printed treasures of mind of the learned of Europe, and which are still in the 
possession of the Governments thereaway. 


1 


ON 
ay 


The College of Santa Clara, founded by the Jesuits in 1855, bids fair to become the most 
extensive as well as thoroughly founded and nourished of all the California Institutions of 
Learning. It is, so far, the most complete of any in the State, though doubtless in a few years it will 
be subjected to great competition with active and well-arranged Protestant Schools of the same 
grade. 
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The Indians of the San Joaquin Valley, and of the neighboring Sierra Nevadas; also of 
the Mountains West of the Valley. 


SAN JOAQUIN INDIANS 


These fragmentary memorials are inserted in the Indianology to prevent their loss. They are 
valuable as being made on the spot at the time of occurring, etc., etc., and tend to show clearly the 
everyday life and nature of the Indians. 


In the 3rd volume (1854) of Schoolcraft’s Indians* will be found valuable and copious 
Vocabularies of the Indian Tribes between the Calaveras and the Mariposa rivers, made by Col. 
Adam Johnston, Indian Agent in 1851. 


Warlike Demonstrations of Indians in Tuolumne 


From the Columbia Gazette we learn that the Indians in Tuolumne county are gathering in 
unusual numbers, and make quite a formidable display of arms. Along the line of the two 
Columbia Ditch Companies, some alarm exists, and several persons, we learn, have left the works 


4. Editor (2015): Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1851-1857) Indian Tribes the United States, published in six 
volumes from 1851-1857. 


of the new company, and come into town. At the foot of Dead Man’s Gulch, the Indians attacked 
several Chinamen, killed one, and the second, in fleeing for his life, jumped into the river and was 
drowned. Thus two persons have lost their lives by these savages. Would it not be well that the 
two military companies in our county should hold themselves in readiness for active service? 
—[May 1856. | 


Monte Diablo 


The Mexicans, says the Sonora Herald, have an ancient legend with regard to this lone peak, 
rising so far above Contra Costa’s hills. It is said that long ago, ere the civilizing hand of the white 
man was felt on these peaceful shores, and ere the glittering ore, for which so many have left their 
childhood’s homes, was known to exist in California’s hills, two hostile tribes of the “red men of 
the woods” dwelt at the foot of this rugged peak. For many years they lived in defiance of each 
other. Many were the skirmishes they had, and neither could feel safe while conscious of the 
other’s hatred. But this could not always be. At length they met in battle array to settle the 
accumulated hatred of years, at the foot of that mountain peak. Long and bloody was the battle 
which ensued, and during the whole of the contest a demon in flaming garments was seen on the 
mountain summit urging them on to destruction. Darkness came, and still with his fiery form that 
being lingered there, until both tribes were totally annihilated. They were held by his fascination, 
and compelled to fight until all were embraced in death, and then that demon sang wild songs of 
joy, and gazed with delight upon the havoc beneath him. Now it is still believed that he dwells on 
that towering peak, and that devil’s home, or Monte Diablo, is the name it bears.—[1857.] 


Indian Camp at Stockton 


Near the Centre street Bridge, on the southern side of Mormon Slough, are “encamped” some 
forty of the Pah Utah Indians, who have loafed about Stockton for years past. They are located 
under two oaks, about half under each. The trees look rather oddly, for there are piled upon the 
branches and the trunk all manner of “traps,” blankets, shocking bad hats and bonnets, skirts of 
more colors than Joseph’s coat of old, rags, and even babies in baskets. Some of the females are 
rather comely, or would, if they were washed and put in clean clothing. Quite a number of the 
party, especially the younger ones, talk excellent English. They have been from Carson Valley 
about two months, and intend leaving for the San Jose Valley in a few days. They have no tents, 
and the trees are their homes for the time being. —[San Joaquin Republican, July 1859.] 


Marine Shells 


Mr. Osborn, of Old Gulch, favored us with several sea-shells, or rather the trap-door sections 
of a variety of marine snails, found in most of the Pacific Isles—a species of periwinkles 
(conchafortilicata), having peculiar auricular valves appended in the center. The shells are not 
fossils, but fresh, with green-tinted watermarks in the fringy interstices. We are inclined to think, 
from appearances, that they are not over two years out of salt water; yet the note appended to the 
samples says: “Taken from Nicholas Suffafo’s claim, out of a shaft one hundred and twenty feet 
deep, Buckeye Ridge.” We shall forward the shells to the Society of Natural History, 
Stockton.—1856. | 
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thirty of those same fellows assailed three white men in the camp of the latter, beating and 
injuring one of them very severely. They used clubs and battles in the fray, and so exasperated did 
one of the savages become in the heat of battle, that forgetting every thought but slaughter, he 
actually threw a full bottle of brandy at one of the white men, knocking him down and severely 
at some reckless sca mps, keeping a whisky-shop a mile or 


cutting his scalp. We are informed th 
two from the rancheria in question, are in the habit of associating with these Diggers and trading 
them intoxicating liquors, They should be closely watched and brought to punishment. Knowing 
the extent to which liquor stimulates the revengeful passions of a savage, the man who would be 


guilty of selling them any, should be treated as the common enemy of society. 
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Burial of a Female Indian 


On the 5th inst., says the Volcano Ledger, an opportunity presenting itself within half a mile of 
our sanctum, we had the satisfaction of witnessing the solemnities of an Indian Burial. The 
corpse, that of a female, rolled up in a blanket, was deposited on the ground near the place where 
it was to be consigned to its prison-house. Here the ceremonies began. A number of squaws 
surrounded the body, and commenced the burial “cry” —an unearthly howl, yet it was indicative 
of great depth of feeling, and was designed, as we are informed, to propitiate the “Great Spirit” on 
behalf of the departed sister. Then commenced the work of digging the grave (a hole about three 
feet deep), which occupied some forty minutes of time. The body was bound with cords and 
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Almighty is innate in the human mind; that His existence is impressed upon the understanding of 
even the poor savage, whose “life without light” has confined his spiritual intelligence within 
exceedingly narrow limits. 


Vagrant Indians in Stockton 


There are a great many Indian men and women loitering about Stockton, getting their living 
by begging and stealing, and there are but few articles that they will not take possession of if they 
can, by fair means or foul, even to a deceased dog. They have of late become an especial nuisance 
to families in retired parts of the city, the males of which are Absent in the daytime about their 
occupations in town. The creatures are excessively insolent, and do not fail to remind the ladies of 
the houses which they visit that they are aware there are no men about, which announcement 
sometimes causes a little alarm, and articles are handed over tọ them which the proprietors would 
prefer withholding. The vagrants do not scruple to steal the ax, pot, or kettle, clothes from the line, 
or anything else which is not made fast or locked up. A good dog is invaluable in cases of such 
visits, and the presence of a revolver is equally efficacious in hurrying the departure of the 
unwelcome Intruders.—[San Joaquin Republican, 1858.] 


A Knowing, Mercenary Indian 


An old strange Indian has recently settled himself in a valley a few rods to the north-west of 
Matelot Gulch Reservoir, Tuolumne county, who speaks the Spanish and English languages quite 
intelligibly, and has also a smattering of the German, and is withal quite intelligent. He may be 
found living in a cave formed originally by a company of miners from Experimental Gulch, in the 
vicinity, who attempted tunneling there. We are told he holds no converse or connection with any 
of our Indians—pretends to a knowledge of unexplored rich diggings, and has actually pointed 
out several desirable mining spots in the most unlikely locations. His demands for information 
afforded, it is said, are extravagant; yet if all he promises be true, it might pay—[ Tuolumne 
Courier (Columbia), 1858.] 


A Fancy Digger 


One of the young aborigine ladies, who have been promenading the levee for a week or two, 
made her appearance yesterday in a bran new fit-out, and marched down the levee to the great 
admiration of the beholders, with the air of an upper-ten young lady through the New York 
Broadway, with a hundred dollar silk, fresh from Stewart’s. This Hiawatha sported very jauntily 
one of the style of hats so very popular with the Seminary young ladies, and a dress which was 
actually clean, and fitted well. The waist of the dusky wearer, t is true, was not of quite so small a 
span as that of those who from childhood have been squeezed by corsets and other instruments of 
torture.—[San Joaquin Republican, 1858.] 


Antiquity or Gold Mining in California 


Sutter’s Creek, Calaveras, Aug. 9, 1851. 
About a mile above the town of Porterfield, or ower Crossing of Sutter's 
Creek, Messrs. Parmly & White, while engaged in mining in a flat, at the 
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depth of five feet from the surface, discovered an arrastra or mill, such as is 
now used in grinding quartz. There is every appearance of this arrastra 
having been used, as a quantity of crushed stone was found in it. Extensive 
veins of gold-bearing quartz and rich ravines have been found in this vicinity, 
near one of which, worked by Mr. Bigelow, this wonder is to be seen. There is 
certainly material for the curious and antiquarian. 


Dr. NEWTON C. COOLEY. 


Burial of Male Indians 


An Indian burial near the Oneida Quartz Mills, which is described by one who witnessed the 
ceremonies, must have been very imposing as well as interesting to those who are in any way 
acquainted with civilization. It seems the deceased, an old Indian about 53 years of age, had been 
dead about six hours, during which time the preparations were made to bury him with all the 
honors that were due him, as he was a favorite among the tribe. A grave was dug about four feet 
deep, in a circular form, and as much in diameter. The mourners, consisting of all the tribe 
present, repaired to the grave, a short distance from the rancho, and assembled in a circle, while 
those selected laid the body in the grave; the limbs drawn up in a flexed position, and fastened 
with ropes and strips of cloth, and the head and face were covered with old clothes to hide the 
view. After a short essay from one of the chiefs, the face and head were uncovered, and the 
mouth, nostrils, and ears were literally stuffed with shells worn by the tribe to which the deceased 
belonged, and wreaths of beads from each squaw wound around the neck and head, till they were 
completely covered. After which the leader or Captain got down into the grave and stamped upon 
the body and dust as it was thrown into the grave by all present with their hands. This continued 
until the grave was filled, with shouting and moaning, by all present. After which the two nearest 
in kin were laid on the grave face down, when the Captain took handsfull of what he called holy 
ground and rubbed the feet, legs, and back, and with a small piece of board whipped those parts 
upon which the earth had been placed. This was repeated several times, till the male and female 
relatives had all been embalmed with the earth; at the same time the friends of the deceased kept a 
continual shouting and crying around the grave. After the performance was through the friends 
were so nearly exhausted that they were almost unable to stand. We have witnessed the funeral 
ceremonies of some of these tribes, and they all seem to have modes of their own, and are 
governed wholly by the dictation of the Chief or Captain. Among some the body of the deceased 
is burned, and with some the body is placed perpendicular in a small hole just large enough to 
admit it, with the head down; and among others with the feet downward in an erect position, and 
in all cases that we have witnessed, the body and dirt covering it is stamped by one of the nearest 
relatives, and in one case the mother performed this seemingly cruel and heathenish 
duty.—[Amador Sentinel, June 1857.] 


The Indian Treatment of a Murderer 


In a row among some Indians who were intoxicated, at Chile Camp, Calaveras county, on 
Wednesday, July 30th, one man was killed. The murderer fled, and took refuge under a store kept 
by Mr. Mills. As it was dark, the Indians placed a guard to prevent his escape during the night, and 
in the morning, as the Calaveras Chronicle states, the Chief sent two Indians under the house to 
bring him out. They soon returned, saying he was armed, and used his knife with the fury of a 
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demon. They were then told to go in and kill him. The order was obeyed at once, and the man, 
apparently dead, was brought out, rolled up in a blanket, and taken home. Some slight signs were 
seen afterwards, when, at a signal from the Chief, a dozen knives pierced the body and was 
repeated till the corpse was literally hacked to pieces. The body was soon afterwards burned, 
according to the custom of the California Indians, amid the d smal howling and walling of his 
female relatives.—[July 1856.] 


White Men Marrying Indian Woman in Fresno County 


Indian women, says the Mariposa Gazette, have been married to white men in numerous 
instances in Fresno county. They are said to make excellent wives; are neat, and tidy, and 
industrious, and soon learn to discharge domestic duties properly and creditably—[Dec. 1857.] 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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The Yosemite Indians 


The Mariposa Democrat of July 1856, in its account of the discovery of the Yosemite Falls, in 
1850, gives the following memorial of the Yosemite Indians: “Captain Boling next proceeded to 
Lake Mono, near the Mono Pass. The journey was forty miles in length, and over the worst of 
trails—the snow being in places over twenty feet deep. This Lake is a large basin, elevated on a 
conical rock, covering an area of nearly one hundred acres. In places where it was not frozen over, 
it was filled with ducks and geese, and, no doubt, abounds in trout. Here Captain Boling 
succeeded in capturing over a hundred Indians. With nearly one hundred and fifty Yosemites, 
Captain Boling started for the camp of the Commissioners, which place be reached without 
further trouble or delay. The bucks were made to carry the baggage of the tribe, while the women 
and children were permitted to travel unencumbered. This the Indian warriors considered a great 
indignity, and said that death was preferable to this disgrace. This tribe did not long remain with 
the Commissioners; they returned again to the homes of their fathers, and shortly afterwards paid 
a visit to the Mono tribe, who live beyond the Mono Pass, and from whom, on leaving to return to 
their Valley, they stole a number of horses. Indignant at this breach of hospitality, the Monos 
rallied their men and pursued the Yosemite., determined on revenge. Ten-nay-la collected all the 
warriors of his tribe, and placing himself at their head, met the advancing enemy. A battle ensued, 
some five miles from the Valley. Ten-nay-ia was slain—his warriors defeated—and the women 
and children carried into captivity. So terrible was the revenge, and so vigorous the pursuit of the 
Monos, that but six of the Yosemite tribe remained to tell of the misfortunes of their people, and 
mourn the loss of their country and their wives. Ten-nay-la, on one occasion, said that long after 


his death his voice would be echoing among the bills of his native home, as he had often, at night, 
heard the voices of his fathers in the Valley. Such is the end of this once powerful tribe. Their 
trails are dim—their people are scattered or destroyed—and their watch-fires no more blaze from 
the summit of the signal rock; yet, their tribe and their sufferings will never be forgotten; for 
thousands shall come from abroad to view, with wonder and delight, the majestic scenery of the 
Yosemite Valley.” 


Traditions of the Chowchillas 


Mr. Howe, in the San Francisco Golden Era of October 1856, gives the following story of the 
Indians on the head waters of the San Joaquin, given him by his Indian guide: 


Midway between Fort Miller and the Six Mile Cañon, on the bank of the San 
Joaquin river, is a mound, guarded on two sides by a ravine, which forms the 
bed of a stream during wet weather. This spot was occupied as a fort during 
the year 1849, by some miners who had been attacked by the Indians while at 
work, and from the time they threw up their embankments they were 
unmolested. It is called Fort Defense, and upon our return our guide called 
our attention to it, and while we were resting there, related the following: “No- 
ta-ya-ya was the only daughter of our old chief, and she always said she would 
not have a warrior husband that would have more than one wife; so Ka-kay-no 
promised to live for her, and her alone, if she would be his bride. Ka-kay-no 
and No-ta-ya-ya lived in the village for two years, happy as the birds that flew 
over their home, and they were the envy of their village friends, and many a 
maiden cast glances of concealed wishes at the noble form of the one-wifed 
warrior, and many a brave laughed at the man who would live for one woman 
alone. 


One day while Ka-kay-no was walking by the river side he saw a group of 
merry, happy children, climbing upon an old man, now pouring water from a 
gourd upon his gray locks, then wiping them dry, and now running with a 
handful of sweet roots or berries for their aged relative, who was unable 
longer to gather them for himself; and the old man's happiness made the 
brave Ka-kay-no sad, and tears run from his eyes like gum from the pine on a 
hot day. He returned, sad and dispirited, to his lovely wife, and for three days 
kept within his home, refusing food for sorrow. The fourth day he went out, 
and as he sat beneath a pine tree, musing upon the past, and upon his 
childless hearth, the running waters of the river at his feet sang him to sleep, 
and he dreamed that Sa-ta-yo was by his side, singing in his ears her song of 
love; that she was his wife, and near them two children were at play upon the 
skins he had gathered in the chase, He laid his head upon her bosom and fell 
to sleep with joy. He awoke, and that night took the fair Sa-ta-yo by the hand 
and led her to the spot where he had slept, and then related his vision. She fell 
into his arms, a willing prize, and No-ta-ya-ya sat for days in the door way of 
her house, swinging herself backward and forward in grief, and would not be 
comforted or reconciled to her husband's broken vows. Time passed, and No- 
ta-ya-ya moved her house from the village to this spot, and she seemed happy 
again, and Ka-kay-no spent a greater part of his time with her. All at once Ka- 
kay-no came no more to the village, and many were the inquiries about him, 
before they inquired of No-ta-ya-ys. She said she had killed him, and cut his 
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head off and thrown it in the river, at the spot where he had taken Sa-ta-yo for 
a wife; that she had buried his body there, and Sa-ta-yo should not have it. No- 
ta-ya-ya died here, and they burnt the house and her body with it, and no one 
put her ashes upon their face in mourning, and once a month, at the moon's 
last quarter, the body of the brave Ka-kay-no goes from this spot to that big 
pine on the river bank, looking for his head!” | 


A Letter from the Sierra Nevada 


An old friend of ours, living in the mountains, communicates the following highly interesting 
information of the Indians of parts of the Tulare valley and the tribe living in Calaveras county. It 
certainly very singular that our mountain papers do not take more trouble to hunt up the existing 
facts relating to the names, languages, customs, habits, religi on, etc., of the Indian nations of the 
Sierra Nevada. The letter is dated “San Andreas, Calaveras county, October 18, 1856. You will 
know that nothing has interested me more, during my long residence in California, since 1847, 
than the history of the California Indians. Our command, under Col. Redick McKee, was with the 
Indian Commissioners sent out in May. 1851, to treat with all the various tribes from the Klamath 
to the Colorado; and my situation afforded me ample time and opportunity to study Indian 
character and language. I became acquainted with some of the chiefs such as P-tomki, who was 
the greatest chief of the Tulares. Pan-watche, and Fredericks, the latter a Mission Indian. On the 
King’s river, over 1500 Indians assembled on the treaty ground; they were the finest formed and 
best looking Indians we had yet seen in California. seven different dialects were spoken; the most 
musical and harmonious of which were by the Monos or Whitẹ Indians from the east of the Peaks. 
Since then I endeavored to study the history of the ‘Yachimese,’ the tribe that originally lived at 
Stockton. They are now settled on Amador’s ranch, in San Ramon valley, about twenty-five miles 
from Martinez. When I lived at the New Almaden quicksilver| mines, several legends of an 
extraordinary nature were given me in reference to the trade of vermilion, that was anciently 
procured from the cinnabar. When the mine was first discovered by the Padre, who was called by 
an Indian to see a mine of living water, the Indians had excavated several hundred feet into the 
mountain; and after two years operations by the company, some fifty skeletons were discovered 
which had been buried by the earth caving in on them, while at work getting the vermilion. The 
Indians thought the mountain was the abode of evil spirits, and|they took out the metal and burned 
it, to invoke favor to their mining operations. The mercury was thus evaporated and inhaled by the 
savages, killing hundreds at a time. Thus did the evil spirit of ignorance work their ruin. They also 
state, that all their trade in paint was carried on by means of boats; and that their neighbors came 
from a far-off mountain of great beauty and much snow! No doubt the Sierra Nevada. And I 
believe that these legends were the dim outlines tending to shaw a period when all the valleys of 
the Tulares and coast range were inland seas; and that the Islands spoken of, and especially the 
‘horn of the Evil Spirit,’ described by Beechey, was Mount Diablo. Miners in Calaveras county 
have found in sluicing out old rancherias, pieces of cinnabar, eposited there probably thousands 
of years ago; which, to my view, is a link in the incomplete chain of our geographical history. I 
believe that these pieces of cinnabar were brought here in boats. But I am digressing. The tribe of 
Indians around here are fine looking athletes of a more than medium height. Their lingo is less of 
a guttural than the sea-coast tribes. I think there are about two hundred in the vicinity. Old ‘Polo’ 
used to be their chief. Polo and his tribe were, in 1850-51, horse-thief Indians. Polo was killed in 
1852, on the Moquelumne river, by an ex-lieutenant of Stevenson’s regiment. In this place is a 
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live ‘Comanche.’ He has been here since 1851, and speaks the lingo of the Polo tribe, also his 
own, and English, too. This county is crowded with Chinese; they are like flies on the hill-sides, 
and frogs in the rivers—but they all work and live within their means. If a Chinaman has money 
he spends it freely, and lives on the fat of the land. If a Chinaman is poor, ten cents worth of rice 
per day is sufficient. All the luxuries brought into this town, are imported by Chinamen, from San 
Francisco, and the Chinamen are the consumers thereof. Chickens, eggs, and a hundred kinds of 
esculenta are laid out in nice rotation on their stalls. All who can afford, purchase; and it would 
astonish you to see the quantity of the highest priced luxuries they consume. I noticed the Aulone 
(oyster) and beche la mers, and various kinds of sea kale in their shops. The men all work; the 
women are common, yet I notice half a dozen little children (their mothers honest wives), born in 
California, running around. I am endeavoring to trace a parallel with Indian and Chinese words; 
many similarities are traceable, and although their pronunciations are so different, yet when the 
two words are spelled out, filling in letters for sounds, the similarity is striking. For instance, the 
frequent use of the letter 0, a sound only (but O is the only letter that will give it), is indispensable 
in both tongues. The Sandwich Islanders use the letter A, as a keystone to their 
vocabulary—while the English has E the most numerous, and the Germans the U. 


Gold Known to the Indians Before 1846 


There are stories in the country that the Indians of the Sierra Nevada were on several 
occasions seen with pieces of gold as ornaments, by the Spanish Mission expeditions sent out by 
the priests and officers yearly, between 1810 and 1833, to the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
counties, and who sometimes penetrated into the foot hills of the Sierra Nevada. The priests 
always discouraged the hunting for gold as highly prejudicial to their system and to the interests 
of the Indians. Our miners have often turned up in deep diggings and claims, signs of ancient 
mining, both of silver, gold and cinnabar. There is a small bird inhabiting the Sierra Nevada which 
it is said the Indians sometimes shoot with their arrows to look for grains of gold in their crops, 
and which seems to be not all a fable, as the fact has been noticed two or three times in the 
newspapers of the mining localities. a. s. T. 


Was the Tulare Valley ever an Inland Sea 


An intelligent correspondent of the Stockton Journal, writing from San Luis Gonzaga, says: 


Most of geologists reason that the Tulare Plains were, at some past period, an 
inland sea. In connection with this theory, I will refer to one fact not 
heretofore published. It is that of the visible remains of a large river once 
passing through the Coast Range a little south of the Mission of Soledad. I 
have been shown a true copy of a rude map executed by Juan Bautista Anza, 
A. D., 1774, of the Tulare Valley and adjacent sea-coast range of mountains. 
The original of this map was in the archives of Monterey, and was executed by 
the early missionary' explorers; it is dedicated to Father Palou. There are, in 
this map, but three Passes laid down, viz: San Fernando, San Miguel and 
Santa Anna (called by the Indians Notonoto.) [A copy of this map is said to be 
in the possession of United States Commissioner Bartlett, of the Mexican 
Boundary Survey. The proper name of the pass spoken of is not Santa Anna, 
but after a man, Santana.—a. S. T.] 
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Of Santa Anna Pass I have heretofore written, and will add that it is the opinion of those 
acquainted with its advantages, that a railroad could be broug t through that route from the 
Tulares into the southern corner of Gilroy township, without a tunnel or an inclined plane. The 
Pass through to Monterey would be almost a dead level, via the Parjaro River and Salinas Plains. 
This Pass is one of the most singular formations in this remarkable region of country. The 
fissure—for it is little better—has evidently been formed by the wear of a daily and yearly flow of 
a large body of water, the broad waves of which, for centuries, “like a flood from the heavens,” 
with a voice of grandeur and more than giant’s strength, have been aiding the work of time in 
crumbling those adamantine hills, which peer up in their desolation as if not governed by natural 
laws, but had been left, as before creation, “without form and void.” On the adjacent cliffs almost 
the centuries of the age of the world can be counted, as one by one the current chiseled those 
seams into the rocks—from the top, over two hundred feet, down to far beneath the present bed of 
the ravine, which is now nearly filled up by the wash of winter rains, are these marks like letters 
on the finger-board of time; an era when the Sacramento, San Joaquin, and all the waters from the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada, found vent through this channel to the Salinas Plains, and 
thence to the ocean in the Bay of Monterey. Nearly opposite Dry river, twelve miles south of 
Soledad, is the southern outlet of Santa Anna Pass, which has been the most direct route from the 
lakes as appearance would seem to indicate. At that point, near the base of a very high mountain, 
has once been a waterfall, equal i in height, volume, and strength, to that of Niagara of the present 
day. The course of the river is easily traced from this point, eas ‘tward about ten miles, when 
another phenomena occurs in the shape of an abrupt precipice (a freak performed by the same 
body of water, but at a more recent period) descending about two hundred feet, and safely 
overcoming the different obstacles, the same grooves or wate narks being observable, step by 
step as you go down—as also remains of petrified shellfish, et¢. From this point to Santa Clara 
valley (the soil being of a more friable nature) it continued to wash and wear a channel broader 
and deeper until it consummated the present arroyo which eventually drained the source from 
whence it came. Thus, instead of passing clear through to the Salinas, the river formed an outlet to 
the ocean by wearing the channel through which the Pajaro now flows. The Indians of San Juan 
valley have a legend of a time when their neighbors of the north used to pass by this route through 


to the lakes, and trade their paints (vermilion from New Almaden”) to the Notonotes, and other 
southern tribes. I am also informed that a tribe of Indians near Sacramento have a similar legend. 
In absence of better proof, the following conclusions appear tobe facts: 


1. That the Bay of San Francisco is of recent formation, arid previous to that time the valleys 
of Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Santa Clara were the le Arges of a series of lakes, similar 
to our present northern lakes. | 


2. That these lakes and their tributaries were drained by o , e outlet, similar to the St. 
Lawrence and Detroit. 


3. That the Salinas plain was the channel, and the Bay of Monterey the outlet into the ocean, 
as evidences exhibit. 


4. That just opposite Dry river, there once has been a waterfall of greater height and 
magnitude than Niagara, and that the whole volume of water concentrated from the Sierra 
Nevada, had no other outlet. 


5. That through a freak of nature, earthquake, or other cau se, the course of the river was 
latterly in the center of the Coast Range, inclined northwesterly and ultimately washed out 
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the present Santa Anna Pass, which leads into the region of San Felipe and Parjaro, and 
that for centuries that was the channel of the great river (outlet) of the lakes. 


That at a still later period an earthquake rent asunder the Coast Range of the Bay of San 
Francisco now is, and that the formation of our present system of rivers is the result of that 
event and natural gravitation of water. 


These are sad and silent conclusions of which the Indian seldom speaks; yet, I have, by a 
seeming carelessness, drained this secret, with many others, that are as fables in their families. 
These mountain dells are silent now— 


“No more the Indian’s whoop of war, 
Shall start the peaceful air; 
No more the Notonoto’s fleet canoe, 
These freighted billows bear.” 


I have heretofore carefully examined the Passes, where the Potomac breaks through the Blue 
Ridge, and the Hudson through the Highlands, as also the Youghiogeny through the Chestnut 
Ridge, and neither of them furnish such conclusive proofs of a long and constant flow of water as 
do the cliffs of Santa Anna Pass. 


[To be continued. ] 


An old Indian, a short time after the forming of the Mission of Santa Clara, told the Padre he knew 
where there was a spring of living water”, but that there were also evil spirits who killed all who 
trespassed, and therefore he dare not conduct him to the place. The Padre, however, prevailed on the 
Indian to guide him to the spot, which was on the top of a mountain, and which proved to be a vein of 
native cinnabar, so rich that the mercury retorted by the heat of the sun, and condensed by the moisture 
of the sod, had filtered through the earth so as to form small pools of the liquid. The evil genius was, of 
course, salivation and death, produced by inhaling the fumes of mercury and arsenic from the metal, 
which the Indians burned as an evil spirit. The tribe that had possession of the mines were wealthy as 
they monopolized the trade in vermilion, a paint ever in demand with warlike savages. These Indians 
done a considerable commerce with their neighbors of the North, who visited them in canoes. It is a fact 
that Mr. Forbes, after opening the mines over eighty feet, found the skeletons of some ten or a dozen 
Indians, who had coyoted in to get the vermilion, and had been buried by the earth caving in on them. 


This story is a little airy, and contains the basis of the old tradition of the Indians of the Bay and valleys, 
that the Bay of San Francisco was the center of a series of lakes and estuaries on each side of its present 
locality, except westward, and that the present Golden Gate was opened by volcanic and earthquake 
action within the memory of the traditions of their forefathers. The topography and appearance of the 
country, with innumerable physical facts, greatly strengthen this theory however. 
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THE INDIANOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA 
SECOND SERIES 


Continued from the FARMER of December 7, 1860. 


THE INDIANS OF THE GREAT Basin, New Mexico, ARIZONA AND 
SONORA 


Antiquities of California—Ruins in the Desert—the Moquis 


A lively interest has been excited of late by the accounts we have published of ruined cities 
and lofty pyramids in the solitudes of the Great Basin. In corroboration of Capt. Walker’s account 
of the implements he discovered in the ruined cities of the Desert, the State Journal says: “Hand 
mills (or Metates) similar to those described, have been found scattered through all the mining 
regions of the State; collections of them, dug up in the search for gold, may be seen in almost 
every mining camp. We remember to have seen two, taken in one day, on the bank of the Yuba 
river, from a distance of sixteen feet below the surface of the ground. They are all made from a 
peculiar kind of stone, which has the appearance of a combination of granite and burr stone. This 
stone is filled with small cells, but does not appear to be porous. The pestles, when found with 
these mortars or mills, are usually of gneiss. There are two of these mortars near the Court House 
door in this city (Sacramento), probably brought as curiosities from some part of the mines. These 
mortars are the only evidence of the work of man that we have heard of having been discovered in 
the diluvium containing the gold deposits of California.” 


More Ancient Ruins 


A correspondent of the Placerville Herald, the same who originally communicated the 
particulars of the discovery of the Great Pyramid between the Sierra Nevada and the Colorado, 
writing from San Bernardino Valley, under date of September 10, gives the following account of 
an immense stone bridge said to have been found in the same vicinity: “I have received the Herald 
quite regularly, one number containing the account I sent you of the ancient pyramid in the Great 
Colorado Desert. From one of the three adventurers who made the discovery, by their hazardous 
trip across the Desert, I gather the following somewhat interesting account of their further 
discoveries, in the vicinity of the pyramid already described. In a north-westerly direction, distant 
about three miles, they discovered the ruins of what appeared to have been a bridge, the 
foundations of which were of stone, and nearly six hundred feet from one of the outer abutments 
to the other, while between the two are no less than seven distinct piers; they were all apparently 
of equal height, though many of the top stones are now dislodged. These piers were, apparently, 
all of the same size, and at the top must have been about six feet by twenty. In no place are they 
elevated more than eight feet above the present level of the sands, and this can be said, only of one 
of the piers. The two outer abutments are nearly perpendicular upon the sides facing inward, 
while the outer gradually slope to the level and even below the surface—how far below, was not 
ascertained. It is conclusive, therefore, that the bridge was elevated to a considerable height above 
the surrounding country, and that the original foundations are now more or less submerged, by the 
accumulated sands of centuries. There is not the slightest appearance that a river ever had its 
course nearer to this ruin than the Colorado, but from the fact that this structure does not conform 
to either North and South, or East and West, but rather lies in a Northeast and Southwest direction, 
would lead to the belief that some ancient river from the Northwest once flowed between its walls 
and piers. Evidences of other structures having existed in the vicinity, are apparent, in numerous 
detached portions of what were once unquestionably the walls of buildings, and as these extend 
for more than half a mile in every direction, except in the very direction and line that the position 
of the bridge would indicate to have been the bed of the river, it corroborates the supposition that 
these immense piers and abutments were the vertical supporters of an ancient bridge of wood, for 
there is not the slightest indication about them of their having been the support of arches. 
Immigrants are arriving among us, both from the Northern and Gila routes. Our valley will, ere 
long, be the Paradise of the Pacific Coast; with the finest climate in the world, and the almost 
spontaneous growth of the fruits of every clime, we need only that the moral atmosphere be pure, 
to make it the peaceful home of a happy, united and contented people.” 


We are somewhat suspicious of this San Bernardino correspondent, and are much disposed to 
think his whole story a hoax. The Placerville Herald, although called upon, has not yet indorsed 
the authenticity of these letters, and until it does, doubt will attach to them. We take the following 
interesting description of a strange people said to reside in the interior of the Great Basin from the 
Panama Star. It is entitled to full confidence: 


Who Built the California Pyramid? 


Your article on the antiquities of the Great Central Basin calls to recollection a conversation I 
had in 1852, near that region, that was of intense interest to me at the time. Far away beyond the 
South Pass, on the head waters of the Gila river, lives John Bridger, a trapper of the plains and 
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mountains for more than forty years, and whose veracity cann bt be questioned by any one 
acquainted with him. It is admitted by all trappers, that he is better acquainted than any living man 
with the intricacies of all the hills, and the streams that lose themselves in the Great Basins—(I 
say Basins, because there are many of them.) While trapping on the tributaries of the Colorado, an 
Indian offered to guide Mr. Bridger and party to a people living far in the Desert, with whom they 
could barter. The proposition was accepted; and after providing themselves with dried meats and 
water, they struck right into the heart of that Great Desert, where no white man before or has since 
trodden, and which the hardy mountaineers will only venture to skirt. After five days’ travel the 
party arrived at three mountains, or Buttes, rising in grandeur in that solitary waste. These 
mountains were covered with a diversity of forest and fruit trees, with streams of purest water 
rippling down their declivities. At their base was a numerous agricultural people, surrounded with 
waving fields of corn and a profusion of vegetables. The people were dressed in leather—they 
knew nothing of fire-arms, using only the bow and arrow; and for mile after mile, circling these 
Buttes, were adobe houses, two and three stories high. Mr. Brid lger was not allowed to enter any 
of their towns or houses, and after remaining three days, bartering scarlet cloth and iron for their 
furs, he left them; not, however, without before been given to understand that they held no 
communication with any people beyond their desert home. That they are the same people who 
once inhabited the banks of the Gila and the Colorado, and left those monuments of wonder, the 
‘Casas Grande,’ which so deeply attracted the followers of Fremont and Doniphan, and then 
vanished as a dream, there can no longer be a doubt. Their adobe houses attest it “Months after 
this conversation with Mr. Bridger, I had another with Mr. Papin, the agent of the American Fur 
Company. He told me that another of the party, Mr. Walker, the mountaineer, after whom one of 
the mountain Passes is named, and who is known to be a man of truth, had given him the same 
description of these isolated people—and in my mind there is not the shadow of a doubt of their 
existence. 


“The subject is one replete with interest to the antiquarian, as well as to all others; and I am in 
strong, hope that the recent discovery in the Colorado country will have the effect of speedily 
bringing to light, and to the knowledge of the world, not only the existence of these people in their 
desert home, but also their origin and history.” 


Strange People is the Wilderness—The Mo Juis 


The people here spoken of, we are inclined to believe, are the Moquis—a race of people 
residing in the Great Basin, who answer in many particulars to the description given by Bridger 
and Pa-pin. We believe that Capt. Joe Walker, the veteran mountaineer and trapper, is the only 
white man in this country that has ever visited this strange people, and from him we gathered in 
the course of a long conversation, a most interesting account of|their country and manners. The 
most implicit confidence may be placed in all his statements. He is entirely free from that habit of 
romancing and exaggerating which we often find among great travelers. 


Through the very center of the Great Basin runs the Rio Colorado Chiquito or Little Red 
River. It takes its rise in the mountains that skirt the right bank of the Rio Grande, flows almost 
due west, and empties into the Colorado at a point on the same parallel of latitude with Walker’s 
Pass. About 100 miles north of this, and running almost parallel with it, is the river San Juan. 
Each of these streams is about 250 miles long. Between them stretches an immense table land, 
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broken occasionally by Sierras of no great length, which shoot up above the general elevation. 
About half way between the two rivers, and midway in the wilderness between the Colorado and 
the Rio Grande, is the country of the Moquis. From the midst of the plain rises abruptly on all 
sides a Butte of considerable elevation, the top of which is as flat as if some great power had 
sliced off the summit. Away up here the Moquis have built three large villages, where they rest at 
night perfectly secure from the attacks of the fierce tribes who live to the north and east of them. 
The sides of this table mountain are almost perpendicular cliffs, and the top can only be reached 
up a steep flight of steps, cut in the solid rock. Around its base is a plain of arable land, which the 
Moguis cultivate with great assiduity. Here they raise all kinds of grain, melons, and vegetables. 
They have also a number of orchards, filled with many kinds of fruit trees. The peaches they raise, 
Capt. Walker says, are particularly fine. They have large flocks of sheep and goats, but very few 
beasts of burden or cattle. They are a harmless, inoffensive race—kind and hospitable to 
strangers, and make very little resistance when attacked. The warlike Navajos who dwell in the 
mountains to the northeast of them, are in the habit of sweeping down upon them every two or 
three years, and driving off their stock. At such times they gather up all that is moveable from 
their farms, and fly for refuge to their mountain stronghold. Here their enemies dare not follow 
them. When a stranger approaches, they appear on the top of the rocks and houses watching his 
movements. One of their villages at which Capt. Walker stayed for several days, is five or six 
hundred yards long. The houses are generally built of stone and mortar—some of them of adobe. 
They are very snug and comfortable, and many of them are two, and even three stories high. The 
inhabitants are considerably advanced in some of the arts, and manufacture excellent woolen 
clothing, blankets, leather, basket work and pottery. Unlike most of the Indian tribes of this 
country, the women work within doors, the men performing all the farm and out-door labor. As a 
race, they are lighter in color than the Digger Indians of California. Indeed, the women are 
tolerably fair, in consequence of not being so much exposed to the sun. Among them, Capt. 
Walker saw three perfectly white, with white hair and light eyes. He saw two others of the same 
kind at the Zuni villages, nearer the Rio Grande. They were, no doubt, Albinos, and probably gave 
rise to the rumors which have prevailed of the existence of white Indians in the Basin. 


The Moquis have probably assisted nature in leveling the top of the mountain as a site for their 
villages. They have cut down the rocks in many places, and have excavated out of the solid rock a 
number of large rooms, for manufacturing woolen cloth. Their only arms are bows and arrows, 
although they never war with any other tribe. The Navajos carry off their stock without 
opposition. But unlike almost every other tribe of Indians on the continent, they are scrupulously 
honest. Capt. Walker says the most attractive and valuable articles may be left exposed, and they 
will not touch them. 


Many of the women are beautiful, with forms of faultless symmetry. They are very neat and 
clean, and dress in quite a picturesque costume of their own manufacture. They wear a dark robe 
with a red border, gracefully draped so as to leave their right arm and shoulder bare. They have 
most beautiful hair, which they arrange with great care. The condition of a female may be known 
from her manner of dressing her hair. The virgins part their hair in the middle behind, and twist 
each parcel round a hoop six or eight inches in diameter. This is nicely smoothed and oiled and 
fastened to each side of the head, something like a large rosette. The effect is very striking. The 
married women wear their hair twisted into a club behind. 
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The Moquis farm in the plain by day and retire to their villages on the mountain at night. They 
irrigate their lands by means of the small streams running out of the sides of the mountain. 
Sometimes when it fails to snow on the mountains in winter, their crops are bad. For this reason 
they always keep two or three years’ provisions laid up, for fear of famine. Altogether, they are a 
most extraordinary people, far in advance of any other aborigines yet discovered on this 
continent. They have never had any intercourse with the whites, and of course their civilization 
originated with themselves. What a field is here for the adventurous traveler! We have rarely 
listened to anything more interesting than Capt. Walker’s plain unaffected story of his travels in 
the Great Basin. | 


On the upper Virgen are two very remarkable falls. One of them, about two hundred miles 
from its mouth, is the most stupendous cataract in the world; it falls in an almost unbroken sheet a 
distance of full one thousand feet! The river, some distance above, traverses a pretty timbered 
valley, and then runs through a close cafion. Here the current becomes rapid. The mountains seem 
to run directly across the river. At the fall the stream is narrowed to thirty or forty yards, while the 
cafion rises on either side in almost perpendicular cliffs to a height of two hundred feet. The pent- 
up stream rushes on to the brink of the precipice, leaps over, and falls with scarce a break into the 
vast abyss beneath. Capt. Walker describes the sight as grand beyond description. About thirty 
miles above, there is another magnificent fall. Here the river plunges over the cliff, falls a distance 
of two or three hundred feet, and breaks into a myriad fragments upon a projecting ledge beneath. 
Although the fall is not so great as in the other, it is more picturesque, from the multitude of 
smaller cataracts into which it is divided by the rocks. 


The waters of the Virgen are beautifully clear. For sixty orjeighty miles below the Big Falls, 
they run through lofty cafions. Soon after they have emerged ihto the desert, they are absorbed in 
a great measure by the sand, and become a much smaller strea . The country about the upper 
Virgen is frightfully repulsive. It is split up into innumerable rocky fissures and deep ravines. 
Capt. Walker traveled for a whole day down the bed of a steep cañon. He turned off into a lateral 
cafion, which became so narrow that he could not get back again. For two or three miles the rocks 
actually closed over his head, so that he could not see the sky. It was like traversing an immense 
natural tunnel two hundred feet high. It was undoubtedly the dry bed of a stream which emptied 
during the rainy season into the Virgen, as he saw drift-logs piled sixty feet high in one part of the 
tunnel. What a grand sight would that torrent be as it rushed down its subterranean bed, and 
almost filled its rocky conduit. That whole section of country has been in former times up-torn by 
earthquakes. In every direction the effect of volcanic action may be seen. It is but little 
known—no white man except Capt. Walker having traversed it, and nothing could induce him to 
attempt it again. 


The country between the Colorado and Rio Grande is a high plain on a level with the top of 
the Big Cafion. It is almost a desert, with little timber; grass and water very scarce. Capt. Walker 
was obliged to swim his animals over the Colorado at the place where he crossed: the stream was 
narrow and rapid, and its bed very rocky. From the river he struck across the table-land nearly due 
east, for the Rio Grande. In his journey he followed the course of the Little Red River, or Rio 
Colorado Chiquito, which heads in the Rocky Mountains that skirt the west bank of the Rio 
Grande, runs nearly west through a deep cafion in the table-land, and empties into the Colorado. 
On his route he met with an entire mountain of salt, not sloping, but faced with abrupt cliffs. 
There is a magnificent waterfall on the Little Red—the stream just above is about one hundred 
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yards wide, and nearly on a level with the plateau: at this point the cafion suddenly commences, 
and the collected waters of the river leap over the precipice with a fall of two hundred feet; the 
cafion is almost filled with the spray, upon which may be seen a myriad rainbows when the sun is 
shining. Capt. Walker crossed the Little Red about sixty miles south of the Moquis villages, and 
continued his journey, without further adventure, through a Pass in the Rocky Mountains. He 
struck the Rio Grande, as he had intended, at Albuquerque. From close observation of the country, 
he is clearly of opinion that the Central Route is the most practicable, as it is the most direct, for 
the construction of the great Pacific Railroad. 


Since Capt. Walker’s memorable trip, this basin has been crossed by Capt. F. X. Aubrey, who 
left this city in the latter part of June last (1853). The last mail from the east brought us a brief 
telegraphic dispatch from the west, stating that he had reached Santa Fe on the 14th of September, 
after a most perilous trip across the Continent. He crossed the Sierra Nevada at the Tejon Pass on 
the 12th of July, and struck due east across the Desert for the Colorado. At the crossing of this 
river, and in many other places, he found gold. Silver and copper in abundance was met with. He 
encountered numerous hostile Indians, who fought his party for thirty days, wounding nearly all 
of them. Aubrey himself is reported to have received eight wounds. The fighting was chiefly with 
a tribe called “Garotes.” It is further said, though we are greatly inclined to consider it a fable, that 
they met a tribe of Indians two hundred miles west of the Zuni Villages, near the center of the 
plateau between the Colorado and the Rio Grande, who used gold bullets for their guns, thus 
implying the existence of immense deposits of the precious metal in that country. Aubrey struck 
the Rio Grande at Liberatta, and confirms the report of Walker, that the route presents no 
obstacles to the construction either of a railroad or a wagon-road. We may expect a full report of 
his adventures by the next mail.—(Oct. 1853.) 


The foregoing notes on Walker’s travels, and the problematical pyramids and bridges, 
appeared in the San Francisco Herald, of Oct. 15, 1853, and have attracted great attention among 
the savans and literaires of Europe and the Atlantic States. In the former series of the Indianology 
may be found other notes on Walker’s 1850 explorations in the Great Basin. 


[To be Continued. ] 
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Curious Aboriginal Paintings, Graves, and Pottery 


Curious Aboriginal Paintings, Graves, and Pottery, in the Coso Indian Country of 
Owen's Lake. 


The Alta California, of July, 1860, contains a valuable account of the travels of Mr. Farley in 
the Owen Lake or Coso Indian country, east of the Sierra Nevadas, in the Spring of 1860. This 
country, hitherto unknown, is desolate and volcanic in the extreme, and verifies in the main the 
narratives of Walker, Aubrey, Whipple, Fremont, and other travelers of the districts further to the 
south and south-eastward. The country traveled by Farley is probably the fiercest and most savage 
land in the whole Republic between the Pacific and the Atlantic. Its present physical condition 
and appearance greatly strengthens the theory of a very recent change in the elevations and 
altitudes of the California countries, which we hope some day to see probed to the bottom by 
competent students. The recent appointment of a State Geologist so eminent as Whitney will 
greatly accelerate these studies. The account says: 


In the vicinity of the mud volcano, they found evidences of ancient 
inhabitants, such as those which have been discovered to the southward and 
eastward, in New Mexico. Every year seems to be developing some additional 
link in the chain connecting the present age with the mysterious past. In 
dozens of places between the California frontier and that of Missouri, the 
curious traces of an extinct people are being brought to light, and form an 


interesting theme of reflection to the inquiring mind. These fragments may 
yet be interwoven into an intelligent and instructive treatise on the aborigines 
who once inhabited this part of the Continent, and carried with them a social 
condition far above anything known to the present Indians. On some of the 
cliffs, in the neighborhood of the volcano, were found sculptured and painted 
figures—the latter colored with some pigment—perhaps cinnabar. These were 
evidently the work of some former race, for the intelligence necessary to 
produce them does not exist among the squalid creatures now inhabiting that 
country. The designs were rude and uncouth, representing, for the most part, 
warriors with hideous and cruel faces, some of them armed with spears, and 
bows and arrows, and advancing to the strife. These were all of life-size, as 
were also a number of figures of animals inhabiting the Sierra Nevada, such 
as bears, deer, and the California lion—also several varieties of birds. 


In other places were found terra-cotta, or rude earthen-ware, such as is not 
made by the present Indians; and on the hill-tops the party saw what they 
supposed to be ancient burial-places. These were marked by circles of large 
stones, perhaps ten feet in diameter, and had apparently not been stirred for 
centuries. No hieroglyphics were seen. Being the pioneers here, and probably. 
the first white men who had ever trodden these solitudes, the explorers felt a 
singular interest in being the first to discover these relics, of which the history 
must be forever shrouded in conjecture. 


The Gulf Coasts 


The sides of both the coasts of Lower California and Sonora are highly volcanic, and shocks 
of earthquakes are frequent. On the Sonora side, the Gulf is guarded by the recently-extinct 
volcano of Pinecate, and on that of Lower California, by the Volcan de los Virgenes. At their 
bases are immense extended Saharas of drifting sands. Probably the whole of the country of the 

Colorado has been very recently uplifted, or gone through a succession of upheavals by fierce 
~ volcanic and other dynamic forces, within the Toltecan or Aztecan historical periods, whose 
records are now either lost or hidden. This influence most likely extended as far up north as the 
Great Salt Lake, and as far to the east as the mid-litoral bases of the Rocky Mountains: these 
interior regions are now known to be a dreadfully rocky, scoriated country, interspersed with 
savage deserts of sand or baked clay, with comparatively very little arable land, and full of every 
sign of recent eruptive and plutonic upheavals and depressions. Mineral and boiling springs are 
the rule, and sweet and drinkable waters are the exception. The atmosphere in these extended 
regions is exceedingly dry, and the heats are more African than American. These features prevail 
and obtain also in Lower California, Arizona, and Sonora. 


The Ancient Race of the Autocthonia of the Californias 


Many instances have been named, in the First and Second Series of the Indianology, touching 
the Empire of the Ante-Columbian Kings and People of California, as in the travels of Walker, 
Beal, Farley (of the Coso, in 1880), and others to which reference is therein made. 


The careful historian of the California Jesuits, Francisco Clavijero, who was also the author of 
the famous work on the History and Indianology of Mexico, lets nothing slip his observation in 
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writing of these then remote countries. Clavijero is one of the|most complete, impartial, and 
distinguished writers on Spanish-American history. He was born in the city of Vera Cruz, in 
Mexico, in 1720, and died at Cesena, in Italy, in October, 1798. He was occupied thirty years in 
procuring the materials for his Mexican History, having resided or traveled as a Jesuit priest in 
various parts of the Viceroyalty of Mexico abounding in Indians and Indian remains of cities and 
temples. He had afterwards the advantage of residing in Mexico City, and elsewhere in the 
vicinity, where there were large libraries; the materials, however, which he had collected in 
Mexico were reduced to book-form after his arrival in Italy, ir. company with the exiled Jesuits 
from all parts of the Spanish-Americas. The work on Mexico was published at Cesena in 1780-81, 
and translated afterwards into Spanish, English, French, German, etc. The work on California is, 
as it were, a new edition of Venegas’ 1757 history, but extended and emanated by Clavijero and 
his companions in Italy, del Barco and Ventura, who had both served many years as Missionaries 
in California between 1735 and 1767. Clavijero mentions also Padre Jacobo Begert, an Italian 
Jesuit of the California Missions, having published a work on California in German, at Munich, 
Bavaria, in 1772. Clavijero’s work on California was not published at Cesena until 1789, or as 
some writers say, till after his death. 


To Clavijero we are indebted for the following curious note on the ancient but extinct race of 
the Indians of the defunct California Empire: 


"Little different from the before-mentioned animals|were, as for their manner 
of living, the savages of California. 


“Yet paying attention to the few traces of antiquity there left to them, it is 
easy to persuade oneself that that vast peninsula was formerly inhabited by 
people less barbarous than those existing and as|found by the Spaniards. 
Because, the Jesuits, in the last years of their residence, discovered in the 
mountains situated between the 27th and 28th degrees of latitude, various 
large caves excavated in the solid rock, and in which were found. painted 
figures of men and women decently dressed, together with different species of 
animals. These figures and pictures, though awkwardly delineated, it is 
evident were distinct representatives of the objects and the colors used by 
them in the customs, manners, and habits of the people existing then; they 
were painted by mineral-earths, which are still to be| found in the surrounding 
neighborhood of the Volcan de las Virgenes. These pictures and dresses, being 
not proper to those savage and brutified nations that inhabited California 
when the Spaniards first arrived, belonged without doubt to another and more 
ancient people or nation, although we cannot divine what manner of people 
they were. The Californians unanimously affirm that they were a gigantic 
people come from the north. I do not pretend that such a tradition should be 
credited; still, it certainly cannot be doubted that human beings of a 
disproportionate size to the present ones have anciently existed there. As it is 
inferred, from various human bones which have |been disinterred by the 
Missionaries, among others, Father Jose Rotea (Missionary of San Ignacio de 
Kada Kamang, in lat. 28°), a curious, exact, and sincere man, having known 
that in a locality of his said Mission, called now San Joaquin, there was a 
gigantic skeleton, caused it to be dug out and disinterred, and, in effect, found 
there the entire spinal column, and although the yertebrae was disunited, 
there was found with it a shinbone, a rib-hone, and various teeth, together 
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with the large fragment of a skull or cranium. The entire skeleton could have 
been found, had not a torrent of the neighborhood wore away the soil in which 
some of the hones had been imbedded. The rib-bone, although not entire, was 
still found to be about two feet in length. The shin-bone could not be 
accurately measured from its being broken in taking it out. Considering the 
magnitude of the cranium, and measuring the place occupied by the entire 
skeleton, and comparing its vertebrates with those of a common skeleton, it 
can be easily believed that the man to whom these bones belonged measured 
about eleven feet in height or stature. 


“The same Missionary had also visited some of the aforementioned caves, of 
which he describes one. The length of the cave was fifty feet, and fifteen feet in 
breadth, by fifteen feet in height; it was shaped after the manner of an arched 
vault, without support, and the sides resting only on the floor or pavement. As 
its entrance was quite open, sufficient light was admitted for the pictures of 
its interior and of its highest parts being easily observed. In this cave were 
represented men and women, with dresses similar to those of the Mexicans, 
but absolutely barefooted. The men had their arms spread and a little 
elevated, and one of the women was to be seen with her hair falling free over 
the shoulders, and also a circlet of feathers (penacho) on the head. There were 
also painted various species of animals, some of which were indigenous 
(nativos), while others were of animals Strangers to the country. 


“What more surprised the Missionaries was that these colors should have 
remained in the stone for so many centuries without receiving any or the least 
damage or injury, neither from the air nor from the water.” 


A Curiosity in Tuolumne County.—The following communication is taken from the Sonora 
City Democrat, of Dec., 1860: 


“A few days since, Dr. Snell, having casually learned that the remains of a 
fossil tusk of an elephant had been discovered on Blanket Creek, dispatched 
me thither to obtain the said curiosity and convey it to Sonora. On my arrival, 
Messrs. Dexter & Peter proceeded at once to exhume the tusk. It was too much 
decomposed to be taken out en masse. The shape, curvature, and size were 
well defined. It was from five to six feet in length, was discovered about ten 
feet below the surface, and fifteen inches above the ledge, imbedded in the 
auriferous sand.” The writer further says: “D. & P., some three or four weeks 
ago, informed me that five years ago in the same vicinity they found on the 
ledge, in a promiscuous mass, many human skeletons, among which was a 
thigh-bone and skull, of about twice the usual length and size, indicating a 
specimen of humanity some twelve feet in height. They must have been the 
remains of an ancient race, as the present Indians of California burn their 
dead. Several stone mortars and pestles were found at the same time.” 


This interesting discovery of 1860, taken in connection with the foregoing highly curious note 
from Clavijero (the gigantic remains of fossil men and the Indian paintings in caves of Lower 
California), ought to be carefully read by the Indianologist, as it may prove a key to the unlocking 
of a great mystery in Homology, viz: that a double-sized race of men existed on the earth: 
particularly in Pacific America: before the present diminutive posterity of Noah’s crew filled up 
their, nowadays, geographical limits. 
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Similar caves to the Clavijero one have been discovered in Texas, New Mexico, and various 
parts of Mexico; but so far the subject has been but little noticed, and not at all Investigated. But 
we can only just now do a little—give texts to others to discourse upon hereafter. This is the limit 
of human acquisition in every aspect of man’s affairs. So let po sterity do its duty to its own next of 
kin alive. 


Great Salt Lake 


Among the great natural curiosities of North America, the|great saline body of water in Utah 
Territory, known as Great Salt Lake, stands in the first order. The Lake itself is not individually so 
great a curiosity, as when viewed in connection with surrounding correlative indications, which 
give us a combination of natural wonders, truly astounding. The water-marks show that the Lake 
is now a mere remnant of what was one of the mighty water-collections of the earth—perhaps of a 
body of water that spread itself throughout the whole Utah basin. Provo Lake, a body of water 
distant perhaps 75 miles from the great Lake, is surrounded by lindications of a like character, that 
directly point to an early period when its individuality was lost within the limits of a mighty sea 
that absorbed both itself and Great Salt Lake. Along the base of the mountain-walls of the valley, 
if we may so term the limits of the basin, are distinct water-marks, of various elevations. They are 
clearly discernible at a distance of 25 miles, the more elevated jorder being from 75 to 100 feet 
above the level of the valley. They are almost conclusive evidence that a great sea once existed in 
Utah valley, whose breakers have left the marks of their power|indented upon the rocky front of 
their mountain confines as a monument of their power. The different elevations of these water- 
marks show the gradual declination of this sea from a body of water covering, may be, tens of 
thousands of square miles, to the present salinas body of about|sixty miles in length and 40 or 50 
in width. This presumption is strengthened by the existence, throughout the entire valley, of 
aquitile deposits, such as shells, petrified fishes, water-worn rocks, etc. Upon this theory, the 
inference may be drawn that Great Salt Lake is gradually dimin! shing; but this is not the case; it is 
now reduced to a basis of fixed causes which will give it perpetuity in its present extent. The 
moisture of the atmosphere of those latitudes is sufficient to always keep it supplied with a 
uniform quantity of water. The melting snow of the mountains swells the rivers in the spring and 
summer that empty into it, and when this melting is prevented by the coldness of the fall and 
winter, those rivers fall, and by evaporation the lake rapidly dealines—the evaporation carrying 
off more water than the streams deposit. It is in this declining condition that coarse salt is obtained 
from the beach of the lake in quantities ad infinitum. Now, so ldng as the same meteorological 
system prevails, the lake must continue the same as now. 


No theory i is settled upon by scientific men as to the cause of the salty nature of the lake. We 
have an opinion of our own, which we believe to be rational. The rivers emptying into it—Canaas, 
Jordan, Webber, Malade, and numerous smaller streams—head in the mountains, where they are 
supplied by myriads of mountain brooks, some of which undoubtedly have their source in salt 
springs. These brooks impregnate the great water-carriers of thel lake with salt—to so small an 
extent, though it be, that it is not perceptible to the taste; and they carry it into the lake, where it 
must forever remain and accumulate, as evaporation increases the proportion of the salt to the 
water. The salt may have been carried to the lake over a hundred miles, and it has perhaps been 
accumulating there for thousands of years; and thus it must continue to accumulate through all 
time if the supply should be inexhaustible. 
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The volcanic indications surrounding the lake are peculiarly impressive, and could well be 
made the subject of the natural philosopher’s study. The whole face of the country appears to have 
passed through caloric influences of the intensest character. Enormous rocks fringe its margin, 
which are charred as black as ebony from the operation of heat, and their fragmentary condition 
bespeaks the mighty convulsions which they have passed through. Near the lake’s center there is 
quite a large island, upon which these volcanic indications are equally emphatic. This island is 
very fertile, and is owned by the Church, which institution holds it for the exclusive purpose of 
grazing. All the stock which comes into the tithing-office—all Mormons are compelled to pay 
one-tenth of everything that they make or raise to the Church—are taken to this island, and there 
must be thousands of head upon it. It is reached by small sailing vessels. So extremely salt is the 
water of Salt Lake that piscatory life is impossible. Its average depth is 50 feet——[Portland News 
(Oregon), July, 1860. ] 


The theory advanced in the above note seems to me insufficient to account for the saltness of 
the Great Salt Lake. It is well known from the accounts of the Spanish missionaries of 1770-76, of 
Fremont, and of Walker and other travelers to 1860, the existence of immense formations and 
mountains of mineral salt in the territories of Utah and New Mexico; and from which, no doubt, 
the lake and other springs and rivers derive their salty propensities. 


The above note is inserted to show the extent of the probable very recent changes, in the 
physical structure of the superficies of the ante-1830 Alta California of the Spanish and American 
Geographical maps. From the recent discoveries in the Owen Lake, the Black Rock and the 
Pyramid Lake country, of the petrifactions of immense coniferous trees, 600 feet long in Black 
Rock, and other signs of volcanic and fresh cosmical changes, it would seem that the whole of the 
eastern declivities of the Sierra Nevada are still in a state of Plutonic convulsion and alteration. 


The water-line marks of the Great Salt Lake country mentioned in the Portland article above, 
are similar to those described by Lt. Williamson and Prof. Blake at large in the volume of the 
Railroad Reports. The reader is also referred to the 7th volume of the aforesaid reports containing 
the geological report of Dr. Antisell of Lt. Park’s survey of the coast line mountains and valleys 
from Monterey to Los Angeles, which is a work of high erudition and value, as will also be found 
those of Blake above mentioned, as well as Blake’s Geology, etc., of the Bay of San Francisco, in 


the Report of the Coast Survey for 1856 or 579 


ADe T 


6. Editor (2015): Blake, William P. (1856) Geological map of the vicinity of San Francisco, 
Accompanying Pacific Railroad Survey, vol. 5. Washington. 
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Travel and Scenes in Sonora 


The following interesting notes are from the (July 1860) Sonora correspondence of the San 
Francisco Bulletin, and are intended to give a more complete view of the connecting links of the 
California Indianology: 


On the Road—Arituaba—Alamitos 


Ancient and Extraordinary Fortifications —having been engaged to make an examination of 
the great soda lagunes of Pinacate, I was accompanied from here by Sr. Cubillas, the agent of the 
Association, and we diverged from the road in Querobébi—taking a travesia, or short-cut across 
the country, to Altar. Sixteen leagues westerly, over a succession of plains more or less barren and 
unfitted for grazing purposes by the entire absence of water, brought unto Arituaba, a very lazy, 
dirty little town, on the Rio San Ygnacio, where the people have water and don’t know how to use 
it, but live on as best they may in congenial filth and idleness. Alamitas, two leagues beyond, 
where we passed the night, was a slight improvement, but the country is gradually and steadily 
becoming more sterile, though there are said to be great grazing ranchos in the plains and valleys 
at the foot of the ranges on either hand—now mostly depopulated by the Apaches. On the left of 
the road, just after leaving Arituaba, we were pointed out a lofty hill, called El Cerro de la 
Princhera, girdled from base to summit by innumerable walls of circumvallation of solid stone. 
The fortifications inclose a lagune of fresh water, and are, I should judge, capable of receiving a 


garrison of eighty or a hundred thousand men. Tradition says they were erected, and their 
architects forgotten, long before the days of the conquest. They present a very striking appearance 
from the main road, and argue a former dense population in their vicinity. 


The Papaga Tribe of Indians—A Specimen Youth 


Sonoita is principally peopled by Papagos, who replace in the North the Opatas and 
Taahumares of the Sierra, and the Mayos and Yaquis of Southern Sonora. These Papagos, who 
after baptism are styled Pimas, are an active, finely-made, but worthless set of fellows, more than 
suspected of committing many of the outrages laid at the door of their hereditary enemies, the 
Apaches. They do not live, except the baptized ones, in houses, but erect a slight boothy of 
branches as a protective against the wind, which domiciles are burned when, at periodical 
intervals, they abandon them to take flight for the interior. They are perpetually at war with the 
Apaches, and are said to be generally successful, though their weapons are mostly those of the 
savage—bows and arrows. Their food is of a most catholic and universal quality—embracing 
everything from mesquite beans down to snakes, lizards and tree-frogs. The tribe around Sonoita 
are called Papagos Arenanos—Sand Papagos—from their frequenting, at certain periods of the 
year, the wild wastes which stretch away along the shores of the Gulf, feeding principally on fish, 
jaivas, and a singular root found in the sand drifts, having a conical mushroom-shaped cap, full of 
juices, and tasting like a raw potato. To the use of this root the universally bad and decayed teeth 
of the tribe are attributed, though I felt more inclined to ascribe the result to a cause which 
produces corresponding effects nearer home—the great amount of saleratus in the water near the 
sea coast. From our guide (a fair specimen of the nation), and other sources, I drew many 
particulars concerning this strange and singular people. José Santos was an intelligent young 
fellow of eighteen, who, could a sculptor have persuaded him to sit, would have served as a model 
for a work of art surpassing the famed Apollo Belvidere. Many a time my eye rested with 
involuntary pleasure on his agile, lithe and symmetrical form as he strode carelessly across the 
sand hills, his ragged but picturesque costume thrown with inimitable grace around his person; or, 
as extended in lazy listlessness by our camp-fire, gorged to repletion with fare of unwonted 
excellence, he might have been mistaken for a sleeping Hercules. 


On the Road—The Great Desert of Pinacate 


From Sonoita to Quitovaquita, five leagues to the northward, a rancheria of his tribe, the road 
is good and the country adapted to grazing purposes, but thence twenty leagues farther, to the 
gulf, all is a howling wilderness. Fancy to yourself all you have seen or read of the shifting sands 
of the desert, or the great dunes of the English coast reproduced on a more colossal scale, while 
over all towers the vast volcanic cone of the extinct crater of Pinacate, which, from its eighty- 
seven months (Humboldt gives it ninety-four), has poured destruction over hundreds of miles of 
country—color the picture as highly as you will, it will yet fall far short of the reality. Over this 
trackless waste our guide led us with unerring step, beguiling the time with strange traditions and 
wilder legends of his ancestry, chiming well with the desolation around us. The ground is crossed 
by innumerable streams of lava fresh and sharp as if cooled but yesterday, though thousands of 
years have perhaps passed by since their production, while, piled up on each hand, are vast blocks 
of scoria, pumice, obsidian and other volcanic stones strangely intermixed with metamorphic 
rocks in every stage of transition. The temptation to the geologist was great, but we dared not halt 
even to view at leisure a curious cavern, of gigantic dimensions, said to communicate with the 
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sea, and strewn with the rude offerings of the votaries of the Papago faith. The failing state of our 
mules warned us to hurry on to reach that water which alone would be their and our salvation. In 
these boundless arid wastes, the silence of desolation perpetua lly reigns; no tree is seen except 
here and there a straggling, stunted mesquite; the vegetation is limited to the fetid hediondilla, the 
monotonous artemisia, the salicornia annua and other alkaline plants; a solitary rabbit, a lonely 
quail, or an occasional rattlesnake, give the only evidence of ahimal life, while the coyote, the 
vulture and the carrion-crow avoid them as a spot under ban. The mules’ hoofs sink deep as they 
toil wearily over the treacherous sand, or crash through the deceitful saline crust which covers the 
surface; the sun glares red and lurid through the driving sleet, and his rays reverberate in the sand- 
swirls like in the focus of a burning-glass; while above all, stern and pitiless, towers the peak of 
Pinacate, black and grimy from the hell-fires which have left its sides rifted and lava-seamed—the 
very incarnation in stone of God’s judgments against an impenitent world. 


A Legend of the Volcano 


The Fate of Moctezuma. The steppes of the Pinacate are rarely visited by civilized beings, and 
I was told that none had penetrated to the crater, as the Papagos obstinately refuse to act as guides, 
under the impression that some evil would inevitably befall them. The great gulf of the crater is 
intimately connected with all their superstitions. Moctezuma, whom they identify with the Sun 
and the Spirit of Evil, left them, they say, thousands of moons ago, with an injunction to await his 
return, and descended into the central abyss. The moon, or good! goddess, formerly his spouse, has 
her seat in the Sierra Blanca, a mountain chain to the westward} and these divinities, like many a 
mundane pair, are engaged in constant conflict. 


Priestcraft among the Papagos 


To their gods the Papagos institute feasts and dances, and perform in their honor various 
solemnities to which the uninitiated are not allowed to penetrate. The whole mystery is in the 
hands of three men, chosen from the elders of the tribe, who are the guardians of a sacred ark, 
concealed with scrupulous care from the gaze of the vulgar except during the first day of the 
festivities, when it is brought forth to receive the offerings of the multitude, which are supposed to 
be exclusively applied to the service of the deities. As the holy trio jealously guard the treasure, 
and render account to no one of their stewardship, we may well|suspect their honesty. So these 
cunning old fellows, like the priests of all clinics, ages and religions, manage to draw an easy 
livelihood from the credulity of the vulgar mob. | 


Disproportion of the Sexes—Women in Great Demani 


The great preponderance of the female sex, so notable in the Mexican population of the 
western coast, is well known. As singular a disproportion exists lin the inverse ratio among the 
Papagos—there being four or five men for each woman. This of|course tends to raise the price of 
the female in the matrimonial market, and the moment a girl gives evidence of having reached the 
age of puberty the father sends runners around to the various rancherias, to announce the joyful 
fact, and bring in bidders for the prize. The damsel is put up at auction, and the fortunate fellow 
whose means enable him to offer most money, or the greatest number of cows and horses, carries 
off the blooming bride. 
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Strange Manner of Atoning for the Shedding of Blood 


The Arenanos have so great a horror of shedding blood, even in war or self defense, that when 
one of the tribe has slain an Apache in battle, he is banished from the wigwam to some distant and 
solitary spot for a fortnight, during which he receives a trifling amount of sustenance and a scanty 
supply of water daily, at the hands of the oldest man in the village. At the expiration of the 
probationary term the homicide is reconducted to the settlement by the medicine man with much 
formality; the poor devil, gaunt, withered, more dead than alive from hunger and exhaustion, is 
bedaubed with filth, and placed, together with his nearest relatives, in the center of a circle 
composed of all the old gaffers and crones of Papago land. Twenty-four hours afterward, during 
which all fast, and the strictest silence is maintained, the medicine men rise, pour an immense 
number of ollas of cold water over the heads of the culprit and his friends; the ceremonies are 
over, and the man-slayer is received once more into communion, free from the stain of blood- 
guiltiness. 


On the Road—The Soda Lakes 


Their history. Slowly and wearily on the second day of our journey we plodded down the 
western slope of the dunes, and, with aching limbs, parched throats and bleared eyes, pressed on 
for the sea. A long hazy line of white lay in the horizon, which seemed at times to melt and 
dissolve away into the Bahr Shaitar—the tantalizing mirage; but at length the mists broke away, 
objects became more distinct, a low range of sand hills covered with stunted herbage lay at our 
feet. That passed, and a white expanse of glittering snow—the Soda Lakes—lay before us. Befose 
I proceed to their description, let us give a passing glance at their history. When, how, or by whom 
these lakes were first discovered, no one knows. Tradition says that some hacendados of Altar, 
deceived by the appearance of the soda, mistook it for salt, exported a quantity, and were only 
awakened from their error by finding themselves with a vast amount of spoiled beef on hand to 
lament their deficiency in chemical knowledge. In 1832 in Mexican company denounced the 
deposit, but owing to the greed of some of the members who wished to concentrate the whole 
affair into their own hands; it was put in litigation; the undertaking was finally abandoned and its 
very existence almost forgotten. Some four or five years ago an association of Mexican and 
foreign capitalists obtained a concession from the Central Government of all the criaderos of soda 
on the Gulf coast of Sonora, and proceeded immediately to ship the article to San Francisco and 
Europe. The reports of the samples sent were highly flattering, and they proceeded with renewed 
vigor to make more and heavier shipments, with most disastrous results. The soda was impure and 
unsightly, and proved unmarketable—the last shipments to San Francisco being disposed of at 
public auction at eight dollars per ton. Many thousands of dollars were spent in the shipments and 
incidental expenses, obtaining the views and analyses of eminent European chemists, etc., and the 
whole affair finally came to a stand-still. 


In the Alta California of July and August 1860, appeared a series of five articles on the 
mineral history of Arizona and Sonora, written by Don Manuel Retes, an author of excellent 
research and talents. Therein is detailed the fullest and most complete accounts of the mines of the 
Planchas de Plata, and of the gold, silver, copper, and quicksilver deposits of those countries, from 
the accounts of the Jesuits before 1660, and of the out Spanish archives of Arispe, in Sonora, and 
the more recent Mexican accounts down to 1859. These notes are of great value, and the author 
shows himself thoroughly acquainted with his subject. The many gold-and-silver-bullet stories of 
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the Apache wars with Spaniards and Mexicans, are therein cz efully notated, so as to leave little 
doubt of their truth. The account of discovery of liquid quicksilver and rich cinnabar deposits by 
the Jesuits before 1750, in the Moque country of New Mexico, are well set forth; as also of a 
deposit of cinnabar and native mercury discovered by Mr. Thos. Whitley, an American trapper of 
Sta. Tomas, Lower California, about 1841, “situated from Fort Yuma about three days journey, or 
150 miles up northerly on the Colorado River, and its situation near the left bank of the river.” 
This last cinnabar deposit may be the one referred to in Clavigero’s California, in our note on the 
Indians of Santa Cruz Mission, vide FARMER April 1860. Since May new discoveries of rich 
cinnabar veins have been made on Rogue River of South Ore gion; in the Pyramid Lake country; in 
the Owen Lake country, and also fifteen miles from the New Idria mines in Monterey county. 


How Apache Whisky is Made 


A correspondent of the Arizonian, at Apache Pass, gives the following account of the manner 
in which the Indians of this region manufacture their “disquin!” or “tisween,” an intoxicating 
liquor of extraordinary ferocity: The corn is first soaked for twenty-four hours; a hole is then dug 
in the ground, generally in a wigwam, and some dry grass laid on the bottom; on this grass the 
corn is placed, and a layer of grass over it. Four or five times a day warm water is sprinkled over 
the corn, and at night the family sleep on it to increase the warmth and make the corn sprout 
quick. At the end of four or five days the corn is all sprouted; itlis then dried and pounded fine, put 
in a kettle and boiled for five hours; when cooled, it is mixed with sugar and flour, and left to 
ferment for twelve hours, when it is ready for drinking. Although not rank to the taste and fiery, its 
intoxicating power is very great, and when an Indian has a quart or two on board, he don’t care a 
copper who is President of the United States. [1859.] 


A correspondent of the San Francisco Herald writing from San Cristobal, in the State of 
Chiapas, in January 1859, remarks: The mountains around the city are inhabited by various tribes 
of Indians, who are daily seen coming into town, bringing on their backs various articles for sale, 
from a heavy load of fruit, or charcoal, to the lighter one of a few jaranas, a diminutive kind of 
guitar, much used by the lower orders, and sold as low as twenty-five cents. These Indians appear 
to shun association with the whites, living entirely among themselves; and there are tribes in 
which a half-breed is not to be seen, and it is said that an Indian woman having a child by a white 
man is punished with death. This, I readily believe, inasmuch as they do not permit whites to live 
among them. They are nominally Christian, with scarcely a feature of civilization about them. In a 
future letter I may give you some particulars in regard to this State, its chief towns, different 
tribes, climate, diseases, etc. 
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THE INDIANS OF Los ANGELES COUNTY 


THE following account of the Los Angeles county Indians, by our deceased friend Hugo Reid, 
was published in the Los Angeles Star; in a series of twenty-two numbers, from February to 24 
July, 1852. Being the only account of the Indians of that county of any value, and now entirely out 
of print, we republish them in the Indianology, to give the inquirer one of the most excellent and 
reliable papers written on the California Indians, by one who resided in the country, twenty years 
before his death, in 1853. This history of Reid’s is accounted of great value among the 
Ethnologists of Europe and America, who have repeatedly sent to this country for it without avail, 
as no complete copies of it are now to be had in the State. 


Lodges | 
| 

Before the Indians belonging to the greater part of this county were known to the Whites, they 
comprised as it were one great Family under distinct Chiefs. They spoke nearly the same 
language, with the exception of a few words; and were more to be distinguished by a local 
intonation of the voice than anything else. Being related by blood and marriage, war was 
consequently never carried on between them. When war was waged against neighboring tribes of 
no affinity, it was a common cause. The following are the principal Lodges or Rancherias, with 
their corresponding present local names: Yang-na, Los Angeles; Sibag-na, San Gabriel; 


Isanthcag-na, Mission Vieja; Sisitcanog-na, Pear Orchard; Sonag-na, Mr. White’s Farm; — 
na, The Presa; Asucsag-na, Azuza, Cucomog-na, Cucamonga Farm; Pasinog-na, Rancio de 
Chino; Awig-na, La Puente; Chokishg-na, The Jaboneria; Nacaug-na, Carpenter s Farm; Pineug- 
na, Santa Catalina Island; Pimocag-na, Rancho de los Ybarras; Toybipet, San José; Hutucg-na, 
Santa Ana [Yorbes]; Aleupkig-na, Santa Anita; Maug-na, Rancho de los Felis; Hahamog-na, i 
Rancho de los Verdugos; Cabeug-na, Cahuenga; Pasecg-na, San Fernando; Houtg-na, Rancho) e 
Lugo; Suang-na, Suanga; Pubug-na, Alamitos; Tibahag-na, Serritos; Chowig-na, Palos Verdes; 
Kinkipar, San Clemente Island; Harasg-na, There were a great many more villages than the above. 
probably some forty; but these are a fair sample of their names, in which it will be observed that, 
with the exception of two, they all terminate in gna or na. Jurupa, San Bernardino, etc., belonged 
to another distinct tribe possessing a language not at all understood by the above Lodges; and, 
although reduced by the Spanish missionaries to the same religion and labor, they never mixed 
their blood, they being considered much inferior, and called Serranos or Mountaineers. They look 
upon them, to this day, with great disdain. That these names, formerly, had a signification, there 
can be no doubt of. But even the oldest now alive confess themselves ignorant of their meaning. 
The Chief of each Lodge took its name followed by ic, with sometimes the alteration of one or 
more final letters. For instance: the Chief of Asucsag-na was called Asu csagvic. That of Sibag- 
na, Sibapic. The title of a Chief’s eldest son was Tomear. Of his eldest daughter, Manisar. Their 
huts were made of sticks, covered in around with flag mats worked or platted, and each village 
generally contained from 500 to 1500 huts. Suanga was the largest and most populous village, 
being of great extent. It probably may not be out of place here to remark, that this tribe had no 
distinguishing appellation. And it is almost certain that many other tribes are similarly situated: 
for the so-called Cahuillas have been named by Spanish Missionaries, through the mistake of 
taking the word to denote the name of the people. Whereas, Cahuilla signifies nothing more than 
Master. 


Language 


It is not the intention here, either to compose a vocabulary of their words, nor yet a grammar 
to their language. Yet probably an insight to a few terms and their formation, may not be 
uninteresting to some. They have a great many liquid sounds, and their gutturals are so softened 
down as to become quite agreeable to the ear. In the following examples, i has the sound of ee, u 
of oo, e of a as in fare, a of a as in father, ay of i as in ire, an ga is sounded as in French: One, 
Pucu; two, wehé; three, pahe; four, watza; five, mahar; six, pabahe; seven, watza caviá; tight, 
wehés watza; nine, mahar, cavia; ten, wehés mahar; eleven, wehés mahar coy pucu; twelve, wehés 
mahar coy wehé; once, pucushe; twice, wehés; three times, pahés; four times, watzahes; five 
times, mahares; ten times, wehés mahares; twenty (20), wehes wehes mahar; thirty (30), pahes 
wehes mahar; forty (40), watzahes wehes mahar; fifty (50), mahares wehes mahar; one hundred 
(100), wehes wehes mahares wehes ma-bar. There is, woni; there is not, yahay; yes, ehé; no, hay; 
I, noma; thou, oma; he or she, mane; man, wordyt; woman, tocór; boy, quiti; black, yupiha.; 
white, arawatay; red, quaoha; blue, sacasca; yellow, payuhuwi; green, tacape; the sun, tamit; the 
moon, moar; the stars, zoót; dog, woze; coyote, ytur bear, hunar; deer, zucat; and, coy. Their 
language is simple, rich, and abounding in compound expressive terms. Although they have 
words denoting, “to desire, to like, to possess, to regard, to have an affection for,” and “to 
esteem;” yet they have no word to express “love.” At the same time they have many phrases to 
which we have no equivalent. Their innumerable stories are all legends, and more than half 
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believed; being of incredible length, and containing more metamorphoses than Ovid could have 
engendered in his brain, had be lived a thousand years. Everything is Oriental, even to the 
language. Their fables are few and short. We may perhaps be |tempted on some future occasion to 
give a couple of their traditions, one of their legends, and a fable as an example. Their language 
has deteriorated so much since the Conquest, that the present generation barely comprehends a 
part of what one of the “old standards” say, when they speak the original tongue. There is now at 
San Gabriel an old woman named Bona, who takes a pride in|speaking sometimes the “Court 
language” to the “young ones,” to stultify their intelligence. | 


Government, Laws and Punishments 


The government of the people was invested in the hands of their Chiefs; each Captain 
commanding his own Lodge. The command was hereditary ina family. If the right line of descent 
ran out, they elected one of the same kin, nearest in blood. Laws in general were made as 
required, with some few standing ones. Robbery was never known among them. Murder was of 
rare occurrence, and punished with death. Incest was likewise|punished with death: being held in 
such abhorrence, that marriages between kinsfolk were not allowed. The manner of putting to 
death, was by shooting the delinquent with arrows. 


All prisoners of war, after being tormented in a most cruel manner, were invariably put to 
death. This was done in the presence of all the Chiefs: for as war was declared and conducted by a 
council of the whole, so they, in common, had to attend to the execution of their enemies. A war- 
dance, on such an occasion, was therefore grand, solemn and maddening. If a quarrel ensued 
between two parties, the Chief of the Lodge took cognizance in the case, and decided according to 
the testimony produced. But, if a quarrel occurred between parties of distinct Lodges, each Chief 
heard the witnesses produced by his own people; and then, associated with the Chief of the 
opposite side, they passed sentence. In case they could not agree, an impartial Chief was called in, 
who heard the statements made by both, and he alone decided. There was no appeal from his 
decision. Whipping was never resorted to as a punishment; therefore, all fines and sentences 
consisted in delivering money, food and skins. If a woman proved unfaithful to her husband, and 
he caught her in the act, he had a right to kill or wound her without any intervention of the Chief 
or tribe. And anyone hurting him made it a crime, for which he stood amenable to the Captain. 
But what was more generally practiced, the injured husband, informed the wife’s paramour that 
he was at liberty to keep her. He then went and took possession of the lover’s spouse and lived 
with her. The exchange was considered legal, and no resource was left to the offending party but 
submission. Until the age of puberty, they were under the control of their parents; in default of 
those, of their nearest relatives. But from the age of puberty upwards, they came under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief. If a seer or wizard (they had no witches) was known or suspected of 
having made away with anyone, the Chief had no jurisdiction over him, because he conversed 
with the Great Spirit. But other seers could do him the damage they saw fit, in their capacities as 


such. 


Religion and Creed 


They believed in one God, the Maker and Creator of all things, whose Name was, and is, held 
so sacred among them, as hardly ever to be used; and when used, only in slow voice. That name is 
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Qua-o-ar. When they have to use the name of the Supreme Being on any ordinary occasion, they 
substitute in its stead, the word Y-yo-ha-rivg-nain, or “The Giver of Life.” They have only one 
word to designate “life” and “soul.” The world was at one time in a state of chaos, until God gave 
it its present formation; fixing it on the shoulders of Seven Giants, made expressly for this end. 
They have their names, and when they move themselves, an earthquake is the consequence. 
Animals were then formed; and, lastly, man and woman were formed separately from the earth, 
and ordered to live together. The man’s name was TOBOHARI the woman’s Papavit. God ascended 
to Heaven immediately afterwards, where He receives the souls of all who die. They had no Bad 
Spirit connected with their creed; and never heard of a “Devil,” or a “Hell,” until the coming of 
the Spaniards. It has been a current belief in this county, that the Indians of it worship the “Bald- 
headed Eagle,” as a God. There is no such thing. The Indians make “feasts” to the Eagle, on 
account of a tradition, which states it formerly to have been a remarkably clever, industrious, man, 
Chief of a large tribe, and who, when dying, told his people that he intended becoming an Eagle, 
and that he bequeathed them his feathers, from henceforth to be employed at their feasts and 
ceremonies. Feasts are in consequence held in honor of his memory; and great reverence is shown 
to the bird. Now, ten to one, if an Indian at the present day be asked if they worship the Eagle as a 
God, he will answer “yes!” because he is accustomed to hear the Whites make game of their 
ceremony, and he does not care about giving an explanation which he knows will be laughed at. 
The porpoises were believed to be intelligent beings created for the purpose of guarding the 
world, and whose duty consists in going round and round the earth, to see that all is safe. The owl 
was held in deep reverence, and supposed to predict death, by screeching near the: residence of 
the doomed one. It was never killed. The crow advised them when a stranger was coming on a 
visit. They believed in no resurrection whatever; either in particular cases, or a general one; but 
the transmigration of the souls of wizards for a time into the bodies of animals, particularly the 
Bear, is firmly believed in. Each Lodge had a church, called Yobagnar, which was circular and 
formed of short stakes, with twigs of willow entwined basket fashion, to the height of three feet. 
This church was sacred, but was consecrated nevertheless every time it was used. This took an 
entire day, being done by the seers in a succession of different ceremonies. There was also an 
unconsecrated one, used for the purpose of rehearsing in, and teaching children dedicated to this 
end, to dance and gesticulate. Having nothing to care about their souls, it made them stoical in 
regard to death. The only services performed in their churches, were: asking for vengeance on 
their enemies; giving thanks for a victory; and commemorating the worth of their dead relatives. 
The only ones admitted into the church, were: the seers and captains, the adult male dancers, the 
boys training for that purpose, and the female singers. But on funeral occasions, the near relatives 
of the deceased were allowed to enter. 


Marriages 


Chiefs had one, two, or three wives, as their inclination dictated. The subjects, only one. 
When a person wished to marry, and had selected a suitable partner, he advertised the same to all 
his relations, even to the nineteenth cousin. On a day appointed, the male portion of the Lodge, 
and male relations living at other Lodges, brought in a collection of money beads. The amount of 
each one’s contribution was about twenty-five cents. All the relations having come in with their 
share, they (the males) proceeded in a body to the residence of the bride, to whom timely notice 
had been given. All of the bride’s female kin had been assembled, and the money was equally 
divided among them: the bride receiving nothing, as it was a sort of purchase. After a few days, 
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off to the channel islands. These plank boats, however, it took|them five or six months to make, 
and were propelled by paddles. One of these Indians, who says be was born on the island of Santa 
Rosa, who is now some seventy-five years old, and calls himself in his native tongue, 
“Comoluatset,” says the canoes were called toak and somow, the paddles simihi, and the hatchets 
teho, the small white clam alusha, and the large one anuckpoo, 


The Indians of La Patera had a large burial ground on the Mesa, adjoining the islsta, and with 
the bodies they always buried their war and other implements} ornaments and money. A San 
Diego Indian standing by tells us that the Indians of his nation made a practice every year of 
taking over to the Colorado tribes their affilees and parientes, large numbers of the anion shells of 
the coast as presents, which will explain a passage in the Travels or Padre Kino in his attempts to 
pass from Sonora to California in 1670-99, and which finally caused him to clear up the long 
disputed problem of California being continental and not insular. 


The Indians of Santa Barbara seem to have been imbued with precisely the same 
characteristics as their present representatives in other parts of the State. They often secretly built 
little temples of sticks and brush, on which they hung bits of rags, cloth and other paraphernalia, 
depositing on the inside tobacco and other articles used by them as presents to the unseen spirits. 
This was the occasion of great wrath to the Padres who never failed to chastise the idolaters when 
detected. 


Touching these old Missions, our venerable friend, Father|Gonzales, who arrived in this 
country in 1833, informs us (December 1855), that when in charge of the Mission of San Jose in 
1836, there was then existing of the Mission property 18,000 head of cattle, 15,000 sheep, 1500 
_ unbroke horses, and 400 tame ones—the merchandise and effects belonging to the Mission store 
were valued at $20,000. 


These, with many other valuable effects, together with the church and buildings in good order, 
were delivered up by him to the Administrator, in December, 1836. Our excellent friend has seen 
all these Missions fall from bad to worse, and from worse to ruin, since 1833, until the Indians 
finally completely deserted them, with the march of things, up to 1846. All these establishments, 
so wealthy and systematically regulated by his predecessors of the Franciscan order, are now 
empty of their former inhabitants—their feasts, their church gala days and their glory gone; and 
he is now left with four poor friars living on the bounty and piety of the faithful in the old Mission 
of Santa Barbara, in the seat of the Padres founded in 1785. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


A Real California Painting 


We had also the pleasure of examining a curious work of art, in the possession of Mr. Hill, 
representing the Mission of San Gariel, near Los Angeles, during its most flourishing period. 


This highly valuable landscape was executed in oil, about/ 1835, in the city of Mexico, from a 
drawing made on the spot, between 1830-34, by Mr. Ferdinand Dieppe, of Berlin, who was 
formerly trading on this coast, for Messrs. Virmont & Co., a Mexican mercantile firm. The 
execution (as our friend informs us) is most faithful to nature, and accessories as existing in 1828. 
It represents the entire Mission on a feast day in the spring of the year under a cloudless sky, with 
a religious procession leaving the church and the buildings in complete order, with Californians, 
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Indians, huts, trees, horses and animals, and the river flowing by; all according to the times. Old 
Friar Sanchez is in the foreground in his Franciscan habit, attended by his two Indian boys in red 
dresses, speaking to a foreign trader, and a number of Indians, male and female, are introduced in 
the fashion of the Mission-period—the women in their bayetas of red flannel, and the men 
conforming to custom and nature. 


The execution of the work is exceedingly creditable to the artist—the sketch was made with 
the best judgment and taste by the draughtsman, who must have been highly competent and au fait 
with all his perceptive faculties alive. In the background, Mount San Bernardino rears his show- 
capped summit and wooded green sides, and the neighboring hills are covered with a lively 
California May-verdure of emerald, flushed with the glowing tinge of an afternoon sun. The 
painting measures 38 by 28 inches, and is valuable not only as a work of art, but as representing a 
magnificent California landscape, with historical accessories now buried forever in the grave of 
the past. It is the only proper painting ever made of one of the Missions during their fluorescence, 
and with its intrinsic merits is worthy of careful preservation. 


The church, buildings, Indians, etc., being clearly and faithfully delineated, and in excellent 
proportions on the canvas, must ever cause it to be held in esteem by the old Californian, or the 
man of taste. 


Mr. Dieppe was a gentleman, held in the highest esteem by the old settlers and the Missionary 
Fathers, as an intelligent worthy man, and is said to have made a valuable collection of notes and 
California curiosities, which he took with him to Berlin, where he afterwards made his residence 
as the Superintendent of a Government botanical garden. 


And we may here add, touching Indian life, scenes, etc., that many engravings of great fidelity 
and spirit may be found in the issues of the Pictorial Sacramento Union, Hutchings’ Illustrated 
California Magazine, and the deceased Wide West. 


The Climatology of California: Dry and Wet Winds 


The student of the North Pacific Indianology may be able to understand his subject better by a 
consideration of the peculiar meteorological features of our State and neighboring territories. The 
following account of the Caloric or Hot Wind Storm of Santa Barbara, of 17 June, 1859, Mr. H. 
assures us, was carefully noted by him; he had never experienced such a phenomenon since his 
first arrival in California, in 1823. 


The storm, it was perceptible, came from the East, where extensive fires had been raging in 
the mountains, towards the Tejon, and the air of course had become highly rarified. It followed 
rapidly up the northwest side of the mountains, and appears to have violently impinged ona 
strong current of northwest wind near the rancho Ortega, at the foot of the Cuesta of Santa Ynez. 
It was a purely local phenomenon, and was confined to a district immediately on the sea-coast, 
extending from the Montecito to Ortega farm, a distance of thirty miles in length by three or four 
in breadth. It lasted for about four hours and blew a strong ten-knot breeze, during which it was 
difficult to respire comfortably, and in which it would have been impossible to have preserved 
animal life, if it had lasted for many hours longer. In its progress, it destroyed quite a large number 
of fruit-trees, and injured very much all other vegetation on the windward side of the current, 
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burning it out of all its vitality. This is particularly observable on many fruit-trees, where only one 
side of the bark and trunk was destroyed, while the opposite side was very little affected. The 
cattle and other animals ran around like they were frantic; and many birds and smaller animals 
dropped down dead. No one seems to have observed the thermometer carefully, but the heat must 
have been high enough to have boiled an egg in a short time. lo the human sensations, the air 
seemed entirely to have lost its vitality. 


This phenomenon may have been caused by the sudden separation of a mass of hot air from 
opposing currents of winds on the outer edges of the heated atmospheric masses superincumbent 
over the scene of the extensive camp-fires to the eastward. On ithe principles of the cyclones, or 
revolving storms, this separated mass of hot air may have been powerfully compressed between 
the opposing current, and a column of highly calorated atmosphere driven over the country at a 
ten-knot breeze, until the force of compression being exhausted, its temperature became reduced 
so far as to enable it to return to the nominal state of the California standard of a temperate 
breathing medium. At any rate, it was altogether a land wind, and the only one of the kind our 
friend has experienced during a residence of over thirty years j n California, nor, as he says, has 
any of the old country people a recollection of any such phenomena since its first settlement by 
the Spaniards. His opinion is that it was a strong current of hot air, caused by the fires, separated 
from the main mass and violently propelled over the earth by ¢ butside winds. 


This hot wind storm was exceeded in strangeness by the Great California Wind and Rain 
Cyclone of the 31st December, 1854, of which an account wag given by the writer in the San 
Francisco Daily Herald of May 1855. This cyclone commenced between midnight of the 31st 
December 1854 and 8 o’clock of 1st Jan. 1855, accompanied by heavy gusts of wind and rain at 
one and the same times as Great Salt Lake and throughout Utah, Oregon, Washington, California, 
the Sandwich Islands, and, with tremendous destruction, as far east as the city of Bombay In 
Western India, where the loss of men, ships, property, and timber, was immense. This wonderful 
phenomenon, from the accounts of the public press collated by the writer at the time, extended the 
diameter-distance of eleven thousand geographical miles, wit in the space of about twelve hours 
of time: i, e. from Salt Lake City to the City of Bombay. It Is the most extraordinary storm of wind 
ever recorded in the annals of the human race, and may explain many changes in the Earth’s 
surface and of its inhabitants in the Pacific countries, which is|afforded by no other key. Who 
knows but what cycles of these parching winds and cyclone-d¢ pluges may not have in generations 
past increased the populations of the Indians of the ante-1826 [Alta California, from Egyptian 
abundance of food, succeeded by the caloric storms rushing consumingly over the land, “like 
Libyan airs adust,” as from the scorching mouth of the hells of the Colorado lands. 


[The following paragraph belongs to a portion of the Indianology published in previous 
numbers, but not having been received in season, we insert it here —p. C. F.] 


There are other indications of the great Shoshone’s race extending to the Pacific than those 
said to be developed at San Juan Capistrano mentioned by Gallatin. The Indians of the country on 
the Coast of the Two Californias, between 30 and 34, and the Yumes, Cuchans, Cahuilas, 
Mohaves, Yampais, the Zunis, Moquis, etc., etc., between the Ocean and the western flanks of the 
Rocky Mountains, are suggested by some late writers to be affilea and cognati. The defunct 
Shoshone empire may have extended its boundaries through alll these parts to the Pacific ocean, 
and even have maintained fleets and armies in the waters of the Western seas, anterior to the great 
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physical changes in the superficial crust of the earth, comprising the Alta California and Nueva 
Mexicana of ante-1800. Marine shells and shell coin are found among the Zunis, Mosquis, etc., in 
the old ruins of the Indiania thereaway as well as among the living natives—these must have 
come from the Pacific, where also may have commenced the foundations of the Empire, and 
thence swept East. 
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Miscellaneous Addenda. 


VALUABLE accounts of the Indians of the frontiers of California and Oregon, between the ocean 
and the mountains bounding the Sacramento Valley on the west, may be found in the San 
Francisco Golden Era, of March 1856, by Dr. Lorenzo Hubbard, and by a German writer in May 
1856. Also, interesting narratives of the Indian countries of Trinity, Mendocino and Humboldt bay 
and county are given in the Humboldt Times of April 1856, written by Mr. Lewis K. Wood, who 
therein gives an account of the death of Dr. Josiah Gregg (author of “Commerce of the Prairies,” 
and a celebrated Indianologist), who was companion with Wood in his travels thereabouts in 
1849-50. A number of highly interesting letters on the Indians of Arizona and Sonora, written by 
Mr. Chas. P. Pajeeick, were published in the San Francisco Chronicle, of May 1854, bound 
volumes of which are in the San Francisco Mercantile Library; and herein we would mention that 
the fine collection of California bound newspaper volumes in this library are of very great value 
to the Indianologist, and are to be found nowhere else. In the San Francisco Daily Herald of 
August to November 1853, may also be found accounts of the travels, etc., of Capts. Walker and 
Aubrey in the new Mexican-Indian countries. The Mariposa Times of July 1856, also contains a 
long account of the Indians and the discovery of Yosemite Valley; other country papers doubtless 
contain valuable notes on the California and Oregon Indians. | 


On the Indians of Mexico, etc. etc., valuable memoirs by randtz Mayer and others may be 
found in the Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. A lengthy letter of great acumen, on the 


hidden Indiania of Guatemala and Chiapas, by a writer signing himself the Abbé de Bourbourg, 
may be found in the New York Tribune, of November 1855; this letter asserts great discoveries in 
the history, languages and traditions of the half-civilized Indians of those countries. Also, a letter 
of Alex. Humboldt to Dr. F. Ahrendt, of Guatemala city, appears in the Tribune of the same year, 
treating of Bourbourgs Indiania and the notes made by Mr. Hesse, the Prussian Minister to 
Guatemala in 1852. The story of the hidden races of Central America, is also noted in the journey 
of Mr. Thomas F. Meagher in those countries, published in Harper's Magazine, for February 
1860, and Von Tempsky’s travels in the same countries in the July-1858-number of Harper’s, also 
makes note of similar facts. An invaluable bibliography on Central America may be found in the 
able work of Mr. E. G. Squiers (new edition 1859), on that country, and it is not saying too much, 
to say, that this work of Squiers, like all his works on geography and American Ethnography, has 
no superior in the English language treating on any other country. 


A valuable collection of Spanish manuscripts on Texas, by Friar de Morfi, and on Mexico by 
Friar Garcia y Figueroa, executed under the orders of Viceroy Rivillagigedo, in 1792, in 32 
volumes, was offered for sale in the New York Spanish La Cronica, of May 1853. 


We mention the foregoing newspaper narratives, as they are not generally known to the 
Indianologist residing out of California, which country has so immensely stimulated inquiries into 
the history, language and countries of the Autocthonia of North America. 


Mr. Charles Nahl, the artist, of San Francisco, has executed some of the most spirited and 
faithful sketches of our Indians, their dances, burials, etc., copies of which have been published in 
Hutchings’ Illustrated California Magazine and other California journals. The following 
additional names of tribes and clans of our State and Oregon are herein noted, that they may not 
be lost: 


The Alta California of June 1858, mentions from Chamisso (the savan of Kotzebues Russian 
Pacific Expedition of 1816), the following names of the Indian clans or Rancherias of the vicinity 
of San Francisco Bay, numbers of whom were neophytes of Dolores Mission: “The Guymen, 
Utschium, Olumpali, Soclan and Sonomi all speak one tongue, and form a majority of those 
residing at the Mission. The Chulpun, Umpin, Kosmitas, Bulbones, Pittemen, Lamames, 
Apalamnes and Tcholovones, live near the Sacramento and speak one tongue—the last named are 
allies with the Spaniards to war on the other tribes. The Suysum (or Suisun) Numpal and Tamal 
tribes live in the north and north-west (side of the bay). The Ululatos live north of the Suisuns, 
and very few ever came to the Mission.” | 


The Indians of Klamath, Humboldt and Mendocino counties, and of Rogue River and the 
California and Oregon ocean frontiers, are the Klamaths and the Tututanys of that river section, 
the Hoopahs, and the Ukiahs of Mendocino, those given in Taggart’s letter in these notes, and 
those of Hubbard’s below mentioned; the Umpquas, Kowooses or Cooses, Macanootoony’s of the 
Umpqua river section, Nomee Cults, and Nomee Lacks of Tehama county; the Copahs, Hanags, 
= Yatuckets, Terwars and Tolowas, of the lower Klamath river; the Wylaks and Noobimucks of 
Trinity county mountains west from Sacramento plains; the Mudocs of Klamath Lake, the 
Ylackas of Pitt River, the Ukas and Shastas of Shasta county: the Potoachos, Shushawees, 
Piscatchees, of the Mariposa bottoms and vicinity, the Yosahmittis and Monos of Merced River 
mountains, and the Yukulmey of Yuba River. The proper name of Russian river in Sonoma 
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county, is Canimairo, after the celebrated Indians of those parts as stated in the Petaluma Journal. 
The Nemshous, as stated by General Sutter, roamed (prior to 1846), between the Bear and 
American rivers; across the Sacramento were the Yolos and Colusas; north of the American Fork 
were the Bashonees. On the banks of the river north of Fort Helvetia, roamed the Veshanacks, the 
Touserlemnies and Youcoolumnis; between the American (plain and hills) and the Mokalumne 
roamed the Walacumnies, Cosumnies, Solumnees, Mokelumnees, Suraminis, Yosumnis, 
Lacomnis, Kis Kies and Omochumnies. South of these were t e Yachachumnes (of Calaveras 
bottom) and the Tuolumnes. The Olanches, Monos, Siquirionals, Wasakshes, Cowhuillas, 
Chokimauves, Tenisichs, Yocolles, Paloushiss, Wikachumnis, Openoches, Taches. Nutonetoos 
and Choemimnees, roamed from the Tuolumne to Kings river and the Tejon, on the east of the 
San Joaquin, the Tulare lakes and in the Sierra Nevada, as statẹd by Lieut. Beale in 1856. 


In relation to the Indian woman found on the island of San/Nicholas by Mr. Nidever, of Santa 
Barbara, in the Fall of 1853, the Gazette of that place, remarks that “she had lost all knowledge of 
her language, and could only converse by signs and gestures. In the year 1811, a ship owned by 
Boardman and Pope of Boston, commanded by Capt. Whittemore, trading on this coast, took 
from Sitka some thirty Kodiak Indians to the islands of the Channel, for the purpose of killing sea- 
otter, and left them there till his return from the coasts of Lower California, etc. A dispute 
afterwards arose between the Kodiaks and the islanders, caused by the seizure of the women by 
the Kodiaks, who thereon slaughtered all the males, old and young on San Nicholas, a very few 
only escaped. Capt. Whittemore returned at the end of a year dnd carried his Kodiaks back to 
Russian-America. Whittemore’s vessel was afterwards (1812) captured by the British man-of-war 
Phoebe, near the Sandwich Islands, and he taken prisoner to England. It seems that the San 
Nicholas Indians, from being more distant, were not all taken off till 1836, that is the few (seven 
in number) left by the Kodiaks. The woman spoken of above made her escape from the party of 
1836, and was not found till 1853, as above mentioned; she died a short while afterwards in Santa 
Barbara. Some of the California Indians have been known to live to a great old age. The 
Placerville American in 1858, tells of a woman of Clear Creek, living at the advanced age of two 
hundred (200) years! and gives a very curious description of her; she retained a vivid, recollection 
of her youth, when earthquakes and convulsions were very frequent. An old Carmel Indian of the 
name of Fernando, who was blind, and was a servant of Padre|Junipero, and the first Spaniards, 
died in Monterey in November 1852, said to be over one hundred and fifty years of age; he was a 
great favorite among the people of Monterey. An Indian, Placide, died in September 1858, at San 
Buenaventura Mission, whose age was over one hundred and thirty-seven years; he worked at the 
building of the Mission over eighty-four years ago, and danced at a fandango only a short time 
before his death; he was both blind and deaf when he died. 


All the Indians of the ante-1800 Californias and New Mexico seem to have used the shell- 
dime money with strings. From north to south in the present California up to Columbia river they 
burnt the dead in some tribes, and in others buried them. These modes of sepulture differed every 
few leagues. 


The following is the number of Indians within the State boundaries, given by Superintendent 
Henley to the Indian Bureau in 1856, and published in the California journals of June 1857: At the 
Indian reservation on the Klamath river, 2500; at the Nome Lacke, 2000; at the Mendocino farm, 
500; at the Fresno, 900; at the Tejon, 700; at the Nome Cult attached to Nome Lacke, 3000; at the 
King’s river attached to Fresno, 400; making in all, 10,000 souls in the reservations under the care 
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of Indian agents. From the best information he states, the approximate number of Indians outside 
the reservations, to be as follows: In San Bernardino and San Diego counties, 8000; in Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Monterey, Santa Clara and Santa Cruz counties, 2000; 
in Tulare and Mariposa counties, 2500; in Tuolumne, Calaveras, San Joaquin, Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties, 4100; in Sacramento, El Dorado and Placer counties, 3500; in Sutter, 
Yuba, Nevada and Sierra counties, 3500; in Butte, Shasta and Siskiyou counties, 5500; in 
Klamath, Humbolt and Trinity counties, 6500; in Mendocino, Colusi, Yolo, Napa, Sonoma and 
Marin counties, 15,000. Total in all, 61,500 Indians in and out of the reservations within the State 
limits. The estimates of State officers and other writers from 1851 to 1856, make the number in 
the State from 125,000 to 220,000 during the period between those years; a large allowance being 
made for the Mohave and Colorado river Indians, including to the mouth of the last river at the 
gulf; these last are as yet but very little known to the world. We are inclined to place the number 
within the above limits, i.e., between the Oregon line and the Gulf, at not far short of 120,000, in 
say, 1852. Since that time hundreds of these Indians have been killed off by the whites on the 
frontiers, by themselves in little and big wars, and by disease; but mostly by an army of rum- 
sellers in every hole and corner of the State, have they been slayed and demolated. As a general 
thing the frontier-squatters and rovers show them little mercy, and would rather, according to all 
accounts, shoot them than a coyote. It is difficult to say what our Government will come to, when 
this class of American Arabs get sufficient headway in the cities and the country at large. Possibly 
they may amalgamate with the tribes between the 49th parallel and the Isthmus of Panama, and 
make with them and their congeners, a mixed race of strange habits to overrun again the continent 
of North America, and set up a new system and civilization—make a Pacific American empire. 


Dr. Hubbard, in his notes (1856) on the Indians of Rouge River and South Oregon, on the 
ocean, before alluded to, gives the following list of names of Rancherias and clans of the Lototen 
or Tutatamys tribe, with the accompanying short vocabulary. 


1. Masonah Band, 70 souls; chief’s name, Clemma; location, Coquille river. 
2. Chockrelatan Band, 108 souls; chief’s name, Chetakos; location, Coquille forks. 


3. Quatomah Band, 130 souls, in three villages; chief’s name, Hahulteah; location, Flores’ 
creek. 


. Laquaacha Band,—-; location, Elk river. 


_ Cosulhenten Baud, 27 souls; chief’s name, Chatalhakeah; location, Port Orford. 


4 
5 
6. Yuquache Band, 100 souls; chief’s name, Ahchessee; location, Yugua creek. 
7. Chetlessenten Band, 50 souls; chief’s name, Enetus; location, Pistol river. 

8. Yah-Shutes Band, 120 souls; chief’s name, Calwawesit; location, Rogue river. 

9, Wishtanatan Band, 60 souls; chief’s name, Nelyetahneka; location, Whales head. 
10. Cheahtoc Band, 189 souls; chief’s name, Nelyetahneska; location, Chetko. 


11. Tototen Band, 10 souls; chief’s name, Talmanetesa; location, six miles above the mouth of 
Rogue river. 


12. Sisticoosta Band, 130 souls; chief’s name, Yachamsee; location, above Big Bend, of 
Rogue river. 
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13. Maquelnoteer Band, 120 soul; chief’s name, Tallialtus; location, 14 miles above the mouth 
of Rogue river.—In all, 1205 souls in the nation. 
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hair mother schahah 
neck free thun 
teeth beads, shel quamunsiwash 
lips starmessee bow & arr chutolkla 
forehead fish-net 
shoulder comb | 
elbow shirt 
= ov | 
breast one 
fingers two 
= mon fie 
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unretah 


sahtasre 
setah 


klusha 


narke 


tarke 


tinche 
squallah 
kostahne 
chittah 


hockware five 
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air or wind tlsee seven | 
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Table 19: Vocabulary Words from Indians in Rouge River and South Oregon 


ma ne O fe a 


Our revered father-in-law Captain (of the seas) Daniel A. Hill, a native of Bellerica, 
Massachusetts, and we are proof to say, a most truthful observing man, assured us, from an 
intimate acquaintance with the Indians and Mission Friars, from 1823, to 1833, and from that time 
a constant resident at Sta. Barbara, to May 1860, that the Priests tried every possible method to 
christianize and civilize the Indiania; with what effect, is well known. As he is a devout Catholic, 
and knew all the old Missionaries, during the most flourishing periods of the Missions—some of 
whom he avers were saints—he had every opportunity to judge of the capacity of the California 
Genitlidad; their great enemies were the Devil, and his chief earthly agent, King Alcohol. 


Hugo Reed, in his notes (1852) on the Los Angeles county Indians, mentioned before in these 
papers, says, the greater part of them belonged to one nation. His vocabulary agrees with that of 
San Gabriel Mission, elsewhere given. Being related by blood, war was not carried on amongst 
them, but only with the outsiders. Those of Jurupa, in the present San Bernardino county, were not 
their kith, and were looked upon with contempt—these last came from the Eastern Sierras. The 
Chief of each lodge took his name (followed by ic) from the lodge. The following is a list of the 
rancherias, or lodges, related in his notes aforesaid: 


Yanga, Sibagna, Isanthcagna, Sisitcanogna, Sonagna, Acuragna, Asucsagna, 
Cucomogna, Paasinogna, Awigna, Chokisgna, Nicaugna, Piniocagna, Toybipet, 
Hutucgna, Aleupkigna, Maugna, Hahamogna, Cabeugna, Pascegna, Houtgna, Suagna, 
Pubugna, Tibihagna, Chowigna, Harasgna; Kinkipan was San Clemente island; Pineugna 
was San Catalina island. 


Reed says also they do count further than ten, as follows: 


Table 20: Indians in Rouge River and South Oregon, Some Number Beyond Ten 
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Table 20: Indians in Rouge River and South Oregon, Some Nu ber Beyond Ten 
O eon | n OO 
meim fems o 
C 
(eny dines =| wehiswshesmabar 

one hundred times wehes-wehes-mahares-wehes-mahar 


thou hearest o-a-nimhacua | 


he heard mane himhacua | 


I speak, thou, speakest, he speaks; I spoke, thou spokest, he spoke; I will speak, thou wilt 
speak, he will speak—commence as the above, but end in sirauaj; neither the person, or sense, 
altering the verb, but the pronoun preceding it. 


He also notes, “that their language is simple, rich and abounding in comprehensive terms; 
they have many phrases to which we have no equivalent. They have a great many liquid sounds, 
and their gutturals are so softened down as to become quite agreeable to the ear.” These notes of 
our lamented friend are invaluable to the American Indianologist, and have now become 
extremely scarce. | 


We have thus endeavored to cursorily collect and collate variegated material, and to refer to 
abundant matter elsewhere existing, for the use of him who will be competent, in the future, to 
write the Monarchia Indians Californicus, or give elementary food to the California Hiawatha, or 
the California Auracania. It is to be hoped this son of thunder will not be a thief of other men’s 
brains, like so many of our lazy contemporaries—not to call them by a worse name. 


That portion of North America, between the 49th parallel and the Isthmus of Panama, is 
capable of easily supporting a population of three hundred millions of human souls. It will need 
such a sea as the Pacific Ocean to display its commerce and its prowess, for the land is illimitable 
in its resources of climate, soil and productions. The exploration of the precious metals, and their 
diffusion amongst men, will draw forth new developments of the human character, and every 
thing old will have passed away. We cannot conceive—it is not permitted to us to be known or 
penetrated, by the Divine Creator—the wonderful nature of the aspect of human affairs one 
hundred and forty short years from 1860—a mere breath of time. The settlement of all this region 
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will permeate and influence the utmost bound of the Earth and its human races, and we cannot 
allow ourselves to doubt, for their better happiness and government, and the glory of our Maker. 
Our great-grandchildren may witness in their old age the marvels of A. D. 2000; and a 
Californian, in each population of that mighty American empire, will recount to his hearers the 
perils, the adventures, the workings, the troubles, and struggles, of his ancestors, from A. D. 1848 
to A. D. 2000. Everything of the past will have then in A. D. 2000 felt the magnet—been brought 
to the touchstone of California. Men will count one, two, ten, thirty, seventy, a hundred, and 
hundred and fifty years, after the discovery of the gold and silver of California, which set the ball 
in motion to roll down south over the land, bringing strange changes over the face of Nature, 
Society, of Commerce and of Government. The prior old-world-things will be dead, dead, 
dead—only live in the Books of the multitudinous great libraries of the empire. The work, then, 
before us, in the Indians of our Continent, is no child’s play—it is the enterprise of giants and 
prudent soldiers, and, at present, all this is merely in its adolescence and infancy. 
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Winnemucka, their Chief, with his little band of six hundred warriors, displayed the most 
consummate generalship in the battle of Pyramid Lake. He is said to be over seventy years of age, 
and on the battle-day was dressed in splendid style—with white cap and plume, and a red sash 
thrown over his shoulder. He had 100 horsemen in the center, who retreated to provoke a charge, 
only to expose his enemies to the deadly cross-fire of his hidden infantry,” etc., etc. It may be, the 
old Chief’s generalship had a Mormon tutor—time can only tell. 


Public accounts were received from N. E. Oregon, from Father De Smet (the celebrated Jesuit 
Missionary of the Rocky Mountains), only in the first week of| June 1860, asserting from his 
intimate knowledge of that region, that valuable lodes of silver- bearing lead would be found in the 
country of the Kootanais Lake of the Black-Feet country, say in 48° latitude and 113° longitude. 


When we pass to the north of the Klamath river (42° to 49°), and west of the Coast-range 
(west of longitude 122°), we seem to get into an entire different race of Indians to those of 
California, Utah, and Eastern Oregon and Washington; their language and customs seem to 
greatly differ, and widen from their southern and eastern neig \bors; their physique and color are 
also not on the same model as the Indians on the Coast, to the north and as far back from the sea 
as to the 122°. The country of this Indiania is bathed by the Ocean, generally covered with dense 
forests of the Conifera; in a Convultura network, and tangle of snow-covered mountains coming 
very bluff and precipitous to the ocean shore, and well watered. Many open-mountain and low- 
land grass prairies exist; but its general features are rugged, and precipitous in the extreme. The 
Indians of this immense district have always had the name not only of being exceedingly bellicose 
and cruel among themselves, but very treacherous to the white “Bostons” and the old mountain 
hunters. 


The Autocthonia of the ante-1800 Alta California, from the Ocean to the 120° longitude, are 
fast dying out of their old homes; but a remnant will always be left. Their places are being filled 
up with the blood of the European Teutonia and Iberiana; they have a different role to play in the 
drama of the future homography of the world. 


The stock-animals of California, according to our notes, numbered, in 1822, of cattle, 
152,000; of sheep, 200,000; of horses, 20,000. In 1859, these animals had increased to 1,000,000 
of cattle; 1,000,000 of sheep; and 200,000 horses. The mixed white population, in 1822, was 
about 2000 souls; in 1860, they are estimated to amount to 800,000 souls. In 1830, the amount of 
exports would not exceed $100,000; but in 1860, it amounts to not short of seventy millions of 
dollars, in metallic, farm and forest-products. 


The mountain-ranges of California are found in every district to be filled with the remains of 
the extinct animal life of the pre-Adamite earth. Fossil-remains of ocean Mollusca and of 
terrestrial and marine Vertebrata are very commonly met with in every county of the State, and 
every section of the Rocky Mountain country. The miners of California have often disinterred the 
bones and teeth of the extinct Pachydermatii, such as mastodohs, elephants, etc., etc. (or said to be 
such), a fine collection of which may be found in the Museum of the San Francisco California 
Academy of Sciences, and also in that of the Smithsonian Institute of Washington. Our miners 
also often turn up, from great depths, the remains of what appear to be, the utensils and fixtures of 
ancient miners, who dug and worked gold before—God knows when. These facts are noted in the 
California press every month, more or less, since 1850. The magnitude and magnificent 
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It may seem that the writer has speculated too widely on the Ancient California Empire of the 
Shoshones, or some such cognati, who were the progenitors of the Indians of the Old Alta 
California and New Mexico. But the events of the spring of 1860, and prior years past, to 1840, 
give the theory a status and show that certain tribes of the Great Basin of Utah, possess much 
stronger intellectual faculties for war and peace than the world has given them heretofore credit 
for. At the time we write (June 1860), the Indian war in the silver regions of Washoe is raging, and 
they (the Washoes) are said to be able to bring 4000 warriors into the field, and the Monos, further 
south, 3000 more.; the Mohaves, and other tribes to the south and east of them, 3000 more; the 
Bannocks, the Black-Feet, and the pure Shoshones of the Great Basin, in about the forty-second to 
the forty-ninth parallel, about 7000 more. These 17,000 warriors must represent a population of 
not less than 100,000 souls, and they promise to give the white people more trouble than any 
former Indian nations. The northern clans seem to understand well the use of fire-arms, cavalry, 
and even a plan of military tactics. They are rich in horses. The country of all these tribes is 
situated from 3000 to 6000 feet 


above the sea, and they are generally of fine physical development; they may all said to be 
Highlanders, inhabiting the mesas alturas of the North American Cordilleras, which gradually 
lower in altitude, as we make the Arctic Sea or the Isthmus of Panama. 


According to letters published the last week of May (1860), in the San Francisco Herald, it 
seems these Washoe-Shoshones are indeed no military fools, and every succeeding account, from 
that region, of new wars, confirms this opinion. The Herald’s correspondent states, “that 


proportions of the Arborite or forest-trees of California, particularly the Conifera or family of 
Cones, strike every beholder with reverent awe and solemnity.| What effect must it then have had 
on the past Indiania and their descendants—the simple children of the Sylvestial glades and 
hidden valleys. | 


The immense products of the soil, the seas, the chase and the campos of California, are only 
known to very old residents of the country and the records of the Catholic Missions; these are 
often doubted by outsiders, the forty-niners and their successors, but the facts are beyond dispute. 


As to the products of the soil, the manuscript records of the Missions show that in 1823, the 
Mission of San Gabriel got from seven fanegas of maize or corn sowed, the amount of fifteen 
hundred (1500) fanegas; that of San Luis Rey in the same year got of the same grain from 
fourteen fanegas sowed, the amount of three thousand nine hundred (3900) fanegas, and an Juan 
Capistrano twelve hundred and six fanegas from seven sowed!!! A fanega of corn or grain is about 
equal to a bushel in weight. In the same year San Gabriel got of wheat from three hundred and 
thirty fanegas the increase of three thousand fanegas; San Buenaventura twenty-five hundred 
from two hundred and fifty fanegas; | 


San Luis Obispo three thousand from one hundred and sixty fanegas; Santa Clara eighteen 
hundred from one hundred and eight fanegas; San Jose thirty-three hundred and eighty-three from 
two hundred and twenty-eight fanegas. Indeed the year 1823 was as overflowing, if not more so, 
than 1860; for the remainder of the Missions done equally as well as those named above, the 
entire crop of the twenty-one Missions, of the two mentioned|grains, being twenty-nine thousand 
fanegas of wheat-product for thirty-four hundred and eight sawed, and of corn twelve thousand 
one hundred and ninety-four fanegas product from one hundred and thirty-nine sowed! ! 


As to the seas, rivers and lakes; the Monterey Sentinel about 1855 contained an editorial 
statement, which the writer can vouch for as being correct, that the bay of Monterey became so 
packed with sardines, herrings, smelt, and other smaller and larger fish for two or three days, that 
at the wharf of the custom-house, during a clear, warm, calm afternoon, people were dipping them 
out from the sea with buckets, baskets, blankets and boxes, and there absolutely seemed to be 
more fish than water. This “miraculous draught of fishes” is seen more or less at some point or 
other on the coasts of the two Californias every year; a similar account to the Monterey one 
appeared in the Crescent City Herald (of Klamath County) in the fall of 1857, and where it was 
stated that the fish were dipped out easily with cigar boxes. Similar accounts are to be found in the 
works of the old voyagers to California between 1600 and 1846. As to salmon, salmon-trout, the 
smaller trout, etc., etc., it is well known, ever since 1846, the incalculable and multitudinous 
quantity of fish found in the undisturbed rivers and lakes at certain seasons of occasional years. 
This would hold good in proportional degrees as to otter, beaver, whales, etc., etc. 


As to animals of the chase, the elk, deer, antelope, hare and rabbits, probably no country in the 
world afforded such a field for the Indian and the hunter as did California prior to 1823, for the 
genus cervo were often found in droves of thousands, by the) first white settlers. And even bears- 
are said to have been seen in bands of fifties. The campos orj open plains and valleys in the early 
winter are covered with myriads of geese and ducks, and in the fall with clouds (obscuring the sun 
often) of migratory locusts or grasshoppers. The yield of fruits in certain places is wonderful. The 
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celebrated grape-vine of the Montecito near Santa Barbara, was assured by the owner to the writer 
in the fall of 1859, that it yielded in 1857 or 1858 over five thousand bunches of grapes, a fact 
which has been much disputed, but from personal visit and inquiry we believe it correct and true. 
This grape-vine covers an arbor of about thirty feet long by the same breadth, and ten feet high; 
the trunk is twice as thick as a man’s thigh. The yield of oat and grass-seeds, in such years as 1823 
and 1860, and before the introduction of stock, must also have enabled an immense population of 
Indians to find sustenance and support. 


As to the occasional seasons of overflowing floods which are said to occur once in twenty or 
thirty years: The records of the Mission of Santa Clara state that in the beginning of 1779, the 
country was inundated with water, which destroyed the Mission buildings and improvements. The 
two oldest American residents, Captain Cooper of Monterey, and Mr. Hill of Santa Barbara, have 
several times assured me that the seasons of 1823 or 1824 have never been equaled in quantities 
of rain and overflowing floods up to 1860. These floods made great changes in the surface of the 
earth in all parts of the country, which is difficult now for themselves or the younger Californians 
to realize. In some years the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers fill the plains like lakes and rise 
thirty and forty feet above their usual level. 


These immense products must therefore in the past years before 1769 have had a most 
important influence on our Indiania, and given sustenance with ease to a multitudinous animal 
life, human, plumal, quadrupedal, silvertial and pescal. 
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Allusion has been made a few sentences back, of an old Indian woman of two hundred years 
of age, of Clear Creek Valley, in El Dorado county, who was living in 1857 or 1858. The editor of 
the Placerville American, of October of one of those years, makes the following note on this piece 
of California human antiquity: 


If ever there was a curiosity embodied in human shape, it can be seen in the 
person of this Digger squaw, said by her descendants to be two hundred years 
old, and believed by many white men to be at least one hundred and forty or 
one hundred and fifty years of age. I have seen this strange specimen of 
humanity. For thirty-two years past, she has lived along without even seeing 
the earth on which she treads, and yet she declares to have seen what her 
descendants never have, viz: great fires streaming from the tops of the snowy 
mountains, that by night reached the stars, and the smoke of which by day 
darkened the sun. She is entirely bald. Oh I horror; who ever saw a totally 
bald woman? not a single hair left on her head. And then her forehead made 
up of three great wrinkles, or rather folds of loose skin, that hanging down, 
overlap each other for half an inch, and the lower one resting upon her nose, 
and completely covering or shutting from view as with a curtain, her long 
since sightless eyes. And then her nose so awfully large, it makes her whole 
head appear as only an appendage to her nose. 


But her mouth, this certainly sets all other mouths one side, being of itself 
very much of a one-sided concern. From the very front and center of her jaws, 
she has long since lost every tooth upon the opposite side of the lower one; the 


remaining teeth, three in number on each side, having grown out of all 
proportion long, and as she has a habit of opening wide her mouth and 
drawing back her skinny lips when speaking, this strange combination of 
ivory and jawbone, gives to the head of the looker-on an involuntary jerk to 
one side, as if endeavoring to reconcile itself to the strange irregularity. Of her 
chin we can say but little else than that it resembles closely in shape and color 
the toe of an old-fashioned Indian-ribber overshoe, with a flap nearly an inch 
long banging to the end of it. Her large ears that undoubtedly once stood erect, 
have now entirely lost their stiffening, and hang pendulous; so that portion 
once the top, now hangs below the bottom of the ear and upon her neck. With 
arms small she has an intensely broad and deep chest, and inhales at every 
breath, air that would suffice apparently for any other two persons. From her 
shoulders (which are very broad) downward, she seems an anomaly among 
female forms; at least we think she is, for she tapers off regularly to the very 
soles of her feet, as indicated by the scanty apparel she thinks necessary to 
encumber herself with. 


The haggard strangeness of her appearance, produced undoubtedly by her 
great age, and the reminiscences of her youth, which she freely imparts when 
she awakes (for she sleeps must of the time), render her an object of no 
ordinary interest; for she tells of the wars in which her father and the men of 
his time were engaged, of seasons of great plenty and seasons of famine, and 
of the earth's shaking and rocking, but that this occurred only when she was 
young. She seems to have forgotten the events of a portion of her long life; but 
of the scenes and events of her childhood and youth she retains a vivid 
recollection. 


The Totos tribe lived in the vicinity of Berry Creek, in the mountains of Oroville. Cumtukus, 
Lalacks, Schonches, and Tertupkark, are names of chiefs among Klamath Lake Indians of the 
Oukskenah tribe. The big Klamath Lake is called Toakwa. The Modoes of the Klamath Lake, 
were also called Moahtockna. The Uka tribe inhabited the Shasta mountains in the vicinity of 
McCloud’s fork of Pitt River, and with the Ylackas, the Yrekas and the Siskiyous, their neighbors, 
are treacherous warlike tribes of cognati who always have been troublesome to the old hunters 
and the present settlers. The Washoes are stated to have boundaries as high up as the Oregon line, 
along the eastern flanks of the Sierra Nevada, as far to the east as two hundred miles, and to the 
south to Walker’s River. In 1859 they were estimated to number 8,000 souls. The Piutes, Pah- 
Utes, or Pah-Utahs are estimated to number 40,000 souls (these are newspaper correspondents’ 
accounts, and are likely to be near the truth). The Pah-utes roam along the eastern slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, from the mouth of the Virgin with the Colorado (in about lat. 36° lon. 115°) to the 
territories of the Washoes north, and as far east as the Sevier Lake country of Fremont’s 
explorations. The southern Pah-utes seem to be a much more good-for-nothing brutish Indian than 
their namesakes near the Washues, and who are said to be a more docile people to learn new ways. 
Tehama is the Indian name for the Sacramento River. In the United States statutes at large since 
1849-59, may be seen the acts of treaties of many of the Oregon, Washington, New Mexico and 
Utah tribes of Indians, with the Government officers; their names, clans and localities, are always 
therein expressed. The like may also be seen in the Reports of the United States Surveyor General. 
The Mutsunes and Ansaymas tribes lived in the valleys and mountains in the vicinity of San Juan 
Bautista, Monterey county; they were, before 1820, quite numerous. The Notototens were their 
neighbors towards the Tulare plains about the Panoche peaks. The clans of the Socoisukas, 
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Thamiens, and Gergecensens, lived between the Almaden cinnabar mines and Alviso, landing in 
Santa Clara county. The Indigena were very numerous in all this valley of Sta. Clara, as stated in 
Constanzas inland expedition of 1770; and elk, deer, and antelope, were met in droves of 
thousands, and scarcely moved out of the way. In 1857, a very interesting narrative in book form, 
was published by Miss Olive Oatman, at San Francisco, giving an account of her four years’ 
captivity (1851-56) among the Mohave and other Colorado Indians, which contained great insight 
into the familiar life and habits of the Indians. 


The Myacmas and Tyugas inhabited the vicinity of Clear Lake and the 
mountains of Napa and Mendocino counties. | 


The Socoisukas, Thamiens, and Gerguensens, roamed in the Santa Clara 
valley between the Coyote and Guadalupe rivers, a id the country west of San 
Jose city to the mountains. 


Quite a voluminous pamphlet of some thirty octavo pages of questions and 
answers, etc., in the Indian language of San Antonio Mission, apparently 
written out by Friar Sitgar, about 1790, was sent ito Mr. Schoolcraft, of the 
Indian Bureau, in 1856, by the writer, and which v will likely be published at 
some future day by that eminent Indianologist. 


As before remarked, it may seem that our speculations on the Indians of Utah, California and 
New Mexico, may appear extravagant and outside the bounds of reasonable history. But a 
reference to the columns of the San Francisco Daily Herald of August to December 1853, will 
show that we have kept the ramblings of our Ariel within reas p nable limits. 


Capt. Joseph Walker, the venerable mountaineer, whose ve facity and honorable character have 
been so well known in our State since 1830, gives in an editorial note of the Herald of 23 
September, 1853, the following account of his travels in the sou aaiaiiie parts of the Great Basin, 
in February 1850: 


The Great Basin, between the waters of the Rio Colb rado and those of the Rio 
Grande del Norte, is an immense table-land broken towards the Gila and the 
Rio Grande by detached Sierras. Almost all the streams run through deep 
canons—sometimes through arched rocky tunnels) several thousand feet in 
length, and two or three hundred in height. The whole country has been in 
former times uptorn by earthquakes, and in every direction the effects of 
volcanic fires and action may be seen. But though sp bleak and forbidden now 
(1850), strewn all around may be seen the evidences that this immense 
district of country was once peopled by a civilized and thickly-settled 
population—at present it is barren and desolate. eae entirely uninhabited 
even by the lowest order of Indians. 


The entire population have long since disappeared| but their handiwork still 
remains to attest their former greatness. Capt. Walker assures us that the 
country from the Colorado to the Rio Grande, between the Gila and the San 
Juan [or say between the Gila and the 37th parallel, and from 117° to 107° of 
longitude, or a superficial square of 300 miles fram north to south, by 700 
miles from east to west—a. s. T.], is full of ruined habitations and cities, most 
of which are on the Mesas or table-lands. Although he had frequently met 
with crumbling masses of masonry and numberless specimens of antique 
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pottery, such as have been noticed on the emigrant trail, south of the Gila, it 
was not until his last (1850) trip across to New Mexico for sheep, that he ever 
saw a structure standing. On that occasion he penetrated about midway from 
the Colorado into the wilderness, and had encamped near the Little Red 
(Colorado Chiquito) river with the Sierra Blanco looming up to the ‘south, 
when he noticed at to little distance an object that induced him to examine 
further. As he approached he found it to be a kind of citadel, around which lay 
the ruins of a city more than a mile in length. It was located on a gentle 
declivity that sloped toward Red River, and the lines of the streets could be 
distinctly traced, running regularly at right tingles with each other. The 
houses had all been built of stone, but all had been reduced to ruins by the 
action of some great heal which had evidently passed over the whole country. 
It was no ordinary conflagration, but must have been some fierce furnace-like 
blast of fire similar to that issuing from a volcano, as all the stones were 
burnt, some of them almost cindered, others glazed as if melted. This 
appearance was visible in every ruin he met with. A storm of fire seemed to 
hare swept over the whole country, and the inhabitants must have fallen 
before it. 


[As is related to have occurred in the earthquake and volcanic eruptions of the Moluccas in 
1854.—a. s. T.] In the center of the city we refer to, rose abruptly a rock twenty or thirty feet high, 
upon the top of which stood it portion of the walls of what had once been an immense building. 
The outline of the building was still distinct, although the northern angle, with walls fifteen or 
eighteen feet long and ten feet high, was standing. These walls were constructed of stone, well- 
quarried and well-built. All the south end of the building seemed to have melted to cinders and to 
have sunk to a mere pile of rubbish. Even the rock on which it was built appeared to have been 
partially fused by the heat. 


Capt. Walker spent some time examining this interesting spot; he traced many of the streets 
and the outlines of the houses, but could find no other wall standing. As often as he had seen ruins 
of this character, he had never, until this occasion, discovered any of the implements of the 
ancient people. Here he found a number of mills, similar to those still used by the Pueblo Indians 
and the Mexicans, for grinding their corn. They were made of light porous rock, and consisted of 
two pieces about two feet long and ten inches wide—the one hollowed out and the other made 
convex, like a roller to fill the concavity. [Doubtless, the same utensil for grinding corn, 
chocolate, etc., called metati by the Mexicans, and so commonly met with in South 
California.—a. s. T.] These were the only articles that had resisted the heat. No metals of any kind 
were found. Strewn all around were fragments of crockery (pottery) in abundance, some 
beautifully carved, and others painted. This, however, was not peculiar to this spot, as he had seen 
antique pottery in every part of the country, from the San Juan to the Gila. 


Capt. W. continued his journey and noticed several more ruins, a little off his 
route, during the next day, but had not time to examine them. On the west of 
the Colorado River, he has never seen any remains or traces of these races; the 
usual ones of the California Indians being such trifling affairs as we see every 
day around the sites of the rancherias. The present Indians seem to have no 
traditions relative to the ancient people that once thickly populated the 
forementioned region—they look with wonder upon their remains, but know 
nothing of their origin. 
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Capt. Walker, who, we may remark, is a most intelligent and close observer, far superior to the 
generality of the old trappers, and with a wonderful retentive memory, is of opinion that this 
Basin, now so barren, was once a charming country, sustaining millions of people, and that its 
present desolation has been wrought by the action of volcanic fires. The mill discovered proves 
the ancient race once farmed; the country, as it now appears, never could be tilled: hence it is 
inferred, it must have been different in early days. They must|have had sheep, too, for the 
representation of that useful animal was found carved upon a piece of pottery. 


Lt. Beale states that on his first trip across the Continent, he discovered, in 
the midst of the wilderness, north of the Gila, what appeared to be a strong 
fort, the walls of great thickness, built of stone. He traversed it, and found it 
contained forty-two rooms. In the vicinity he met with numerous balls of hard 
clay, from the size of a bullet to that of a grape-shot. What was singular about 
them was the fact, that frequently ten or twenty of/them were stuck together, 
like a number of bullets run out of half a dozen connecting molds, or like a 
whole baking of rolls. These were so hard, that the smaller ones could be 
discharged from a gun. These people may have been the ancestors of the 
Aztecs, whom Cortés found in Mexico, etc., etc., and open a fine field for the 
explorations of some future Stephens or Layard, et¢., etc. 


Captain Walker also states 


that the Cuchanos, the Mohaves, the Cocopas, the Maricopas, etc., etc., of the 
Colorado, Mohave and Gila bottoms, were originally the same people; their 
language is the same, though they are constantly at war with each other; they 
all cultivate corn, pumpkins, melons, peas, an Indigenous variety of strong- 
fibered cotton, etc. etc. One hundred and fifty miles above the Gulf-head, the 
Colorado valley or bottom closes. About thirty miles above the junction of the 
Virgin river with the Colorado, commences the Wonderful Big Canon, which 
extends uninterruptedly for three hundred Smiles; the river rushing through 
its cleft of precipitous rocky sides for that immense distance, without a foot of 
soil on its edges, shores or volcanic stony walls, far as he could ever see 
from crossing at several points. This 1850-route|of Walker's, followed the 
course of the Colorado Chiquito, which heads in the Rocky Mountains that 
skirt the west bank of Rio Grande del Norte. 


The affiliated tribes of the Gila, Mohave, and Colorado, s¢em, without doubt, to have 
extended to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, from latitude 30°|to lat. 34°, probably even to Cape 
San Lucas. A close comparison of grammars and vocabularies, we believe, would establish this 
fact. At any rate, great discoveries await us, in a few years, inthe Ethnography and Philology of 
the Pacific and western mountain-slopes of the United States territories. 


The Rev. Wm. Money, Bishop of the Los Angeles New Jerusalem Church, states in a letter to 
the Los Angeles Star of 4 October, 1853, some curious facts of the Colorado Indians, which, 
however, must be received with certain grains of allowance of bad dates, etc., etc.; this account 
also may be seen in the San Francisco Daily Herald issues of|the same month. 


Mr. Money (a native of Scotland), states that Gen. Kearny| seized his party, animals, and 
effects, while on their way, in 1847, from California to the State of Sonora, through the Colorado 
country. Kearny accused him of being a spy. With his effects 
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were seized a large manuscript of six reams of paper, containing one thousand 
drawings, maps, etc., of the inland and coast-countries of California, executed 
by myself, or obtained from the Missionary Fathers, by copying, etc.; none of 
which had ever appeared in print, being the results of my twenty-six years of 
labor in, the Californias, Sonora and Mexico. These were in one hour entirely 
destroyed by the Indians, in the employ of the American Commander. 


These papers, he states, would have proved the largest collections of Originals ever known in 
America. He also relates 


that, in 1543, (?) [which must mean 1748, 1753, 1763, 1773, 1783, or 1793, as 
no Missions were founded north of the Gila, and the Gulf, before 1700.—a. s. 
T.], the Mission of Concepción was founded on the west-side of the Colorado, 
opposite the mouth of the Gila. In the following year, the Spanish priests and 
soldiers explored the river 180 miles further up, where they built an adobe 
fort, on the top of which they planted pieces of artillery, for defense against 
the Indians, but which was destroyed, the next year, by an overflow of the 
river. In the succeeding year, they removed the guns to a new fort up the river, 
on the eastern Colorado bottoms, which they built of stone, 100 feet high. The 
Indians of the vicinity soon flocked around the Mission, where they found so 
many good things from abroad. This emigration depopulated their rancherias. 
They cultivated the lands for the Mission, for several years, and the crops 
were superabundant. The Indians became apparently partially civilized, 
schools were even established and all things went on swimmingly for awhile, 
till one fine Sunday when the priests were saying mass and the soldiers at 
church, the Indians fell on them [the old Indian story.—a. s. T.], murdered all 
the priests and Spaniards and burnt the Mission buildings and improvements; 
thus completely destroying the most flourishing Mission ever established in 
the Californias. The year following the destruction of the Mission, there 
occurred the most violent hurricanes and sand-storms ever known in the 
country, and which blew from the South. This storm buried whole districts in 
sand, tore up trees, and greatly altered the physical features of that section of 
the country; a country now the most barren, but which was once the abode of 
millions of men (!) and the garden and granary of the continent. 


Mr. Money does not state in his letter from what source he obtains these wonderful 
relations—but they nevertheless may be true. (The Missions of San Pedro Martyr and Santa 
Catalina were both destroyed by the Indians, the first about 1783-93, and the second between 
1820-30). Possibly the Mohaves, Maricopas, Yumas, and other neighboring tribes, may have 
derived their agricultural arts from Concepcion and other Missions of the Catholic Friars. The 
memories even of the present Colorado Indians extend to the time when the country was covered 
with luxuriant grasses, prairies and fertile bottoms, which are now dried-up deserts or shifting 
sands. After heavy overflows (1846 to 1860) it still has been known to present a most inviting and 
entirely different appearance. Several such accounts have appeared in the California press, and the 
Books of the California Bibliography. 


The Herald of the same October also contains accounts of stone Pyramids and bridges in the 
Northern Colorado Country, which may or may not be true; if they are true, nothing further has 
ever been discovered about them, and as the same districts have been traversed by the U. S. 
Pacific Railroad Surveyors and the Land Office Surveyors up to 1859, without giving any account 
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of such things, we must conclude that they are the inventions of travelers or scribes who agreeably 
variegate their creeds of truth with fables. | 


The section traversed by Walker, Aubrey, and others, is the country of the wonderful gold- 
bullet stories, and which may perhaps be an indication of great deposits of gold. These districts 
are also said to abound in silver, copper, lead, tin, and other valuable minerals of which we have 
lately received so many extravagant accounts from 1856 to 1860. In the fall of 1853, notices were 
published of the Mormon Elder Huntingdon having discovered the remains of ruins and cities in 
the districts traveled by Walker. The expedition of Friar Marcos de Niza in 1537-39; of Coronado 
in 1540-41; and Alarcén’s Colorado river expedition of about the same time, would seem to 
indicate an entire different state of Indian policy and government from that which prevails there- 
away nowadays. The voyages to the coast of California of Ullos, about 1530-34; of Cabrillo in 
1341-42; of Vizcaino in 1602-3 and others; make mention of the maritime Indians they met with 
describing white men further to the East like the Spaniards. That of the Friar De Niza mentions 
large cities found in the Walker and Aubrey countries, which had plenty of gold, silver and 
precious stones. No travelers have since been through these lands, so it is impossible to deny the 
accounts. Probably the old Indian Empires and populations were all broken up since 1540 by 
volcanic and other convulsions of the earth’s surface, as such phenomena (though in a mild 
degree) are common to this day, in those districts, as well as violent hurricanes of sand and wind. 


The accounts of the California press In May and June, 1860, make mention of American 
gambusinos having discovered the workings of old silver mines, etc., in several localities of the 
Tejo Mountains. The prime motive of the expeditions of Cabrillo and Viscaino was to find the 
straits of water from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and the kingdoms and cities of kings of the 
California isles, who had stores of gold, silver, sod precious stones. 


And how can we deny from our knowledge and experience of the resent immense wealth of 
these countries, but that there may be good grounds for the stories and seeming fables of the old 
Conquistadores, navigators, friars, and voyagiuers. Perhaps they were true; perhaps they were not. 
If they are true, some out-of-the-way place of these inner lands may turn out, like the cemeteries 
of gold images of the ancient Chiriquis of Panama of 1858, to be immensely wealthy in secret 
stores of Indian wealth. 


The great physical changes, which have taken place In the pld Alta California (i.e., from the 
Gila to the 49° parallel and from the ocean to the western flanks of the Rocky Mountains), 
particularly in the Colorado, Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Sa n Francisco bay countries, by 
deluges and floods of water from rain and snow, and from hurricanes, sand-storms, and caloric- 
winds, earth-convulsions, etc., etc., the memory of which is traditionally preserved among the 
Indians from the Gulf of California to Oregon, and some of which, since the first Jesuit 
settlements and travels have been recorded in their annals and in those of Upper and Lower 
California to 1860, give great strength to the theory of a very recent and wonderful terrestrial and 
aqueous modern change of upheavals and depressions in the superficial crust of the earth’s 
surface within the geographical limits designated. Stephens suggests that many of the ruins of the 
cities and temples of Yucatan near the coast, are the remains of|those of the Indians inhabiting the 
country at the first conquest of the Spaniards, and he shows gopd grounds for this opinion. May 
not the Bay of San Francisco, the Golden Gate and the Coast generally, have undergone important 
physical changes since 1600, from floods, volcanoes, earthquakes, etc.? The Indians used to tell 
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the first Spanish settlers that oysters were once abundant in the Bay of San Francisco—they were 
often met with only forty years back—at present they are found only in a fossil state some few 
feet above high water mark on the Bay shores. Probably the whole outline of the shores on the 
coast vicinity (Ocean and Bay) may have been very recently altered from the above-mentioned 
causes. This immense district of country still awaits a more diligent exploration in the field of the 
physical sciences (as well as those of Homology and Mentality): the different expeditions of the 
U. S. Government and of individuals being mere skimmings, only showing approximate results; 
and for the excessive cost of which the legion of economical scribes and would-be statesmen have 
professed themselves so shocked and scared at the corruption of the General Government. It is a 
great pity this class of witlings were not allowed to try their prentice hands for a year in the art of 
keeping the country together, at the same outlay as seemed necessary in 1824: the country has 
been so shockingly governed since then to 1860. Oh I Baalam, whose burro General Jackson beat 
to death in the panic of 1830-36, great is the wisdom of thy sons. Remember the 1839 villainies of 
Texas—the worthlessness of Oregon in 1844—and the no-account value of New Mexico and 
California in 1846-48, and “dry up” your pedagogue floodlets of damnatory screeching. 
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THE INDIANOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Continued from the FARMER of June 22, 1860. 


Conclusion 


“A dream, but which is not all a dream.” 


The ancient writers before Christ have a story in their books to this effect: A Greek traveling 
for curiosity in the Egyptian Delta, meets with an old Priest learned in all the lore of Egypt. The 
sage addresses the traveler in this wise “The Greeks are but children; the world is all new to them. 
Before the times of the Great Monarchs of Egypt, cities and populations existed in these parts 
which filled the land, but are now gone to ruin and destruction, of which not even the faintest 
remains are to be seen.” And again, an Arab tale that is told of these Deltas and sea-lines: An 
angel in the guise of traveler passed by and beheld a splendid city reclining in the setting sun on 
the sea-shore, its harbor filled with the fleets of the ancient commerce. Thousands of years after, 
he passed by that way again, and lo! the sea had filled the place of the great city, with its tides, and 
its streets covered with sedges, and clamorous with the water-birds. Meeting a shepherd with his 
flocks, he asked, “Where is the great city and people who filled yonder shore with their palaces, 
ships, and busy noise?” “There never was any city or people there,” replied the shepherd; “it is the 
same land and sea which have ever existed, our fathers knew of no other; when the waters retire 
and the land dries, our flocks pasture on the herbage near the sea!” The stranger takes his 
departure, and after other long years, again returns and sees the same had covered with the golden 
crops of the farmer, and the sea retired to the horizon! “Can tif be where the land was a swamp in 
former years,” he asks of the plowman, “and the sea filled its estuaries?” “The land was always 


the same,” replied the cultivator; “from the remotest knowledge of our fathers, the land was a 
fruitful land, and made them rich and happy as it now does us. The sea was never any nearer than 
where you now see it! How should it be otherwise! neither land nor sea can change.” And a fourth 
occasion, after ages of time, the Angel visited the same shores, and lo! and behold there existed 
again a magnificent city, with its flowing crowds, and the brave ships lying quietly at anchor in 
the port; the rising sun filling the air with a refulgence of glory and light, as if rejoicing to greet 
such wealthy prosperity. “Where! tell me,” addressing a venerable merchant, “oh! happy citizen, 
where are the golden fields of grain which once filled the land whereon your city sleeps, and your 
barks anchor? Where are the flocks and shepherds which pastured the dry land, and the waters 
which covered the strands with mud and bulrushes? Where is that ancient city of magnificence, 
which had grown up on this bay, hard by to your boundaries, resounding with the same hum and 
noise of the sons of traffic, as does yours now? Where is it? Why and whence these 
incomprehensible changes, for I saw them all with my own eyes in the days of the past!” Filled 
with astonishment and trembling with fear at the solemn words of the stranger, the venerable 
replied, “My lord, the Gods have dealt mercifully with thy servants. Our beautiful city is the same 
as it, ever was, as far as the tradition of our fathers runneth. There was never here any fields of 
grain; nor was the harbor an overflowed land; nor did there ever exist any other magnificent city 
of the ancients in these parts, save this pride of all cities and most refined of all populations, 
which my lord sees smiling in the blushing morn to meet the king of day; and surely it will always 
be the same: it hath never been otherwise, and it is impossible it should be.” Then the Angel left, 
filled with sorrow at the nothingness of man, the changes of his earthly abode, and the passage of 
time which is so incomprehensible to the finite minds of the inhabitants of the earth. 


And here, on the Western Continent, has been repeated in the illimitable ages of the earth’s 
antiquity, the progress which the human race has made from point to point of time. The great 
populations of the Indiania of the past, have left monuments of their stay in all the borders of the 
land. From the Lakes to the Isthmuses, we see their dated footsteps. Half-civilized races of the 
Indigena live and flourish in the mountain solitudes of the Central Cordilleras, which are oven yet 
unknown and unvisited by the whiteman, as in Mexico and Central America. The plains, the 
mountain valleys, the sylvan shades, the tangled forests, the ocean shores, are strewn with the 
stone cities of the expired races, and of the mighty empires of the Autochthonia of the Ante- 
Columbiana. 


This train of thought has been induced in our limited study of the Indianology of California, 
which is now brought to a conclusion in these cursory notes. A very late traveler relates, what 
seems to be but a confirmation of the hints thrown out by the writers of the Spanish Conquista, ~ 
and of Humbolt, Squiers, Wm. Moran, Stephens and others, and tells a story of his explorations of 
the countries of the hidden Indian Kingdoms of Central America, and of the living existence of a 
people of half-civilized character, who inhabit an infinitude of the mysterious altitudes of the 
mountains of Chiapas, Vera Paz, Guatemala and Yucatan, covering nineteen thousand square 
miles of territory, in a fertile, salubrious country, abounding in precious stones, metals and 
minerals. These people have buildings similar to the Casas Grandes of Oaxaca and Yucatan, and a 
form of worship with temples akin to those of Mexico in 1523, and they can bring into battle 
600,000 warriors, many with fire-arms. Even these people possess, in their country, the remains of 
ancient ruins of cities, seen by the traveler in 1859, which the present Indians can give no account 
of. A sketch of this wonderful country, and of its no less singular Indiania, may be seen, with 
some sixteen illustrations, in the 375 and 378 numbers of the “Correo de Ultramar” of 1860, of 
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Paris, printed in the Spanish language, the account of which i | written by the Explorer, the 
Caballero Léon de Pontelli, whose portrait is therein delineated. If the account be untrue, it is a 
most ingenious invention; if it be true, it is a great wonder brought to light. For therein are cities, 
floating gardens, and Indian Kings, dressed in the splendid fashion of the Montezumas and the 
monarchs of Michoacan, as preserved in the books of the Conquistadores. And doubtless there are 
plenty more of such lost peoples in the same unknown countries, as well as in that other 
mysterious land of the Alturas of the Eastern Peruana, which contains the cities and populations 
of El Dorado of the sons of Geryon, and of the wanderings of the chivalric Walter Raleigh, who 
expired before he entered these wondrous kingdoms of the hidden races of our continent whose 
cities, like the fabled cities of the Alta Californiana, were paved with barbaric gold and silver and 
precious stones. And who can gainsay that the Indian population of North America, may not be 
nearer thirty millions, than it is twelve millions of souls! We know very little of the hidden 
mountain lands from Arizona and Texas to the Panama country. We shall only know when the 
rail-car and the telegraph run down south along the crests and table lands of the Cordilleras of the 
Continent, until they penetrate lengthwise for hundreds of mil¢s—as they will very soon in every 
direction hundreds of miles breadthwise. Then, indeed, shall be unfolded to the family of man 
such wondrous riches of soils, and rocks, and climates, and such lands to dwell in, that the 
commerce of the world will be a hundred millions then, for a single million now, and the great 
Pacific Ocean be filled with the barks of commerce from the temperate shores of maritime- 
California. All this our grand-children will see, and even some|of the youthful who read these 
seemingly presumptuous words. The land is illimitable, but the workers are few; the labor before 
them calls for the vigor of lustful men of high emprise and tireless energies,—men who exhaust 
their lives for the benefit of generations succeeding. In those future ages, not only will the 
Mongoliana, the Mongolianas, the Turcomania, the Tartaria, a id the Japonara, over-run again the 
countries of Asia and Europe, but they will turn sea-kings and sailors, to conquer the Islands of 
the Eastern Archipelagos, to fill them with rich cities and populous empires; fleets will fly from 
their shores to combat with the armies and navies of California and her progeny, in the waters and 
among the Islands of the Pacific Ocean. Yes! what if the multitudinous races of Asia, should turn 
again warlike, ambitious, wise and adventurous, as they have been six hundred years ago; and 
after conquering their west under new Genghis Gleans, Tamerlanes, Coxinghas, and 
Aurengezebes, light down on our west, and snap up the Californians of 1960, like we snap up the 
Mongolian fishermen of 1860! 
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THE INDIANOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Continued from the FARMER of June 29, 1860. 


The first series of Notes on the Indians of California were commenced in this Journal on the 
22d of February, 1860, and concluded in a succession of seventeen numbers, to 29th of June 
following. 


The present papers are designed to preserve scarce and fragmentary notes and articles of the 
California Press, which are either long out of date, or entirely beyond the reach of inquirers non- 
residents of California. The most of them are very scarce, and are not to be had, even in the State, 
except at great cost of copying. They are all of great value to the study of California Homology 
and History, and being in a compact form, will be found of material service to readers for the 
object of comparison. They are almost entirety the work of California editors, scribes, travelers, 
and note-makers (a cosmopolite set), since 1850, and are worthy of preservation, if for no other 
object than to show that the Literature of California has made a good start in the primary- 
foundation materials of her Chronology, Archeology, and History. Let not the book-men of the 
learned outsiders sneer at “the day of our small things.” 


Let no Californian think slightingly of the Indianology of his adopted State, and of the 
countries and peoples which he can almost now touch with his head. We drift nearer to the 
Southern Paradise of the Red Man every day, and he is impelled to us by the magnet of a Divine 
but mysterious force beyond the power of our repulsion, acceptance, or rejection. Strange and 
mighty changes await our Western World, and the strife of parties and races, and the 
irreconcilable wars of opinions, betoken before a. p. 1900, mighty events, of which Providence 
scarcely allows us in our deepest, calmest studies, or wildest dreams, the privilege of conjecture. 


The California youth, just of age now, even the man of middle age, will see the great Contact of 
the White and Red Races in the Central Cordilleras and in the North Pacific countries; but the 
children of these will see the forcible commingling or extinguishment of these races, or such a 
dilution of their bloods as to make an entirely new system of progress and civilization. The 
populations of one-half of these countries (the tropical and littorals), to make prosperous 
commercial States, must be drawn from Pacific Asia, and old prejudices, habits, and customs, 
obliged, perforce, to give way to a different set of ideas and relations to that prevailing in the 
civilized States of the Atlantic countries. Such are the queer changes that our little planet is 
subject to in a century—one little world among the smallest of twelve millions, or an infinitude of 
millions of other worlds—this reflection, as we dwell on old volcanoes, ought to make 
Californians steady and cool. 


SACRAMENTO INDIANS 


The Indians of the Sacramento valley, and those of the Northern Sierra Nevadas, and of the 
Mountains to the West of the Sacramento. 


Water, viewed as a detergent agent, is not regarded with favor by the Digger; and although he 
has been known to enter it for fishing purposes, and on other occasions of necessity, he is entirely 
ignorant of its wonderful effects on the human cuticle, when combined in its application with 
soap. His mode of treating disease is eclectic, partaking of the Thompsonian and Hydropathic 
theories. Hot air baths are a favorite species of remedy. Au immense oven is built, with a hole for 
the entrance of the Digger, and another for the egress of the smoke. A fire is built near the hole 
made for the accommodation of the former, and the patients enter it in numbers, and remain till 
they have sweated for a length of time; occasionally scraping the odorous sudatory excretion from 
their bodies with a piece of iron hoop or a stone. As soon as they have sweated sufficiently, they 
plunge into the river, on emerging from which their cure is supposed to be complete. Their sand- 
baths, though similar in principle, differs somewhat in the mode of their application. A trench is 
dug, in which a fire is built, and allowed to burn for some time. When the ground is considered to 
be sufficiently heated, the fire is removed, and after stirring the earth with a stick, so that the heat 
may be equally diffused, the patient is placed In the trench and covered with sand, leaving only 
his head out. The result, of course, is a profuse perspiration, after which the same cold plunge 
takes place which succeeds the temeschal, or hot-air bath. We regret that, owing to the practice of 
publishing certificates of extraordinary cures not yet having been introduced among the Diggers, 
we are unable to give any data as to the efficacy of these remedial agencies. However, we may 
hope that, with the introduction of other civilized customs, such as rum-drinking and the use of 
tobacco, this excellent usage may become prevalent, and that wonderful restorations to health 
among the Diggers may be as widely proclaimed as the merits of Dr. Brandreth’s Pills have been. 


Grasshoppers are held by the Diggers in about the same gustatory estimation with which 
oysters are regarded by civilized gourmands. For winter use, they are carefully sun-dried and 
kept; while for immediate consumption, or eating “in the shell,” they are crushed into a pasty 
mass, and eaten with the fingers. Acorns, formed into paste, are also eaten with like attention to 
the etiquette of the table. 
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Amusements are by no means wanting among the Diggers, Balls are of common occurrence, 
and no civilized lady and her daughter ever worried more or worked harder in a house turned 
topsy-turvy by the approaching festivities, than do the Digger ladies of fashion in the preparation 
of their acorn, grasshopper, and amole delicacies. For a week previous, all is busy preparation. 
When the affair comes off, little difference can be perceived in the apparel of the ladies, but 
etiquette requires that the men should appear in the costume fashionable in Paradise prior to the 
eating of the first apple. This is as rigidly adhered to as are the, equipments of the guests in the 
bals a la Louis Quatorze, so frequently given in Paris. At midnight, the guests are regaled with the 
“best the market affords,” alter which the dancing continues till daylight. 


When a Digger lady loses her husband, her head is covered with pitch, which emblem of 
mourning she wears for several months. The body of her lord iis placed on pine logs some two or 
three feet high, and is burned, the friends crowding round as close as the heat will allow; and, 
notwithstanding the intolerable stench, they retain their positions till the body is consumed. 


We have never heard it assumed that the Diggers might be the descendants of a portion of the 
Lost Tribes of Israel, but it is certain that one of their customs would seem to be of Jewish origin; 
they never eat pork. The writer has frequently seen it offered to them; but they invariably turned 
away with every symptom of disgust, and a vocal imitation of the quadruped whose meat they 
refused. 


The stranding of a whale on this coast was, in former times, a season of universal rejoicing 
and festivity among the Diggers. Whale blubber was esteemed|a great luxury. The flesh of the 
whale was cooked in holes in the ground lined with stones, like|wells. Fires were kindled in these, 
and, after cleaning out the coals and ashes, they were filled with whale-flesh, and covered with 
grass, sticks, and earth. After the Diggers had gorged sufficiently, the remainder of the flesh was 
hung upon trees, out of the reach of bears and wolves, and eateh afterwards, as occasion required. 


The ideas of the Diggers on the subject of marriage are extremely liberal. Sometimes a Digger 
marries a whole family of females, and it is said the wives never quarrel. The ceremony is a 
simple one. The lady is presented with an olo, or jug, by the acceptance of which she signifies her 
consent, and in turn presents her suitor with a net, and the ceremony is over. From a statement 
made by Mr. Farnham, in his work on Oregon and California, it would seem that the female 
Diggers are exempt from the curse, “In sorrow shalt thou bring|forth children.” He says: “The 
women, immediately after delivery, having washed themselves in running water, go to the wood 
and return home laden with heavy burdens; meanwhile, the lazy husband lies at full length under 
the shade of a tree, affecting the pangs of labor, extreme illness} and weakness. This farce 
continues three days.” 


In gambling, the Diggers are quite as enthusiastic as any of the more civilized amateurs. The 
game they usually indulge in is simple, but when the stakes are sufficient, no doubt highly 
interesting. A number of sticks are mingled with a quantity of grass; one of the party snatches up 
sticks and grass, and holding them over his head, calls on his companions to guess in which hand 
the sticks are. If the guess is correct, the guesser wins; and vice |versa. 


The Digger, after conversion, is a devout Catholic, and celebrates all the feast-days with 
enthusiasm. His ideas of personal property are very liberal, and he has no hesitation in 
appropriating whatever opportunity may throw in his way. A friend of ours encountered one of 
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these heroes some years since in Lower California. Observing that he wore a hickory-shirt, 
covered by a red flannel one, the Digger at once laid claim to one of them. Of course his reasons 
for the demands were required. “Why,” said he, “you have no need for two; I have much need for 
one. Give me one of them.” This logic was ingenious, but not convincing. Our friend retained his 
shirt, but gladdened the heart of the Indian with a huge piece of tobacco. 


That Indians can ever mingle on terms of equality with the whites, has been proved an 
impossibility in the case of tribes of far higher intellectual and physical developments than the 
one of whom we are writing. Still, their pathway to that utter extinction to which the progress of 
their conquerors seems to doom them can be made smoother by attending to the duties of 
humanity. And in the contempt with which we regard them we should bear in mind that to the 
most intelligent human eye, all things seem to move in circles; and the races which now grovel at 
our feet either have been, or may be destined to be, the rulers of the earth; and that Asia, now so 
prostrate, was once the land that held a people shame of God to be the recipients of His only direct 
communication to humanity.--(San Francisco Wide West, 1856.) 


Gathering of the Indians 


On Saturday last, says the Placerville American of June 1856, in accordance with a custom of 
their fathers, a large number of Indians, of both sexes, of all ages and conditions, inhabiting the 
mountains and foot-hills of El Dorado county, and the adjoining counties, with delegations from 
various tribes of the lower valleys, assembled at their stumping grounds, a half-mile northeast of 
this city, to celebrate their New Year and annual feast for the return of “green fields, sunshine, and 
plenty to eat.” 


For two or three days previous, small bands were seen wending their way to the grand 
encampment, while at night their beacon and campfires, indicative of their approach, gleamed 
from many a hill-top. 


On Friday, Captain Jim, a well known Indian of this vicinity, and one of the most intelligent of 
his tribe, passed through our streets, loudly proclaiming a great gathering of his people: 


Hangtown Indian! Diamond Spring Indian! Mud Spring Indian! Pleasant 
Valley Indian! Consumnes Indian! Sacramento Indian! Mormon Island 
Indian! Columa Indian! Kelsey Indian! Yankee Jim Indian! Nevada Indian! 
heap Indian! heap Fandango! white men see 'em, one dollar!” 


On Friday evening, large numbers bivouacked on “Hangtown Hill,” southwest of the city; 
word had been passed forward, that a detachment of the Mormon Island tribe, numbering a 
hundred and fifty, would pass through the city in the order of their grand war march. At nine 
o’clock A. M., on Saturday, the main body descended the hill by the Sacramento road, presenting 
the appearance of a promiscuous medley of strange humanity. But as they entered the city, it was 
apparent that there was method and even order in their seeming promiscuous irregularity. First 
came a few of their accredited chiefs, “heap strong! heap brave!’ with knives and bows, and 
quivers filled with arrows. Half walking, half dancing, and leaping from side to side, they 
advanced, throwing and poising themselves in attitudes at times fantastic yet always graceful, and 
with their arrows held to the half-drawn bowstring, with an evident intent to exhibit a delicacy or 
accuracy of touch with the string fingers. Then followed three staid and stalwart forms, their 
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“Medicine Men, diviners, prophets or seers,” and close upon them a solid phalanx of nearly eighty 
of their best men and warriors, all armed with bows and arrows, knives, and not a few with guns 
and rifles; then came their band, and such a band! and such music! and such marching! yet each 
and all in perfect keeping with the national characteristics and trait of the California Digger. 


In rear of the music followed a few of their best dressed females, with arms extended and 
holding in their hands rolls of furs and feathers resembling the “boas” of more civilized people in 
wintry climes, and made by stringing together the tails of squirrels interspersed with feathers; 
holding these in their outstretched arms, they keep up a waving motion from side to side, 
corresponding with the time of the music and their step; and following these, a few on horseback 
and a promiscuous rabble of old men, women and children; the women, nearly all of them; 
freighted with provisions and camp equipage. | 


Their Costume—Nearly all the males were entirely naked|to the waist, with the exception of 
tinsel ornaments and feathers. Their head-dress consisted of a|turban or band around the head, 
supporting a variety of feathers, natural and artificial, and interspersed with jingling tinsel; faces, 
arms and bodies, painted in all the strange fancy so common to the American Indian everywhere. 
Some with one side of the face black or red, the other white, with broad rings of the same or 
different colors around the eyes, and yet others with inch-wide lines of tar or turpentine the entire 
length of the arms, around the neck and body, and coated thick with feathers, gave them the most 
wild and ludicrous appearance imaginable. 


Their Music.—Their instruments, though simple, were as various and strange as their costume 
or demeanor. Their own original instrument consists of a very|primitive whistle, some double, 
some single, and held in the mouth by one end, without the aid of the fingers; they are about the 
size and length of a common fife, and only about two notes can be sounded on them. To these 
instruments they have added the wonderful inventions of more civilized people, the Jew’s harp, 
and the child’s harmonican, of a size to be held in the mouth; these, and an instrument not unlike a 
child’s rattle-box, made by inclosing a few round pebbles in a box of raw hide or parchment, the 
size of a hen’s egg, and fastened to the end of a stick a foot long, make the total of their musical 
instruments. At every step, a low grunt is uttered, which with the noise of the instruments, seems 
intended only to keep the time, for music there is none. 


The Fandango.—An inclosure had been made about thirty lyards in diameter, with green 
boughs, eight feet in height, thickly set and closely interwoven} on the outside, three or four yards 
from this palisade of boughs, was another, similar in every respect, and the space between the 
two, thickly covered with green boughs; and this made the grand parlor, as well as the eating and 
sleeping apartment. And here they were by hundreds, of all ages and both sexes, some in full, 
others in half dress, and not a few of the children entirely naked. During the forenoon of Saturday, 
they went through with all the evolutions of an engagement, by|a regular sham-fight. After dinner, 
and again in the evening, a large number joined in the dance, within the main inclosure. The 
movement called dancing, on the part of the women, is more like the constant repetition of an 
awkward stooping courtesy, with a swinging from side to side,|than anything else, the feet being 
hardly raised from the ground for an hour together. The movements of the men differ but little 
from that of the women, except in being more violent; their feet are sometimes raised from the 
ground, and put down at a foot or more distant but at the next movement, brought back again to 
their first position; so that, except their feet, and the vibrations of body, there is no real change of 
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position, but one constant, monotonous, upward, downward, sideway movement, keeping time 
with the music. At intervals of three or five minutes, the music and dancing cease abruptly 
followed by a loud shout from the men. The music is the same as in marching, and the time that of 
an ordinary waltz. The dust from the feet of the dancers, the occasional yell, the low chant, the 
creaking of their strange wild music, the rattling of their tinseled ornaments, the stare of savage 
faces in the moonlight, the howling of Indian dogs around, all together, and nothing less, but even 
much more than we have described, go to make up the Digger Indians’ annual festival and 
Fandango. 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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The Indians of the Sacramento Valley, and those of the Northern Sierra Nevadas, and 
of the Mountains to the West of the Sacramento. 


The California Indians 


Are in stature short, but they are well and stoutly formed. Their features are coarse, broad, and 
of a dark chocolate-color; their hair is black, heavy and matted. In their habits they are unclean 
and indolent. Their huts are built of boughs, bark or old canvas, and are smoky, small and dirty. 
The women do the work; the men, the eating, grumbling and sleeping. Their dress consists of any 
odd and cast-off garments of the whites. Their food is acorns, roots, grasshoppers, weeds and 
flower-seeds, grass, clover, wild greens, rabbits, rats, squirrels, and fish; but they prefer beef, 
biscuit and whisky. The following are the methods of providing for their wants: 


*+ Gathering Acorns.—A large cone-shaped basket is carried on the backs of the females, 
fastened by a band running across their foreheads. The acorns, picked from beneath a tree, 
are thrown over their shoulders into the basket; they are then dried and stoned, or ground. 


“ Digging Roots.—This is accomplished by the females and children driving a pointed stick 
into the ground, and forcing out the roots. 


< Gathering Seeds——This is done by the females beating with a bush into a cone-shaped 
basket. | 


Catching Grasshoppers.—A hole is first dug deep enough to prevent their jumping out; 
after which a circle is formed of Indians, both old and young, who, with a bush, beat the 
insects toward the hole, into which they fall and are taken prisoners. Sometimes the grass 
and weeds are set on fire, by which they are disabled, and afterwards picked up. 


Grinding Acorns, Etc.—Acorns, berries and flower-seeds, are reduced to flour, and 
grasshoppers to paste, by the females pounding them on a rock, with an oblong stone, 
weighing from six to ten pounds. 


Cooking Food.—Bowl-shaped and water-tight baskets, holding from two to four pecks, 
are filled with water, into which flour or meal is stirred; hot rocks are then put into the 
basket, until the water boils. It is then poured into smaller baskets to cool; when it is about 
the consistency of paste or mush, and is eaten from the baskets with the fingers. Rabbits, 
rats, squirrels, etc., are broiled upon a stick, or boiled in the basket until they are cooked. 
Grasshoppers are gathered into sacks and saturated with salt water; they are then placed in 
a hot trench, and covered with hot rocks for about fifteen minutes, when they are eaten 
like shrimps; or, after being ground, are mixed with the soup or mush. 


Fandangoes.—These are popular and social gathering: of Indians for dancing, eating, 
laughing, talking, and learning the traditionary greatness of their noble dead. Any 
particular tribe, wishing to give a fandango, send messengers to the chiefs of the 
surrounding tribes, who receives small bundle of reeds or sticks, which show the number 
of days before it takes place. Preparations immediately commence upon an extensive 
scale, by those invited as well as those giving the invitation. Rabbits are snared, 
grasshoppers and fish are caught; acorns, roots, weed and flower-seeds, clover, grass, wild 
greens and onions, are provided in suitable quantities. As each Indian dresses according to 
his own extravagant notions of paint and feathers, several weeks are sometimes consumed 
in making head-dresses of different colored feathers, nose and ear-ornaments, and coat- 
decorations, in every ludicrous variety of style and color. When the day arrives, groups of 
Indians may be seen wending their way toward the festive scene. In the evening, when all 
are assembled, the “band” begins a monotonous “feau, feau,” with a reed whistle and 
wooden castanets—while the dancers keep time by a perpetual “hi hah! hi hah!” until out 
of breath, when they seat themselves to hear from the lips of their greatest chief, or 
patriarch, the heroic deeds of their warrior ancestors; after which, comes the feast. That 
being over, the dancing is renewed, and generally continued until morning, when they 
finish the remaining eatables, and retire to rest under a large tree. 


Burning the Dead.—The motive which compels the California Indians to burn their dead, 
arises from their religious views. They believe in a vast and pleasant camping ground 
somewhere westward, where Indians live together in perpetual ease and plenty, and which 
is presided over by a great spirit of unspeakable goodness. They believe in an evil spirit, 
who is constantly watching every opportunity to injure them, and who, having the power 
to keep them out of heaven, it is their duty, by conciliation or stratagem, to thwart. They 
believe, also, that the heart is immortal; that while the body is burning, the heart leaps out, 
and if by noises or motions they can attract the evil spirit’s attention, the heart escapes to 
its heaven of rest, and is forever safe; but if the body is buried, the evil one keeps continual 
guard over the grave; and when the heart would escape, it is made prisoner, and it is 
thenceforth employed to annoy the living relatives. When an Indian is known to be dying, 
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his head is lifted gently upon the lap of some relative, and his eyes softly closed; while 
those who are standing around, recite, in a low monotonous chant, the virtues of the dying. 
The moment his heart has ceased to beat, the sad tidings are conveyed to his relatives, and 
the low chant is changed to mournful wailing, and beating upon their chests, with 
streaming eyes, they apostrophize the spirit of the departed. The corpse is now prepared 
for burning, the knees being forced toward the chin upon the breast, and the limbs and 
body bound firmly together into the smallest possible compass; it is then wrapped in a 
blanket, and placed upon the back on the ground, with the face exposed; every sound is 
hushed, and both men and women sit in silent groups around the corpse for about twenty 
minutes, when all simultaneously rise—the women tojrenew their wailing, the men to 
build the funeral pyre. When this is about two feet in height, every sound again ceases, 
and, amid a death-like stillness, the men lift the corpse upon the pyre, after which it is 
completely covered with additional fire-wood. The oldest and dearest relative then 
advances with a torch and fires the pile. When the first curl of smoke is visible, the 
discordant howlings of the women become almost appalling. The men stand in sullen and 
unbroken silence, while the nearest relatives, having poles in their hands, commence a 
frantic dance around the burning body, occasionally turning it over that it may consume 
more speedily, and give the heart a better chance to escape, while, with waving of cloths 
and hideous noises, they are attracting the attention of the evil one. Meanwhile, all the 
personal property of the deceased is cast into the fire, his relatives frequently adding their 
own valuables, even to the scanty garments upon their|persons, that he may want nothing 
in the great camping ground. When the whole is consumed, the ashes are scraped together, 
and a rude wreath of flowers, weeds and brush is placed around them. A portion of the 
ashes being mixed with some pitch, is spread over the faces of the relatives, as a badge of 
mourning, which is allowed to remain till it wears off, which is generally about six 
months.—J. H. H., 1856.] 


Indians Retribution 


About a month since, we reported the trial of two men, befare the Court of Sessions, who were 
arraigned for stealing flour from Mr. Weatherwax, at El Dorada City. The defendants asserted that 
they had purchased the flour from the Indians. After examination, the men were discharged, and 
everybody supposed that the Indians were the guilty parties. One day last week, one of these same 
white men was found hanging by the neck to a tree in Hungry Hollow, El Dorado county, and, 
from appearances, had been in that condition for a week or more. The supposition is, that he was 
hung by the Indians, in revenge for the charge of theft which he had made against 
them.—[Placerville Index, 1858.] 


The Aborigines 


The Marysville Inquirer of August, gives the following account of an Indian fandango in that 
vicinity: 
The Sacramento and Yuba Indians held a grand fandango on Thursday night 

last, at their ranchero just below this city. There were between four or five 


hundred Indians present. The dimly lighted room, the steaming breath of the 
many Indians, the solemn chant of the squaws, and|the dancing of the naked 
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men, all combined to make the scene one of peculiar interest, and which can 
scarcely be described? The admission fee to outsiders was fifty cents, which 
was collected by their Captain, Walk-a-taw. The most remarkable thing 
connected with this affair, was the fact that no spirituous liquor was 
permitted to be drank. There was but one tight Indian there, and he got his 
liquor in town; but he was made to vamus the ranch in double quick 
time.—[1858.] 


Trouble Among the Indians of Trinity County 


The Weaverville Journal of September 1856 says: Among the Indians of the Lower Trinity, 
there appears to be a difficulty, which is likely to be of a serious nature to those concerned, the 
occasion of which I will give you as I understand them. Two Indians, one of the Redwood tribe, 
and the other of the Salmon, were on a visit to the South Fork tribe, and while enjoying 
themselves around the camp fire, the Salmon Indian accidentally discharged a gun, the contents of 
which took effect in the body of the former, much to the dissatisfaction of the last named tribe, 
who began to look upon him as a “picture of bad luck,” and concluded to have the two visitors 
travel the road to eternity together. Unfortunately for them, he made his escape, and the two tribes 
are now warring with the one, each for their own satisfaction. Many warriors are assembled about 
the South Fork, and one small skirmish has already been had, resulting in the death of the noted 
Indian “Pete,” and the wounding of several others, since which they hail the coming of each day 
as a fearful one, which will decide their future destiny. 


The Shasta and Umpqua Indians 


The Shastas and Umpquas, says the Salem Statesman, are keeping guard and in arms. There 
had been a number of deaths among the Shastas, and they attribute them to some mysterious 
influence of the Umpquas, and has shot dead an Umpqua “medicine man,” and wounded another. 
Among the deaths of the Shastas was that of a son of chief “John.” At the moment of his death, he 
said he felt an unseen arrow pierce his heart, sent by the Umpquas. The shooting was the 
consequence of this. The Indians seem to have revived “Salem witchcraft.” The Superintendent 
says he succeeded in allaying the excitement—[April 1857. ] 


Skeletons Exhumed 


At Kanaka Bar, in Trinity county, one day last week, the skeletons of forty Indians were 
exhumed by a mining company. With the bones were found the usual implements of war, and 
pipes.—[June 1857. ] 


A Fuss in Diggerdom 
We learn by a gentleman, who came down from the North a day or two since, that two hostile 


tribes were to meet last week in the vicinity of Empire Ranch, Nevada county, and have a “pitched 
battle,” both parties being determined to “pitch in” and fight it out. 
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Indian Dance 


The Diggers from Bald Hills, Cottonwood, Horsetown, Buckeye, Churntown, French Gulch, 
Tower’s, Whisky Creek, and this place, numbering some 400 or 500 strong, had a hiyu dance in 
this town on Wednesday, March 4th.—[Shasta Courier, 1856.] 


Distinguished Visitors 


For some days past, our citizens have been favored by the presence of Captain Jim and suite, 
from Washoe Valley. Jim is a fine looking potentate of the forest; friendly to white men, and a 
great lecturer on temperance. The other day Jim had a formal introduction to Captain John, the 
great sachem of the Hangtown tribe. Jim immediately proceeded to give John a lecture on the 
necessity of temperance. Said he, “Me Captain Jim heep no drink um whisky—Washoe injin velly 
good—white man all like um beep, no drink um whisky. Hangtown Injin, you heep drink um 
whisky—byn by all git um drunk—heep fight—heep sick—heep all die—no good. The Carson 
Valley tribes are a vastly superior race to the California Root Diggers, both mentally and 
physically, and their actions plainly indicate that they are aware|of their superiority —[Placerville 
Observer, April 1859.] 


Indian Cunning 


The Indians in Sierra Valley resort to various stratagems to circumvent the deer. The animals 
have been hunted so much that they take flight at the appearance of the hunter, seldom allowing 
him to come within half a mile. The Indians clothe themselves in deer-skins, with the horns on, 
and gradually work towards the herd, like a straggling animal feeding leisurely along. After 
getting within gun or bow-shot, the hunter pretty generally secures his prey. Another plan; they 
set the woods on fire on one side of the valley, which drives the game on the other side, where 
bark-ropes are stretched along the brow of the hill, with here and there gateways open to let the 
deer pass through. The Indians lie concealed near these passages, and shoot the deer as they edge 
along the rope to find the end; they will attempt to jump over unless hurried. In this way they 
entrap their fleet-footed prey. This information will not he new to mountaineers, though it may be 
to others—[Marysville Herald, Dec. 1856.] | 


Aboriginal Curiosities 


The Butte Record says that the miners near Oroville, when washing out the old grave-yards of 
the Digger Indians, among the human bones, frequently find curious specimens of the mechanical 
skill of the aborigines. Some were made of slate-stone, finely polished and finished, of tubular 
formation, about six inches in length, and the cavity cut with the precision and nicety of a rifle- 
barrel. They are supposed to have been used either as whistles at their fandangoes, or else to 
straighten arrows. As the Indians themselves have lately opened several graves to obtain the beads 
which they knew to be buried there, the miners are no longer troubled with scruples about 
disturbing them for the sake of the gold in the soil—[May 1857.] 
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The White Deer Skin Dance 


The past fortnight, says the Shasta Courier, the Indians of Klamath county have been holding 
a grand fandango at the mouth of Trinity river, and from Happy Camp to the Reservation near the 
ocean, every rancheria has been fully represented. It is estimated that including squaws and 
papooses, at least one thousand natives participated in the festivities. This celebration, which is 
held annually, is known as the dance of the “White Deer-Skin,” and is regarded as by far the most 
important one in their social calendar. The white deer is very seldom seen in California, and so 
highly are they prized by the Indians, that the richest of them will readily barter his favorite 
squaw, or his most valuable effects, for a single skin. At the present celebration there were five 
skins conspicuously exhibited, three of which were owned by a Mowimo Crcesus, who appeared 
to be idolized by his less fortunate chiefs. The dancing, feasting, and frolicing, exceeded all 
bounds, and came near resulting in a serious collision between the “Salmon” and “Red Cap” 
factions, who have for years entertained a grudge against each other. The hatchet, however, was 
not quite dug up, and the festivities closed without recourse to arms.—[Oct., 1856. ] 


Diggers in Town, Shopping 


A dozen or so of Diggers, including three or four females, have been strolling around the 
streets of Marysville for several days back. The women are dressed in men’s shirts, not very clean, 
and calico skirts fastened around the waist and reaching down to the ankles. They are bareheaded 
and bare-footed. The men are rigged out in second-hand pantaloons, with or without shirts, as the 
case may be, and some of them having hats, which are not particularly new. We noticed one of the 
men, on Saturday, purchasing a skirt for his wife, in one of our principal dry-goods stores, having 
begged, worked for, or stolen the money; most probably having obtained it in the first or last 
manner, as the party did not look like very hard workers. The clerk asked him how much he 
wanted. He stepped up very nimbly to his spouse, with a cotton string in his hand, and measuring 
her from the waist to the ankle, as well as the circumference of the skirt she already had on, 
handed it to the clerk, who cut off the requisite length of calico. There was nothing at all funny 
about it, saving the simple-minded alacrity of the husband in taking the measurement, and the air 
of supreme satisfaction with which he negotiated the bargain for the dress, exchanging, at the 
same time the most loving and delighted looks with his squatty partner. We saw another of the 
female party, staggering under the influence of drink. Her companions were hurrying her out of 
town.—[California Express, 1857.| 


Capacities of the Indian 


But what of our poor Digger? A benevolent citizen of our town has rescued two of them from 
their wild haunts. The male, nearly grown, with intelligence and capacity equal to white striplings 
of like age, has become an able assistant in the business of his excellent guardian and patron. The 
younger, a female, now an attendant at our village school, betrays an eagerness and alacrity and 
power for scholastic acquisition that would do no discredit to her white playmates. These 
examples establish the capacity of the Digger tribes for improvement and civilization —[Trinity 
Journal, 1856. | 
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An Indian Battle 


The Butte Record of August, 1856, gives an account of a b attle between two tribes of Indians, 
which is not devoid of interest: 


A fight among the red men of the forest took place on Monday last, on the open 
prairie six miles from Chico. The battle was fought between the tribe known 
as the Bidwell Indians and a tribe belonging across the river. It seems to be a 
periodical affair with these savages. They fought on the appointed day and at 
the spot named, and with as much system and! regularity as their more 
civilized brethren. The struggle was carried on for|several hours, and with a 
savage fierceness equal to any contest that has been witnessed for a long time. 
There is a peculiarity in this mode of warfare,|that we presume is not 
generally known. It is that when in the heat of al conflict, arrows flying as 
thick as hail, and the air is rent with the hideous war cry, the little children, 
by mutual consent, are sent into the ranks of the enemy to pick up the 
poisonous bearded arrows that have missed their mark, and return them to 
the quiver of the hostile parent, to be again sent whizzing into the enemy's 
ranks. There were some ten or twelve seriously wounded and two killed. One 
of the Bidwell tribe, a fine, stout warrior, was pierced in the breast by an 
arrow to the depth of nine inches. The point was poisonous, and the 
probability is that he will die from its effects. 


Exhibition of Love for Dead Diggers—The Widow's Grief 


Nearly every tribe of the aborigines of America has some distinguishing custom or trait of 
character peculiar to itself, and entirely different from its neighbors. The Sioux bury, or rather 
hang their dead, in the tops of trees, or place them upon scaffolds raised six or eight feet above 
ground. The Kaws build little pens of small sticks in which they place the dead bodies, and then 
cover them with earth. The Root Diggers of California surpass all others in their disgusting mode 
of sepulture. They first take the dear defunct Digger to some canvenient chaparral thicket, where 
there is plenty of dry wood, and after building a huge pile they place the corpse together with his 
bows and arrows, blanket, moccasins and other worldly chattels, upon the heap. It then becomes 
the painfully pleasing duty of the bereaved widow to superintend the burning of the body. This 
she does, keeping up the while, the most piteous wailing. After the Digger is completely burnt to 
a charcoal, the widow gathers the cinders together and mixing them with grease or some other 
abomination, forms a sort of black paste with which she completely begrims her face. This 
horrible mask of filth is allowed to remain upon her countenance until it wears off by the action of 
the weather.—[Placerville Index, 1857.] | 


Interfering with the Indians 


We learn that a white man named Downs, living at Spanishtown, Butte county, is causing 
great disturbance among the Digger tribe located in the vicinity of Shields’ Gulch, in Butte 
county—so much so that the miners at the place have petitioned to the Indian Agent for his 
intervention in the matter. The Indians are at present very kind to the miners, and disposed to be 
friendly, but there is danger that if they are allowed to be imposed upon in the manner that this 
Downs is doing it they will become exasperated and cause trouble. It appears that Downs once 
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lived with a young squaw and had a child by her. She afterwards went back to her people and 
married an Indian. Downs wants her as his wife again, but she does not like him, and prefers to 
remain where she is. Downs swears that he will have her back if he has to kill the whole tribe. 
Several times the squaw has been compelled to fly from the rancheria in order to escape him. A 
day or two ago the miners, at the request of the Indians, actually went to the Indian camp in order 
to prevent Downs from forcibly carrying off the squaw; and, finally, to protect her from his 
violence, were compelled to give her and her husband shelter at their own cabins. This state of 
things they represent to the Agent as being very annoying to them, and they desire it 
remedied.—[ Marysville Democrat, November 1856. ] 


Indian Carnival in Nevada County 


Recently a grand Digger jollification was held near Barker’s ranch, Nevada county. There 
were about 150 Indians—men, women and children—present, although only about fifty warriors 
engaged in active operations. The Nevada National of October 1858, thus describes the 
performance of the War Dance by the braves: 


Each warrior held his bow and quiver of arrows in his hand, and each one had 
two and sometimes three whistles, made of reeds, in his mouth. With these 
primitive whistles they produced a monotonous but not unpleasant cadence, to 
which they kept time with their feet. They were mostly naked to their waists, 
and their faces and bodies were painted either bright vermilion, striped with 
fanciful figures of charcoal, or with a reddish brown paint. However, two or 
three, disdaining innovations upon their national costume, wore Adam's 
livery, with a breech-cloth, and these few were painted black, with fanciful 
stripes, as if to represent the old arch-enemy of man himself. Each one wore a 
head-dress of feathers and beads, and a turban of skins. After numerous 
gyrations indescribable, they would suddenly stop with a yell that made the 
mountain echoes ring, and it seemed to be a point with them that he who did 
not stop on the instant was the butt of laughter, and the jest of the crowd. In 
the back ground their bush tents were arranged, where the women and 
children were spectators, for it is the Digger custom that the sexes do not 
amalgamate in their festivities; and when the men dance the other sex do not 
join, and when the women hold a jollification the men are spectators. 
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The Indians of the Sacramento Valley, and those of the Northern Sierra Nevadas, and 
of the Mountains to the West of the Sacramento. | 


Ancient Relics 


A correspondent of the Trinity Democrat (1856), writing from McGillvary’s, says: “In digging 
for gold in this valley, many relics of past ages have been found, A short time since a miner 
discovered, ten feet below the surface, an Indian skull encased in a sea-shell, five by eight inches, 
inside of which were worked figures and representations, both singular and beautiful, inlaid with 
a material imperishable, resembling gold, which would not, in nice, ingenious workmanship, 
disgrace the sculptor’s art of the present day. But its representation has no counterpart in natural 
objects now visible. It was evidently buried with the renowned Indian as a mark of distinction, 
and to designate his position in the world of spirits. Could that skull-cap speak of the times when 
it was new, what deeds of heroic bravery, stratagems of Indian warfare, feasts and fat living in 
‘grasshopper years,’ might it not disclose! Many other relics have been discovered, some of 
which I will describe at another time.” 


Atrocious Cruelty to Indians 


A correspondent of the Marysville Democrat, writing from Clear Lake, under date of May 3d, 
says: “An occurrence took place in this vicinity about a week ago, which I would not call anything 


but wilful murder. An old Indian and his squaw were engaged in the harmless occupation of 
| 


gathering clover on the land of a Mr. Grigsby, when a man named Frank Harrington set Grigsby’s 
dogs upon them (which, by the way, are three very ferocious ones), and before they were taken off 
them, they tore and mangled the body of the squaw in such a manner that she died shortly after. It 
is said the dogs tore her breasts off her. The Digger man escaped without any serious injury, 
although bitten severely. Of course, it was the dogs’ fault, although Harrington had lived with 
Grigsby over a year, and knew full well the character of the dogs, for this is not the first instance 
of their biting persons. But he only set them on for fun! and they were only Diggers! There is a 
talk of having him arrested, but no doubt it is all talk.” 


Cottonwood Indians 


The tribe of Indians who were so numerous about the Cottonwood country, are, we are 
informed, nearly extinct. There are occasionally a few seen straggling about their old places of 
resort; but they all show unmistakable signs of decay. We are told that scarcely a day or night 
passes without death visiting some of the small remnant that is left—[Shasta Republican, Feb. 
1858.] 


A “Hyas Tyee” in an Editorial Room 


The Enterprise of Carson Valley says: “A Washoe Indian by the name of Wa-pa-mua- 
utsatuka-lusta, familiarly known by the name of Joe, visited our office a few days since. He 
expressed his gratification on the introduction of such an institution into his country—seemed 
well pleased with the internal arrangement of the office—looked over our exchanges, and without 
saying a word about subscribing, left with the exclamation of ‘heap catchum,’ bowed himself 
out.”—[1858.] 


Gathering 


An unusually large gathering of Indians took place about four miles east of this place on 
Thursday and Friday last. There were some one hundred and fifty or two hundred together, 
collected from all the various tribes for thirty or forty miles around. The occasion, we understand, 
was one of rejoicing and reunion. For a long time past many deadly feuds have existed among the 
different tribes of Indians in this vicinity, which have often resulted in fighting and bloodshed. 
The occasion of the recent gathering was a final and happy settlement of all these differences, and 
a determination to hereafter live in peace and amity. In accordance with this resolution, they met 
as above, and danced the dance and sang together the song of peace. The ceremonies lasted for 
two days, and quite a number of our people, both male and female, went out to see them.—[Grass 
Valley Telegraph, 1857.| 


Trinity Indians 


The condition of the Indians in Trinity county is thus alluded to in the Journal (1857). We fear 
there is much more truth than poetry in the description: “From various places we hear reports of 
the deplorable condition of the Indians. The destructive influences that civilization brings about 
them are destroying them by a lingering and inevitable death. Our correspondent tells us how 
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wretched their condition is in this county; it is the same everywhere, and the design of 
Government to better their fate has been unavailing. They haye been hunted down like wild 
animals, and carried, unwillingly, to Reservations; but they will not remain. They are a wandering 
people, but they have certain places to which they return and dwell awhile, and they cannot 
endure the restraints of limits set to their walks. More than this, many of them have been robbed 
of their women. White men have taken the Indians’ wives from their lodges, and taught them to 
despise the squalid, lazy creatures who used to make them slaves. Bestial as they are, they have 
still something like human affections, and will not be driven from the places where their wives 
and children remain. We are told that in this county hundreds af white men are living with squaws 
whom they have taken from their Indian companions; the latter were taken to the Reservation, but 
ran away and returned. What else could be expected? The wild beast bereaved of its mate prowls 
round its prison-place, indifferent to menacing danger, and becomes lean, dejected and spiritless 
in its loneliness.” | 


A Venerable Pair 


We saw, says the Trinity Journal (1858), the other day, at Bates’ Ranch, an old Indian and his 
squaw, who said they had seen seventy snows. The man is tall, unbent, and patriarchal-looking, 
and he seemed to look on his venerable spouse with more respect and affection than is usually 
betrayed by Indians. They were going to a funeral; the man carried a fire-brand, bows and arrows, 
and the woman the inevitable traveling basket with the family valuables. Both made speeches 
historical of their nation’s ancient prosperity and power; “but now,” said the old man, “the whites 
have come and our people must go out.” The patriarch’s speech was grave, oratorical like, and 
accompanied by impressive and forcible gestures. A gentleman, acquainted with the Indian 
jargon, told us that it was uncommonly forcible, for Digger eloquence. In places of extraordinary 
interest the old woman would “put in,” to assist her husband in the clearer expression of his ideas; 
talking with great volubility and spirit, just as the old grand-dame in civilization comes to the 
relief of her companion when the paralysis of age has caused the words to come slow and 
tremblingly from his tongue. 


The Yuba Tribe 


The remnant of the Yuba tribe of Indians which some years 4go numbered two thousand souls, 
were removed a few days ago by Col. Henley to the Nomee Latkee Reservation, near Tehama. 
They at first manifested great unwillingness to be removed from their old stamping-ground, and it 
was only on the adoption of decisive measures that their removal was effected. It appears from the 
Sacramento Union, that “some months since they expressed a readiness to move, but that when 
Col. Henley lately went to their rancheria, the head of the tribe (Capt. John), refused to go, though 
admitting that he had promised to do so. Col. Henley then represented to him the condition of 
their women and children—that they were contracting disease and dying every day—that their 
young men were becoming intemperate, and passing away—and that unless they were located in 
some place where they could live differently, and have better care taken of them, they would soon 
be exterminated. Capt. John replied: “here—good; go away and|die—no good;” signifying that 
they could die contentedly on their own stamping-ground, but not in any strange Col. Henley then 
advised him that the Great Chief had told him to remove them, and that they must go. Capt. John 
attempted to reply, but being told not to say a word—that it was|no use to argue the 
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point—desisted, and in an hour afterwards was busy collecting his people for the journey. It was 
found necessary, however, to call in the police force and confine the unwilling in the Station 
House till morning. After finding that they would be compelled to abandon their rancheria, they 
determined to destroy it in toto, even to their acorns that had been garnered for the winter. These, 
the Colonel suggested, should be left for those who remained behind. They objected—would not 
be satisfied unless they destroyed them. He then offered to purchase them, and give them blankets 
in payment. They assented to the arrangement, but occasionally during the night they would steal 
away, and presently the mounting flame would note the destruction of a lodge, till all were in 
ashes.” —[Dec. 1856.] 


Diggers Corralling Grasshoppers 


The funniest performance imaginable is that of the Root-Digger Indians catching 
grasshoppers. Along in the summer season, when the grass begins to wither, and after the insects 
have attained to maturity, the tribes turn out on a general trapping excursion, and dire is the havoc 
which they make upon the grasshopper hosts. The Indian plan for entrapping these little creatures 
is of itself an ingenious novelty. They first select some favorable locality where the game is 
abundant, and proceed to dig several little pits, in shape something like inverted funnels, the 
aperture being narrower on the surface than on the base. The object of this is to prevent the insects 
which chance to tumble in from hopping out again. After the pits are duly prepared, an immense 
circle of the surrounding grass is set on fire, and the bucks, squaws, and papooses, station 
themselves at proper intervals around the fiery belt, for the purpose of keeping up a continuous 
ring of flame, until the luckless grasshoppers are literally corralled in the pits, or roasted at the 
brink. The Indians estimate these roasted grasshoppers as a very great delicacy, and devour them 
with exquisite gusto. In winter they mix these insects with pounded acorns, and form their 
national dish, the savory muck-a-muck.—[Placerville Index, Aug. 1859.] 


More Relics of an Ancient Race 


An Indian arrow-head, made of stone, as at the present day, was lately picked up from the 
solid cement in the claims of Lewis & Hiscox, at Buckeye Hill, at a depth of eighty feet from the 
surface, and about one foot from the bed-rock. This little relic of ancient Diggerdom was really 
found as described. Its discovery in such a position certainly indicates a high degree of antiquity 
for the aborigines of California, for the geological changes necessary to bury the arrowhead 
beneath a hill must have occupied very many ages. Even if the hill were the result of a slide from 
some greater height, such slide must have occurred centuries ago, as is evident from the large 
growth of pine and other trees found on the spot, and the many evidences that this is not the first 
growth. Another arrow-head was recently found three feet deep in a bedrock crevice beneath solid 
dirt, at the mouth of Moonshine Creek, near Freeman’s Crossing. In gazing upon those simple 
objects, one cannot escape the conviction that they are the dumb memorials of a people who 
roamed these mountains, in a condition similar to their existing descendants, at a period more 
remote than the dawn of authentic history. Even the Chinese race may not be as venerable as that 
of the humble Digger Indian. 
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Case of Cremation—An Indian Scene 


A strange scene took place last Friday, about half a mile fram Folsom. The Dispatch (1859) of 
that town tells the story. On the banks of the river, a group of about forty Indians, bedecked with 
various colored garments, and the half of them otherwise ornamented with a goodly amount of 
pitch daubed over their faces and hair in various places, were collected around a quantity of 
burning faggots, which, from their loud and demoniac yells, were surmised to be the funeral-pile 
of one of their number, a little boy of five years. Encircled by the lurid flames was the half- 
consumed body, the evident cause of their sorrow. The remains of his little body were covered 
with long strings of beads, which, as they were destroyed by the devouring flames, were instantly 
replaced by others of those (to the Indians) most precious articles. It was, indeed, a strange sight, 
to see those groups of the copper-colored race, seated around the burning pile, while the loud 
lamentations that incessantly arose from their midst seemed but to accord with the breeze that 
whistled among the branches of the old gnarled oak that overlooked this mournful scene. 
Presently three or four of their number rose, and commenced alseries of jumping and yelling, 
while the father, drawing forth his purse, threw into the fire all his earthly wealth. The mother 
now arose, and began throwing her hands into the air, and drawing them to her, as if to implore the 
Great Spirit to come down and convey the spirit of her child to Ithe realms above. She ended by 
throwing into the fire a basket of nuts, and covering herself with ashes; and then she resumed her 
seat, to recommence the outpourings of grief, which her motherly heart could not repress. Soon 
nothing remained of the body but a small piece o charred flesh,| which was fast consuming. 


Marysville Indians 


On Thursday we visited the Indians in Yuba City, in company with one or two gentlemen. It is 
not necessary for us to speak of their filth, and other circumstances connected with their miserable 
condition. We would rather ask, is there no method by which they could be made useful to the 
whites, and improved themselves? In their council-hall, as it is called, but more properly a deep, 
dirty pit, with poles for bunks, and everything else in keeping, we saw three chiefs, and a dozen or 
more captains, large, muscular men, squatted on the ground by bowls of acorn-mush, lazily lying 
in their bunks, with a few unraveling a red comfort, to bedeck themselves for some imbecile 
fandango. There is to us something so utterly abhorrent in the thought that they must waste away 
life thus in inactivity, or by the more speedy process of dissipation, to which they are becoming 
addicted. Could not those who live among us by some law be required to bind out their children to 
farmers and others, for a given period, so as to make them useful, and thus induct them to habits 
of cleanliness and industry? At this period, Gen. Sutter says, there existed of the Yuba Indians 
near Hock Farm, twenty of the Hock tribe, twelve of the Yukelmeys, and twenty of the Olashes; 
the last remnants of the former populous rancherias.—[Marysville Herald, Nov. 1856.] 


Indian Festivities at Hock Farm 


On the 9th inst., the tribes of Indians who are dependants of Capt. Sutter and others, met in 
council, for the purpose of welcoming the great Chief of a neighboring powerful tribe, and to offer 
up a sacrifice to the Devil, whom they suppose to be making inroads upon their hunting-grounds 
in the form of white faces. Having met in the grove on the bank of the Feather river, and smoked 
the calumet of peace in silence for a few minutes, the great Chief arose to address the brethren to 
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the effect that the Great Spirit had hidden his face from his children, the red-faces; that their 
natural enemy, the white man, had come among them, was building up great cities on the sites of 
their hunting-grounds which the Good Spirit had given them, and they had so occupied as their 
own, and had driven, with his infernal smoke-ships, the fish from the beautiful rivers into the 
great sea; that the red race was gradually fading away before the advancing footsteps of the pale- 
faces; that the sages of their tribes had had a talk, and resolved that a great offering must be made 
of articles of great value, in order that the Spirit of Evil may be satisfied, and his anger appeased. 
Accordingly, they collected all their blankets, bows and arrows, and trinkets of value, put them in 
a pile and burned them to ashes, dancing and singing, and making the most extravagant gestures 
until the fire went out, and then sent up the most unearthly howl that has been heard in the region 
of Hock Farm for many a day. In the afternoon, Capt. Sutter had a wild bull killed and roasted for 
their feast, which they eat in the aboriginal way, sans knife, sans fork, sans everything, but their 
fingers. After the feast was concluded, the Chief honored Capt. Sutter with his august presence, 
telling him that he (Capt. Sutter) had been good to the red-faces, and in case the Great Spirit 
should create a rapture between the white and red nations, he and his should be safe from the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife.—[1857.] 


[To Be Continued. ] 
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Table 7: Languages of the Eslenes and Runsienes, Near it California 


ines 


Note—It will be seen that these Runsien, or Rumsen words are very similar to those of the 
Carmelo Eslenes, set down in the Vocabulary, given to me in 1856, while they are very 
different to those of the Ensenes. I have never met with any of the Rumsenes of Monterey 
town, and suspect that the old ones have mostly died off. |At the time of the visit of Galeano 
and Valdez in the two ships of 1792, above-named, the Mission of San Carlos de Carmelo, 
had pretty well absorbed all the Indians of the town of Monterey (where the Mission was first 
placed, prior to 1792), as well as those of the lower portion of the Carmelo valley. In various 
parts of these townships may still be found Indian hand-mortars and also holes made in the 
granite and other rocks for pounding acorns and seeds; now and then Indian arrowheads of 
flint and obsidian. 


The foregoing Vocabulary was taken from an old Indian of 65 years, and his companion a 
young man of 25. All the Monterey Indians I have seen (and there are still over 100 of them left in 
our vicinity) are of a light or a deep burnt sienna color, with the iris of the eye brown. The old 
man, a crafty piece of Indian antiquity and a hale and hearty rogue, informed that he-was born on 
the rancheria called Cakanaruk, now known as the rancho “E] Sur,” on the ocean shore, about 
thirty-five miles south of Monterey, and was baptized by Padte Juan Amaros, and that he had ten 
children by his wife who was also a Christian Indian. The Indians had a species of native tobacco 
which they smoked; there is also a hot-water spring, high up in the Carmelo mountains, and not 
far from it, a large cave filled with Indian figures in vermilionjor red color, and which last was the 
place where the Indians used to, on set times, visit to make worship to their Gods. The spring and 
cave are known to the Americans, in their occasional huntings in these rugged Sierras which form 
part of the Santa Lucia range. They had a great veneration for the Auron or Condor, and its eggs 
were in great request, as they were thought to give honor, strength and cunning to the fortunate 
ones who could capture them. They always eat them raw, and!a Carmel Indian told me that they 
were better food than any other kind of eggs, or as they considered, anything else. Other 
rancherias of the Escelenes or Ensenes were Soccorondo, Tebityilat, Xumis, Chachat and 
Sepponet. The word Ensenes may be a short word for the Indi ans of the Encinal, or Oak-grove of 
Monterey town, to distinguish them from the Escelenes; or pr obably the old priests applied the 
term to the Indians of the plains of the Salinas. 


The men’s names among these Ensenes were Kylanti, Mumhuy, Chowlis, Sawey, Heleta, 
Pascy (a captain), Lippis, Wantasson, Hukusmulloo, Pashy, Paxior, Girremis, Guitil, Tupurrusum, 
Tippala, Chuzguis, Paguinis, Yaterli, Garsti, Thotles, Silago, Guis, Mopissan, Tupuxa, Axlite, 
Chalmi, Chuquigarichi, Echuence, Estil, Colendis, Porruscalas, Fay-armo, Itro-trioxas, 
Axalachiqui, Choce hoc, Hocoginux, Tapson, Toxox, Furnurnill, Magitama, Seguag, Siefic, 
Efexez, Hatrastapparos, Chuchumpans, Somayax, Sojors, Jut s, Expectas Sernalata, Chilalba, 
Sayusam, Coltatalla, Higchy and Rachiscacem. 


The women’s names were Jalumpoa, Holojaue, Pajjala. These names are mostly (of both 
sexes) taken from the old book of Baptisms of Carmelo Missipn. This old record, commencing in 
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1770, also notes the following names, Christian and Indian, of the different rancherias, so written 
by the old priests, from which their neophytes were taken. They were all, until 1790, residents of 
within thirty miles of the Carmelo Mission. 


The rancheiia of Tucutnut was called Santa Teresea; Guayusta was the name of that of Point 
Pinos; that of Achasta (at or near Monterey town) was called the Padres San Carlos. There were 
near the present site of Monterey town and among the first converts, before 1774, and as such are 
mentioned in the handwriting of Padre Junipero, his companion Padre Creyspi, and his biographer 
Padre Palou. 


In 1772, the Mission was moved to the Orillas del Rio Carmelo (margin or banks of the river 
Carmelo), and it then became known as the Mission of San Carlos Boromeo del Carmelo de 
Monterey, in the words of one of the priests. Their neophytes began shortly afterwards to come in 
from the vicinity up and down the river and throughout the mountains near by. Four leagues 
(twelve miles) southeast of the Mission, inside the hills eastward, was the rancheria of Echilat, 
called San Francis-quita. Eslanagan was one on the east side of the river and Ecgeagan was 
another; another was Ichenta or San Jose; another Xaseum in the Sierra, ten leagues from 
Carmelo; that of Pachhepes was in the vicinity of Xaseum, among the Escellens. That of the 
Sargenta rukas was seven leagues south and east of the river in a Canaditta de Palo Colorado, and 
was very populous. The rancheria per se of the Escellens was named by the priests, Santa Clara; 
Soccorondo was across the river a few miles. Their other little clans or septs were called Coyyo, 
Yampas, Fyules, Nennequi, Jappayon, Gilimis, and Yanostas. From 17th January to 25th February 
1792, as many as seventy-two converts were baptized of the Ensenes or Escelenes, some of which 
were from the rancherias Triwta, Tushguesta, and Noptac. Excellemaks was a rancheria in the 
vicinity of Monterey, “En la Alta de la Sierra hacia el Mar;” in 1788, Aspasniaja, Yumanagan, 
Eslanagan, near the “Pino” towards San Antonio, are mentioned as names of septs or rancherias. 
Aspasniaquan was a rancheria in Soledad vicinity. 


The Sargentarukas rancheria also gave numerous converts whose names (men) were severally 
Rorrotis, Campures, Chilichem, Zuniginich, Yeriente, Motrores, Hometeres, Xutityur, Gelilas, 
Suyales, Churraa, Patthar, Xalzi, Sipilguis, Chumaus, Palatz, Acxast, Elchocks, Chucquis, 
Yachelpaus, Chitela, Quichin, Maquat, Morrquez, Maccua, Caguis, Gelilos, Chorrois. In August 
1782, there were baptized thirty-six of these Sargenta rucas, by the Missionaries, and twenty-three 
others of them in 1785. 


The Katlendarucas (1774 to 1782) also contributed a great many neophytes to the Carmelo 
Mission; their principal rancheria bore the name of the tribe or clan, and seems to have been 
situated near the Esteros or Lagoons about the mouth of the Salinas river, or in the words of the 
old priest, “en los Esteros de la entrada at mar del Rio de Monterey, o reversa de esta grand. 
Ensasens do.” Their rancherias were Capanay, Lucayasta, Paysim, Tiubta, Culul, Mustac, 
Pytoguis, Anim payamo, Ymunacam, and all on the Pajero river, or between it and the Salinas. In 
December 1783 there were baptised twenty-one of these Katlendarucas, whose names were (as 
written by the priests), Chygiwyomb, Lacuguec, Muxur, Mefeyoc, Ustar, Zanoquasona, Gexoc, 
Chikillou, Obloquio, Destreycec, Eloye, Alcason, Huitzgemra, Hiclus, Huaclanchi, Ursump, 
Teyoque, Echicoy, 
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Montheme, Piguami, Queyoque, Ethossion, Ve- chisep, Cachirdo, Fumerenus, Seyel, 
Prarrarci, Uftam, Chachysum, Ysuaftam, Llainabasc, and Risioy. They all seem to have been 
affilees of the Achastas, Ensenes, Runsones, and those of the Carmelo and Monterey towns, but 
were all the time fighting each other for the possession of wha e-meat, muscles, abalones, acorns 
and fishing grounds. 


There were rancherias in the Pajaro, named Nutnur and Al¢os, and (1785) mention is made of 
the rancheria of the Nuthesun, “en las Mediannias del Rio de Monterey yel de Pajaro,” who were 
afterwards the Mutzunes of San Juan Mission. The Wachanarukas was a clan on the Salinas 
rancho of Cooper. | 


An old California soldier, born in one of the Missions near|Monterey, and who was in service 
until about eighteen years ago, and particularly acquainted with the Monterey county Indians, 
informs me that when he was a young man, under service with Governor Arrillaga, in 1817, the 
Mission of Soledad had in its population Ecselenes of the Plains, and Chalones (which last had 
rancherias south of Soledad Mission), and those from the Tulare lakes—the latter constituting 
one-half of the neophytes, and the other half about equally divided between the Chalones and 
Escelenes. The Goatcharones rancheria was between the Salinas and Pajaro river. The Chalones 
had clans east of Soledad, and up as far as San Benito rancho, and also in the Canada of the 
Arroyo of San Lorenzo, and also in all the hills east of the Mission. The men’s names of the 
Chalones were, Esgeagan, Gippisnimoypan, Selegepena, Imaylacta, Selichiz, Choyel, 
Goatcharron, and Majasats; another of their clans was Aspasniagan. 


Near where Guadalupe Rancho now is, was a large ranchetia of Chulares or Achulares. The 
Carmel, Soledad and San Juan Indians spoke nearly the same language, at least they could 
understand each other. They were always at war however withlone another in their wild state, and 
little fights frequent among the clans; on the whole the California Indians seem to have been as 
fond of war as all other Indians or as white men are; bellicosi y seems to have been the grand 
science of antiquity as it is of modernity among every race of men history has record of—it takes 
precedence of love whose fruit it stands ready to devour as soon as born. What millions upon 
millions of dead soldiers must lie under the earth’s crust—they had the glory however of dying 
soldiers; very few knew what for, still fewer inquired except of passion, avarice, brutality or 
superstition. Never mind! They died in glory; but we have forgotten the names of all but five or 
six, and these cannot hear what we say as they have been dead from five years to five thousand 
years. What splendid fields for maneuvery and strategy in war would the plains of California 
make! How many Alexanders and Caerars could they turn out! Gods hope they will prefer 
Washingtons and Jacksons, if they have power to select. 


The site of the lands near the Mission of Carmelo was a ral ncheria called Carmentaruka—the 
word seems to be one of mixed Spanish and Indian. 


The Eslenes or Ecselenes clan roamed over the present ranchos San Francisquito, Tallarcittos, 
and up and down the Carmelo Valley. The Sakhones (not Sanjones) clan had rancherias on the 
ranchos now known as Loucitta, Tarro, National Buen Esperanza, Buena Viesta and lands of that 
vicinity. 

The name of the beach of Monterey was Sukilta, that of the Fort hill Hunnukul, the land where 
the post office and custom house now is was called Shirishta. The site of the present town of 
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Monterey was called Achiesta or Achasta; the Indians living here went by the name of the 
Runsenes, and a very numerous population lived hereabouts as it was covered with a heavy 
growth of oaks, mixed with pines (a species not bearing nuts), and which came down to the very 
shores of the sea, except near the sandy beach or strand; the rancheria was very rich in acorns, 
fish, muscles and whale meat from stranded whales, for which they had to fight against the 
Indians of the plains and the Carmelo country. 


The Indian clans were known as Ensenes, Escelenes, Achistas, Runsenes Sakhones, etc., and 
were considered as belonging to one nation, extending eastward as far as Natividad and San Juan, 
and from the mouth of the Salinas and Pajaro, up to the country round Soledad mission, but 
divided into septs and rancherias, often removing the sites of their camps for food or game—they 
could all converse or hold idiomatic communication with each other; nevertheless they were 
always in quarrels and fights. They used the seed of oats for food, which is undoubtedly and 
indigenous plant; mustard they say was brought by the Spaniards. A few of some of the Indian 
clans of the Missions may still be met with hanging round the ranchos of the county. 


Some curious mementos are found in the old Baptism book of San Carlos Mission of the 
intercourse of the Spaniards of Monterey with those of the present Vancouver Island and the main 
land, where they had posts of possession, the remains of which we have accounts of in the 
Northern papers every now and then as being rediscovered. On the 14th November, 1791, Friar La 
Suen entered the baptisms of seventeen natives of “Puerto de San Lorenzo de Nutka en el 
Estrechos de Juan de Fuca” and of “Clayucat,” who had been brought to Monterey from Nutka in 
the King’s vessel, the San Carlos, commanded by Don Ramon Saveedra, who is also entered as 
standing God-father for these new christians. In May, 1795, there were baptized twenty-one more 
Indians from Nuca or Nutka, brought also in the San Carlos to Monterey. This was about the last 
of the Spanish connection with the countries north of California. 


On the return of Padre Junipero to New Spain in 1774, by sea, he took with him a California 
Indian boy of Carmelo Mission, fifteen years old, whom he had baptized by the name of Juan 
Evangalista. This first fruit of the zeal of the Franciscans in Alta California visible in Mexico, was 
confirmed with great formality by “El Senor Dr. Alfonso Nunes de Haro, Arzobispo de Mejico;” 
his padrina was a high official, one Don Miguel Gonzalez Calderon, etc., and the said 
confirmation was entered in the proper archives of the cathedral, as noted by Junipero on his 
return to California in his book of confirmations as the acting first Bishop of Alta California. 


Gov. Romeu in 1792 is noted as Godfather to one of the new ehristians, with the addition that 
he is a native of Valencia in Spain, and his wife, Dona Josefa Sandoval, a native of Cadiz, was its 
Godmother. Earlier, in 1770 to ’85, the Lieutenant-colonel (afterwards Governor) Pedro Fagés; 
who seems to have been an old war-horse of the Spanish frontiers and as rough as a bear, was 
mentioned as Godfather, and his wife Eulalia (with whom the old fellow had a grand quarrel and a 
long separation) as Godmother. The names of many of the Spanish naval officers acting on this 
coast between 1770 and 1800 often occur as God-fathers to the new christians, as Juan Perez, 
Bodega, Martinez, Canizares, Narvaes, Quiros, Harro, Ezeta, Fidalgo, Camano, Alava, and others 
belonging to both naval and military service. Several of the entries after 1773 to 1784 are made in 
the handwriting of Padre Francisco Palou, who took charge of the new Mission of San Francisco 
Dolores about 1775 and until after Padre Junipero’s death in September, 1784, when he seems to 
have very shortly after left for Mexico city and was subsequently, made guardian of the 
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Franciscan Missionary college of San Fernando and where as we are informed, his portrait still 
exists. His life of his old companion Padre Junipero Serra, was published in Mexico in 1787, and 
it has always been considered as the most valuable account ofthe early settlement of the country. 


No remains seem ever, to lave been met with among our California Indians of the Matate or 
stone corn-grinder so common in Mexico and Central America, and these now and formerly in 
use in Spanish families were brought from Mexico. 


Of the Mutsunes tribe of Indians inhabiting the valleys and 
be well to note here that the Smithsonian Institute have in hang 
vocabulary of their language made by Padre Felippa Arroyo it 


hills near San Juan Mission it may 
for publication a copious 
1815. 


The old Indians say there were natural springs on the site of the town, which are within the 
present premises of the Alvarado House and that of Merritt’s; in the gulch near Taboa’s house; at 
Gil Sanches; near the German Romeo’s; at Coles’ and in Wolters. In none of the California 
vocabularies have I been able to meet with word for the bison or buffalo. A great many maps and 
charts of Monterey Bay have been made from 1784 to 1859, and also pictures, but we have never 
seen one yet (except the coast surveys, and those are of the shores) that was more than partially 
faithful to nature. | 
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San Antonio Mission, Monterey County 


Partial Vocabulary of the Indians near San Antonio Mission, situated in a valley of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, about seventy miles southeast of Monterey. 


Table 8: Vocabulary of the Indians Near San Antonio Mission, California 


Spanish—Questions. 


Qual de aquellos queres? 
Quando tu te vayas as a lima te ira? 


Table 8: Vocabulary of the Indians Near San Antonio Mission, California 


Spanish—Questions. indian of San Antonio—Ans. 


Que hemos de comer nosotros hoy a la tarde? | Quasi layo la lamager taa Lemiconoja na 
Chaumanel. 


Quemadores malisenios? En el centro de la tierra? Nepe Lugui lac. 


Quo buscas al venir aca? Quidago cimchaue | Tu deras quando morire? Hoy moy na ail 
lamieoe. laajar quien. 


De quien es esso coton? 
Quando se los llevaron? fCaxtumne, S O O 
arando ei 
Que mal o dolor tienes? 


Que te dara el padre en Que lal cimaich la loma San Antonio o que cicimaich. 
padre San Antonio? 


Que os dara el padre en Que lal cimiaich la loma San Antonio o que cicimsich. 
padre San Antonio? l 


Que os dara el padre en Queci lo comaiehla | loma San Antonio. 
padre San Antonio? 


Note—This partial vocabulary was made on the leaf of an old book, about 1787, by Padre Baltazar 
Sitgar, at San Antonio Mission, in Monterey county, and was carefully copied and compared. 
An Indian of this Mission, with whom I conversed in 1856, about twenty-five years old, had 
a thick, heavy beard and mustache, as much so as that of any white man, and he had the usual 
brown iris. An old native Californian, who was brought up at San Antonio Mission, tells me 
that these Indians could not converse with the Chalones, of the Mission of Soledad, thirty- 
five miles towards the north. A brother of this last, who also lived for many years at San 
Antonio, and is still living there, gave me the following memoranda of the San Antonio 
Indians. 


The Rancheria of the Mission was called Teshaya 


The Rancheria of the Iolones was on the present Rancho Los Ojitos; Sapaywis was the 
Rancheria of the place now called Salqualco, after a Mexican town. There were other rancherias 
situated on the present places called Piojas and Copeta de Goronice. 


The name of the Rancheria of the site of San Miguel Mission was Chulam, or Cholami (?). 
These Indians spoke the same language as those of San Antonio, being only thirty miles to the 
southeast. Both Missions always contained Indians from the Tulare Lakes. The President of the 
Missions in 1822, Friar José Senan, states in his annual account that in San Antonio there were 
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834 Indian converts, and in San Miguel 926, and that, during t le existence of the two Missions, 
6,324 had been baptized. | 


The Indians of San Antonio believed in a Superior Being; they believed be made the sun, 
moon, stars, earth, men and other visible things. One of their modes of adoration was, when 
smoking tobacco (indigenous), they raised their heads to heaven and blew the smoke upwards. 
Their women were well treated; many of the mothers had ten children. The people dressed in 
deerskins and used bows and arrows. For food they used pine-nuts and acorns, which are still 
extraordinarily abundant in the vicinity. In war they took scalps from their enemies, to use in their 
war-dances; they also had the singular custom of cutting off the hands and arms of the enemy’s 
braves, so as to inspire them with valor. They had their feasts and dances, in which they sung their 
songs of war and love, of hunting and of adoration. They burned the abalone shell for the lime to 
mix with their tobacco, which they swallowed to make them drunk. They learned the Spanish 
very soon, and were very docile and tractable. The rancherias were generally named after the 
chiefs. The women were modest in their behavior—as much s D as the Gente de Rason—and 
covered their waists with tulé aprons. The Antoninos, as the Spaniards afterwards called them, 
were tall and well-made, color light-brown, with good heads of hair, and many of them very 
thickly bearded. In the old times, before becoming Christians, |they pulled out their beards. They 
burnt their dead, with songs and great wailings. They had a superstition or tradition of a deluge of 
water which covered the land in the old times, and had their ptiests, who were the sorcerers 
(hicheseras). One of their superstitions was that the humming bird (chuparosa) was first brother of 
the coyote, and he was first brother to the eagle. When their women were about to bring forth, 
they retired to a brush hut, by a spring of water, accompanied by a female friend. When the infant 
was born, the navel-string was cut with a sharp stone, and it was immediately washed in the 
spring, and in two days the mothers were about their work. Some of these Indians I saw in 1856 
were short and stout, with big heads and the hair coming low down over the forehead, and with 
thick beards and mustache. 


Indian names of the Rancherias of San Antonio, from the Mission books: Chacomex, 
Steloglamo, Texja, Zaasalete, Lamaca (on the sea-shore); Chi+tams (in the mountains near the 
coast); Chuna-patama, Cholucyte, Ginacer, Zumblito, Tsilacomap, Atnel, Chuzach, Cinnisel (on 
the Monterey River); Tetachoya or Ojitos, Quina or Quinada, Ejmal (on the beach); Seama, 
Tecolom or now Rancho Arroyo de San Lorenzo of Rico, Lima, Subazama, Iolon, Chuquilin (or 
San Miguelita). Men’s name.: Stapocono, etc. Women’s names: Motzucal, Tacchel, Chiguiy, 
Cizacolmen. 


The Indian name of the Salinas river (headwaters) betweeh San Miguel and Santa Margaritta, 
in San Luis Obispo county, was known as Sagollin. In San Antonio Mission is still preserved the 
satfichism of the Indians of San Antonio and of the Mission of Soledad, in the Indian and Spanish 
languages, written out by the Spanish priests, in 1817. There is also preserved there a lengthy 
vocabulary of the San Antonio Indians, written out by Padre Buenaventura Sitjar, about 1790. 


In the Mission of Santa Ynez is preserved also a grammar of the Matsun Indian language of 
San Juan Bautista, which is a companion to the Mutzen vocabulary mentioned in these papers on 
the Indians of Santa Cruz county. The vocabulary was found at Santa Cruz by Father Cumelias, in 
1856, and the grammar at Santa Ynez by Father Rubio, in 1859; the grammar is a manuscript of 

me seventy-four pages of small octavo, and is copied out by Father Tapis from Padre Arroyes’ 
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manuscript; the latter died at Santa Ynes, in 1842, as heretofore mentioned. These vocabularies, 
catechisms, and grammars, have been forwarded to the Smithsonian Institute, to copy out for use 
in their publications, and to be printed as soon as circumstances will permit. In Dufiot de Mofras’ 
work on California and Oregon, Paris 1843, the Lord’s prayer, in the Indian languages of the 
twenty-one Missions of California, is printed at full. This work has an excellent catalogue of 
works on California up to 1842. 


Large additions to the knowledge of the languages and habits of the Indians of Pacific North 
America, including, California, Oregon, Washington, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, may be 
found in the publications of the American Ethnological Society, in Hale’s Philology of Wilkes’ U. 
S. Expedition of 1838-42, Pickering’s Races of Man and his Geographical Distribution of 
Species, Schoolcraft’s six volumes of the U. S. Indians, Emory’s Mexican Boundary Survey, the 
U. S. Railroad Surveys, Bartlett’s Survey of Mexican Boundary, etc., etc.; and many original 
manuscripts are also to be found in the private library of Col. Peter Force, of Washington D. C. 
Doubtless, much hidden matter on the California Indians is still to be found in the College of San 
Fernando, in Mexico, which was the Mother Institute of the California Missions, and preserved 
their annual records. A revision of the whole subject from 1540 to 1860 is very much wanted, to 
which ought to be attached a full Bibliography of works hitherto published on these subjects. At 
the College of San Fernando, Humboldt mentions in his Essay on New Spain, were preserved in 
1802, several manuscripts of Fathers Dela Suen and Palou, on the Indians of Alta California. A 
very curious account of the Indians of the Punta de los Reyes country may be found in the Voyage 
of San Francis Drake, in 1579, in the World Encompassed. In Dr. Robertson’s History of America 
may also be found a valuable Bibliography of old Spanish and other works from 1540 to 1772, on 
Spanish and Indian History of Sonora, Mexico, etc. The collection of Travels and Voyages of 
Fernaux Compano, Paris 1837-40, and the works of Alex. Humboldt, contain also valuable 
materials relating to Mexican and Californian Indianology. | 


In each of the twenty-one Missions of California were kept regular sets of books of the 
baptisms, marriages, and deaths, of Indians, and others, commencing in 1769 and coming down to 
1846. These books are still preserved in charge of the Catholic clergymen of the missions and 
parishes, and are highly curious, interesting and valuable. The names of the rancherias or 
localities of the early converts are all to be found therein entered. The St. Mary’s Catholic Library 
of San Francisco has also a valuable series of original manuscript-papers and letters of the old 
Missionaries, from 1772 to 1846, many of them on Indian matters, forming a set of eight folio- 
bound volumes, with an English Chronological Index, compiled by the writer of these Notes. In 
the series of bound volumes some 170 vols) of the Spanish and Mexican Government Archives, in 
the office of the U. S. Surveyor General of California, at San Francisco, may also be found many 
interesting papers on California Indian matters. 


The number of Indians within the boundaries of our State, the old Oregon of 1830, the present 
Utah and Western Mexico, estimated for the year 1826, in the first part of these Notes, has been 
much doubted by our California contemporaries. But a reference to a communication of Mr. B. F. 
Prince, in the Sacramento Union of December 1857, will show that, even in our times, the number 
of Indians inhabiting the Great Basin has been much underrated. Mr. Prince estimates the 
Shoshones, Piutes and Utahs, which inhabited the portions he traversed, or had connections with, 
at from 60 to 75,000 souls. The Shoshones are represented by him as highly intelligent and lively 
Indians, and the most virtuous and unsophisticated of all the Indians of the United States, and that 
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the Great Basin country contained large quantities of fine lands; capable of supporting heavy 
populations. The Shoshones are acquainted with the use of metals, and silver, lead, and gold, 
abound. And this leads us to the suggestion, could not the great Ancient California Indian Empire, 
or Republic, have been broken up and scattered to the four winds, by some mighty eruption of the 
Great Basin, or elevation of our Coast countries, within a comparatively recent historical period, 
say 2000 years ago: for it is all volcanic and earthquakey and s¢ems new and raw. The Valley of 
the Colorado, with its deserts and arid rugged highlands, cuts off now the country east, north, west 
and south, and in the past may have left the fragments of the old tribes to degenerate and 
propagate within themselves—probably decimated by continued successions of 
droughts—revolutionized and brutalized by continued tribal strifes and wars, and finally 
stupefied, starved out, or prostrated, by the plague of clouds of|devouring locusts. The portion 
which had migrated in early epochs, to the salubrious and fertile uplands of Mexico and Central 
America, increased and multiplied, until they filled those regions with the immense structures of 
stone which strike the mind of the traveler with wonder and mysterious awe, at the arts and 
cunning of the architects, and the complete obliteration from men’s chronicles of who were the 
builders of these temples, pyramids and cities. The tribes, which may have wandered off to the 
California coast, or northward, never seem to have arrived at al y degree of tribal or national 
cohesion—not the faintest degree of social civilization, so far ds may be gathered from anything 
they left behind them. Not a single durable structure of any kind has ever been found within the 
present boundaries of the State traceable to the Indians, though the climate Is highly favorable to 
the preservation of any such structure. In some of the works o | California, we have seen It noted 
that the Shoshones speak a very similar language to those of the Mission of San Juan Capistrano, 
in Los Angeles county. We think it was the suggestion of the late Albert Gallatin, in the 
transactions of the American Ethnological Society. But the other offshoots of the planned 
Shoshones nation seem to have arrived at a degree of tribal cohesion, if we assume that the 
Moquis, Pinas, Pueblo Indians, etc., of New Mexico and Arizona, were affiliations of the old 
Empire existing in the center of the continent of North America; or, it may have had its focus in 
the uplands of Mexico, or Central America, and then spread In the remote antiquity north, south, 
east and west. It is a deep mystery which seems utterly unfathomable to human inquiry, and only 
open to wearying speculation. | 
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Santa Ynes and the Santa Barbara County Indians 


Vocabulary of the Indians living near Santa Ynes Mission in Santa Barbara County, taken by 
the Author, in April 1856, from an Indian man, thirty-five years old, born near the Mission. 


Table 9: Vocabulary of the Indians Living Near Santa Ynes Mission in Santa Barbara County 
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grasshopper ek palish 

whale shuk-shak-awaya 
house, hut ap sifowhls shakwa 


arrow yarrow hooting-owl or muh-hu 
tecolote 
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English 


breast 


pe) 
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soseya 


ini 


canoe, boat tomolo seat of man loocha 


speyhe 
celakhel 


star ahkewous flowers 


clouds rattlesnake 


toohoey 
light shuksti 


darkness 


poison-snake | ha shap 


black-snake peshosp 


surku 


wind sakhuet emey-kahaya 


shekash 


horn-frog 
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lice | 


air alapache 


rain stowoe flea estaep 


fire knue sandhill or crai 
tokho 
hach 


pooloe 


chanakoots-kosh 
wits twyk 
kanish 


kamuk 


smoke eyebrows 


crow eyelids 


huus uncle 


water 


earth, land shoup cousin noomumuk 
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eshamel strong wind sahkanono 


river stayheaa sickness yokpatcchis 


mountain ooshlolumon sahamun 


stone, rock hauep atole or mush of shuputish 


grass seeds 


high friendshi a stropeit-essak tek 
anger and hate sak a-tuk pe-it 


maize 


tree stayic 


tule or bullrush stapan kiss haloy jou 


sweat love 


grass 


flesh, meat sawhmut where are you 


going? 


wolf muhheyeu asphaltum 


ashka 


coyote liquid asphalt 
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Table 9: Vocabulary of the Indians Living Near Santa Ynes Mission in Santa Barbara County 


bird 


The rancheria of the Mission was known as Cascen or Cascil. Other rancherias were Mekewe, 
Sapelek, Seyuktoon, Kolok, Shalawa, Shopeshno, Nipoma and Shukku. A rancheria close by the 
Mission of La Purisima was called Lipook. Near Santa Barbara were two rancherias called 
Ciyuktun and Masewuk. 


An Indian about twenty-seven years old says, that the San Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Ynez and La Purisima Indians, spoke nearly the same language. The rancherias near the Mission 
of San Buenaventura were Cayuguis, at La Punta Alamo; Mahow at Jose Carrillo’s Rancho; 
Immahal, not far from Mahow; Sapaquonil, on Jimeno’s rancho, Casunalmo, at Rafael Gonzalez’ 
rancho; Casnahacmo, at Santa Clara’s rancho; Topotopow on Hernando Tico’s rancho; Spookow, 
north of Mission on Beach; Tallapoolina, at the rancho Viejo, up the Santa Clara river from the 
Mission. The Indian-informant was about twenty-seven years old, with a black thick beard, iris of 
the eyes light chocolate-brown, nose small and round, lips not thick, face long and angular. The 
rancheria of the Mission of San Buenaventura was called Eshhulup. These Indians used formerly 
canoes made of wooden planks, and all lived in the vicinity of the ocean. 


The Indians of Santa Barbara county were generally among the best-looking and most 
ingenious of all the Missions. It will be remembered that in 1542 Cabrillo, the discoverer of 
California, was well received by these Indians, and mentions their having canoes of wood and 
trading with his ships for fish. About the year 1823 occurred a revolt of the Indians of Santa Ynez 
Mission, which occasioned the California government some trouble to put down. 


In July of the present year (1859) the Rev. Padre Rubio of Santa Ynez Mission College, stated 
to me that last year, while on a visit to the Tejon Reservation and the Tulare country, at least one- 
half of the numerous Indians he saw there-away, were old neophytes or were Mission-born 
Indians; and they told him many more were living on the Sierra further eastward. This seems to be 
the case also with the Indians of San Diego and San Bernardino counties. 


The Island of Santa Cruz Indians, near Santa Barbara. 


Vocabulary of the Indians formerly living at the Island of Santa Cruz in Santa Barbara county, 
taken by Rev. Antonio Timeno, on 4th November, 1856, from a Christian Indian named Joseph 
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Camuluyazet, aged eighty years, who was baptized by Rev. Padre Antonio Ripoll, in the Mission 
of Santa Barbara. | 


woman sea-muscles 
girl avelones 
infant, child fish 
father white | 
mother - black | 
husband red 

daughter green | 
brother great, big 
sister mitchmite small, little 
an Indian strong | 
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passpoopoo 
moe fw = 
a ae 
: alalapamy 
me icine ye [mah 
patcniminimel 
aghebuclue 
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Table 10: Vocabulary of the Indians Formerly Living at the Santa Cruz Island 


friend paughken (plural) four scumoo 
paughaken 


house, hut pawayish five : sietisma 


sietischum 


Z: 
ps 


arrow yhush 


twopau (plural) sietmasshugh 


twotwopau 


seven 


knife kiewoo eight | malawah 


canoe, boat tomolo nine 


o> 
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star acklicke ten kascum 


day fannem eleven tellew 


masighpascumoo 


is. 12 & 1 


light listhaw twelve 


night thirteen 


darkness 


aughemy 


ss 


ischumpas-quascum 


isas. 20 & 1, and is 
(hap) 


isas. 20 & 2 


swawitepun twenty 


morning kissassin twenty-one 


evening alatop twenty-two 


thirty 


spring stivamaueken masighepasquash- 


winter swieh scoomopasquash- 


bi 


seitischumnas- 
quashcum 


wind gacogklou 


seitischumnas- 
quashcum 


lightning scuntou sixty | 


thunder hundred cashcumpas- 


quashcum 


.ooughgohone 


asstah 


chakmil 
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rain siwo-pfao 


drink 


snow oughtoffoe 


hail 


keewawih 
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the same 


ii 
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fiom 
meine 


river oolam (plural) kill namalawan 
oolulam 


tortoise 
mountain ooloopou-ouk 
sh me = 
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dog wootchoo (plural) come nappiet 
wootchwoetchoo 


Table 10: Vocabulary of the Indians Formerly Living at the Santa Cruz Island 


a. Editor (2015): musketo = musket gun. 


Table 11: Chumash Villages in Santa Barbara Area | 


(Freer spanen Hanes | rommer indian Nae | Dts fone Menon 
Sides Min or Misione | Taya) | aba 
stows «(Oe | O a a 
Tasgia Coes feaman ||? iS 


San Marcos 


Mistaughche-waugh á 25 á 


Concerning the Islands of San Miguel, San Nicolas and Sdnta Rosa, not a native of these 
Islands is now to be found in or near this Mission, nor one whb could give any information of 
them. 


Among the Indians of Santa Barbara exist some traditions that do not extend to more than one 
century, which is not to be surprised at on account of being in their uncivilized state of gentilism 
before, and consequently, no care taken to give them to posterity. Those received from their 
fathers, and grandfathers, they know; but of their great-grandfathers and ancestors, they can 
scarcely know anything. About the passing of ships, they know nothing more than from time to 
time seeing one pass at a great distance. 
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When the Franciscan Missionary Fathers arrived in California, they found tribes of Indians 
scattered along the Coast, from San Diego to the bay of San Francisco, and varying in number to 
about two thousand, in each of the larger tribes. They enlightened them with the light of the 
Gospel, and founded for them the Missions to be seen at the present day. They were of a generous, 
and generally docile nature, copper-colored, and highly favored by the Omnipotent Arm in 
strength and other corporeal qualities. 


The boats they then used were canoes cut out of trees, or made of timber joined with chords, 
and these tarred (with asphalt?) and not capable of carrying more than four persons. Their houses 
were not made of stone, but of timber and reeds, in a bee-hive shape. 


Along the coast and islands each tribe generally spoke a different language, but understood 
sufficient of their neighboring idioms for the purpose of commerce. With regard to grammatical 
construction in their language, it is superfluous to say they knew it not. The foregoing vocabulary 
of Santa Cruz has been taken from one of its natives. 


Take notice that it has to be pronounced like English, as it has been so written, and accurately, 
as the guttural sound of the language would permit. 


The Indian name of the Island of Santa Cruz was Limooh or Limoo-eh. For the island of Santa 
Rosa the name was Hurmal, that of San Miguel was Two-a-can, that of San Nicolas was 
Ghalashat. 


For the foregoing vocabulary and notes the compile is indebted to the kindness of the Rt. Rev. 
Teodoro Amat, Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Monterey. 


The Indian, who gave the Information, did not know the names of elk, wolf, beaver, squirrel, 
hare, duck, pigeon, tufted quail, nor the term for one thousand. 


An old American resident of Santa Barbara informs me that the Santa Barbara islands were 
pretty thickly populated in the early part of this century prior to 1816. They had such bloody wars 
among themselves, for the fishing-grounds of each island, or each rancheria, that the priests had 
them all brought over to the main land and placed in the Missions of Santa Barbara, San Luis 
Obispo, San Buenaventura, Santa Ynez and La Purisima; but that very few, if any, are now left in 
these vicinities. 


The islands off the coast of Santa Barbara, San Diego and Los Angeles countries, are San 
Miguel, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, San Nicolas, Santa Barbara, Santa Catalina and San Clemente, 
and they are mentioned by Cabrillo in 1542, as being inhabited, and by Viscaino in 1602, as (some 
of them) being very populous. On Santa Catalina, Viscaino’s vessels stopped several days, and 
were treated by the Indians with great hospitality. The historian of the expedition mentions the 
existence of a rude temple and worship of the sun by the natives, and of an immense black crow 
(probably the Condor), which was an object of great veneration among them, and on the shooting 
of which by a Spanish soldier, the Indians set up an awful howling of tremor and fear. This 
veneration of the Great Bird of Northwest America seems to have been universal among the 
California Indians; a reference will be found made to this subject in Dr. Herman’s Ornithological 
Notes in the tenth volume of Railroad Reports. 
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Great havoc was committed on these island-tribes by the Indians of the main land, and those 
from the Northwest. We believe these Northwest Indians were Kodiaks and others, in the employ 
of the Russians of Bodega and Sitka, in search of sea-otters, fur-seals, and abalones, who used to 
make raids on their own account. In Hugo Reid’s account of the Indians of Los Angeles county, 
published in the Los Angeles Star, in 1852, it is stated that the Missionaries gathered the enemies 
from caves on the islands of many of the San Clemente Indians, between 1825 and 1833, and had 
them decently buried, and what was singular every one of the skulls were found with a double row 
of teeth, both on the lower and upper jaw. How true this statement is can only be ascertained by 
disentombing the bodies, which, it seems, were buried either at San Gabriel, San Diego, or Juan 
Capistrano Missions. | | 


In one of the raids of these Kodiak Indians they are said to have killed every Indian on the 
island of San Nicholas except two or three women; and only a short time ago appeared an account 
in the California journals of one of these females (or the last inhabitant of the island) having, with 
great difficulty, been taken off by the old California hunter, George Nidever, and carried to Santa 
Barbara in a semi-demented state. 


An American otter hunter, who has been engaged among the Santa Barbara Islands for the last 
six years, and who has visited every one of the California islands, from Cedros island to the 
Farallones, informs me that the remains of the Indians in the Channel islands, from Santa Catalina 
up, indicate a very numerous population of Indians. There are supposed to be no Island Indians 
left now, neither on the main land, or elsewhere, certainly none At their former homes. On all these 
islands, he says, the remains of their huts, and signs of rancherias, from sea-shells, are very 
abundant. He says, in coming down from the North, in winter, the island of San Miguel, alias San 
Lucas, alias Juan Rodriguez, alias Isle Possession, alias San Bernardo, where Cabrillo, the 
discoverer of California, in 1543, is said to have died, would be, without doubt, the first one 
reached by such vessels as the old navigators used. 
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Indians of the Mission of San Gabriel, etc. 


Vocabulary of the Indians living near the Mission of San Gabriel, in Los Angeles county, 
taken by the Author, in November, 1856. 


Table 12: Vocabulary of the Indians Living Near the San Gabriel Mission, Los Angeles, California 
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Table 12: Vocabulary of the Indians Living Near the San Gabriel Mission, Los Angeles, California 
ne-peaun bark 
ne-cho-cho oak ftome-char 
na 
eye ne-cho-chou shoo-kat 
nose ne-mur-pin e-shot 


mouth ne-tung-in elk pa-at 


ne-nong-in dog woo-she 


face 


forehead 
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tongue 


tooth 
beard 


ne-tatum to-nar 
ne-pay-an pone-wo 
ne-shockk-nemanu hern-eek 
hand ne-mann tu-shur-kut 


Indian shoes of deer- | ne-na-nepsha shu-eet 


skin 
bread wo-a nin shote 
wickocha po-hi-yot 
to-mit che-ee 
mo-ar ma-kau-0o 
nemann ka kar 
ne-chur ashout 
ne-han pakisha 


leg ne hook-uk sea-muscles achin-ka-hi 


ne-nunich avelones (abalone) a pow 


neck 


pipe, calumet 
tobacco 


sky, heaven 


moon 


fingers 


nails 


belly 


fist 
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alive, life | yahitiha 
dead, death 


cold 


canoe, boat ta-rin-ha 


star so-sho-ot am-rlya 


ow-rong-a yamonyocho 


light pa-ha-ha warm, hot yamanyhust-komo 


it is night 
darkness 


yamarawo-kowte 


aul-me thou 


ue 


morning yafir-ne parama 


evening a-she-anga yomomaw 
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wind a-he-kin omono-awiwin 


a-we-rin west 


arr-en 
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lightning yamopocoratamit 
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thunder ro-mee 
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Table 12: Vocabulary of the Indians Living Near the San Gabriel Mission, Los Angeles, California 


ee 

ba feo f eoo 

a fe e e 
feed vate 
mx 


ae (they do not count further than ten.) 


their tobacco-pipes were made of reeds 


the rainy season was called yamorewacore 

the spring-time was called yamore-takap-comock-urker 
the summer-time was called yamokino-urker 

the fall-time was called yamoquoshok-qui-ivet 

it is raining was called yamarawoksk 


none of the Indians of California seems to have a name for buffalo 
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the site of the Mission was called Zoviscanga, and near by was a large rancheria the site of 
Los Angeles town was called Yangha 


t$ the beach or plaza of San Pedro was called Sowvingt-ha. 


The vocabulary of San Gabriel was taken down from an old Christian-Indian about sixty years 
old, and his appearance and features similar to our other Indians. He says, San Gabriel was first 
built by Padre Miguel Cruzado, and he was born near the Mission. 


The Indians of San Fernando spoke nearly the same language as those of San Gabriel. The site 
of San Fernando was a rancheria called Pasheckna, and was more populous than any other 
rancheria of the Fernandinos. Other clans were Okowvinjha, Kowanga and Saway Yanga. The 
Ahapchingas were a clan or rancheria between Los Angeles and San Juan Capistrano, and 
enemies of the Gabrielenos or those of San Gabriel. The clans and septs of San Juan Capistrano, 
San Gabriel, San Luis Rey, and San Fernando, had not exactly the same language, but were 
considered one nation. They spoke dialects which made it somewhat difficult to converse with 
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each other. All these clans used the temeschal or steam-bath. This word Temeschal is not 
Californian but Mexican, as most of the Indians of Mexico used it the same as those of California. 
The use of temeschal seems to be universal among all the Indians of Pacific-Mexico, as well as of 
the Californias and up to the British territories, or beyond 49°. | 


In 1775, Father Franciso Garcés came by land from Tucson to San Gabriel, over, I suppose, 
very nearly the same road now (1859) traveled by the Overland Stages—the distance he makes 
about one hundred and sixty-five leagues. He says, that on the Gila there were of Papago Indians 
4000 souls, Pimas 2500, and Coco Maricopas 2500, making 9000 in all. On the Rio Colorado 
(between the Gila and the head of the Gulf) he mentions the Cocopas 3000, the Tallignamays 
2000, the Carjuenches 3000, the Yumas 3000, the Talchedones| 2500, and the Tamasabes 3000, 
making 16,500 souls of the Colorado, and with those of the Gila foregoing amounting to 25,500 
souls. | 


Father Pedro Font came from Tucson to Monterey with Capt. Juan Bautista Anzar’s cavalry 
company in 1772, and left a manuscript-account of his journey in the Government archives of 
Monterey, and which was there until 1850. Mr. Bartlett mentions this paper in his work on the 
Mexican Boundary Commission, published in 1854. Fathers Dominguez and Escalante started 
from Santa Fe, in 1776, to come to Monterey via San Gabriel, and as is supposed by what was 
known until lately, the old Santa Fe trail; but from the many difficulties in the way, they had to 
turn back. They traveled as far up north as the forty-first degree of latitude, and are said to have 
discovered the Great Salt Lake; they got in a direct line west ftom Santa Fe, for the distance of 
thirteen leagues, or 408 miles. These facts are gathered from Forbes, Humboldt and other 
authorities. | 


San Luis Rey Indians 


Vocabulary of the Indians living near the Mission of San Luis Rey, in San Diego county, taken 
by the Author, in April, 1856. | 
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heart 

lion earthquake 
coyote, or fox rain 

dead, or death 
God 


e-seil 


e-mut-u-ung 


in-pow-wo0-sow 


equi 


mil-lay 


an 
(9) 
ga 


venado (deer) worship 
antelope cold 
sweet mee-yhul 

woman sweat he-pilk-muck-aray 


girl cein-élamam bitter huk-kwuc 


father ardilla, or ground- 
squirrel 

mother flesh 

sister smoke 

brother neck 

amole (soap-plant) anion 

fish muscles 


condor he-pa-va-roo rattlesnake 


tufted quail horn-owl 


owl (common) paisano, or snake- 
bird 


hawk éak-pa grasshopper 


mountains eyes 
acorn rule, or bullrush 
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E-mail-hay 
email hal i chi yow 


hi-chur 


z 
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huk-a-pun 
hak-ama 


oOo 
© 
wa 


cokh-wiy 
o-hoe-y 
he-nneeil 
enekel 
ka-hul 


kneel-co-ceil 


00-0U 


tit-pu 


ta mow 
he-hyeou 
eh-suk 
he-mil 


mut-cow-powl 
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geese (black) 
duck 
belly 


atim 


arrow apul 
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crow 


head 


a-hatuy 
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haxtl-moo 


a day was 


haxtl-ta lagoon, or estero was | hak ware 


called | 


hair 


forehead haxtlweltl one 
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three | 


nose shoo 
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howmuk 
chipuk 


mouth 
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h hamil four 


five (or a hat d) aselna-matquahit 


beard he miss 


teeth 
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e-yow Si azel doihil kian 


seven azel dohow wok-yam 


ui 


tongue ne-puutl 


food hechusow eight azel chipiyam 


hand, fingers and arm | hezel salt e-seil 


nails he-zel-how 


Could give no name for nine or more figures. 


This vocabulary was taken from an Indian about forty years old, who spoke remarkably good 
Spanish and had a very intelligent countenance, but much given to drinking. He remembered the 
old Father Antonio Peyri, when he went off to Mexico with Gen. Victoria, about fifteen years ago 
(1831). The following are the names of the rancherias, or clang, living in the vicinity of San Luis 
Rey Mission: Ene kelkawa was the name of one near the Mission-site, Mokaskel, Cenyowpreskel, 
Itukemuk, Hatawa, Hamechuwa, Itaywiy, Milkwanen, Ehutewa, Mooteayuhew, and Hepowwoo, 
were the names of others. At the Aquas Calientos was a very populous rancheria, called 
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Hakoopin. None of the Indian tribes of California, as far as I am aware of, have a name for the 
Bison or Buffalo; but some clans are said to have traditions of such an animal. 


This Indian and the informant from San Miguel, of Lower California, say that the clans of San 
Luis Rey, San Diego, and San Juan Capistrano, could all converse together, as there were many 
words in their language which were the same, and that was no material difference in their 
different dialects. In some work we remember to have read it is assumed that the Indians of San 
Juan Capistrano are Affilees of the Great Shoshone nation of the Rocky Mountains; if so, it is a 
very remarkable and interesting fact, having important bearings on the ethnographical history of 
our California tribes of Indians. It is one which would bear deep probing and worthy the mind of 
the most learned American ethnologists. 


In a conversation I had with the Rev. Padre Gonzales, of Santa Barbara, in May 1856, that 
clergyman informed me that he came to California from the Fernandino College, in Mexico, in 
March 1833, and was some time stationed at the Mission of San Jose of the Bay. He found among 
the neophytes of that Mission, Indians from not less than thirty rancherias, or clans, many of them 
from the Cosumnes, Mokelumne and other branches of the San Joaquin, and also those near the 
mouth of the River west. 


The indigenous Indians of San Jose Mission and vicinity had a very soft language. The 
Indians from Soledad to San Francisco Dolores, including Santa Cruz, he says, had a general 
language, but the dialects were different, making communications hard and difficult to 
understand. He also says that only two languages were spoken among the Indians, between San 
Luis Obispo and San Diego, but their dialects were numerous and puzzling. In 1833, the smallpox 
committed great ravages among the Indians of the San Joaquin river and those of Sonoma, and 
also carried off many of the Mission-Indians. In 1843 there was another great mortality among the 
California Indians. 
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San Miguel Mission Indians (Lower California) 


Vocabulary of the Indians living near the Mission of San Miguel, in Lower California, thirty 
miles south of San Diego on the Ocean Coast, taken by the Author in November 1856. 


Table 14: Vocabulary of the Indians Living About Thirty Miles South the Mission of San Miguel 
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mother coyote 
husband squirrel 
wife rabbit 


kattapap 
hak-mahl 


con-1-you 


il 


son hare he-quool 
daughter rattlesnake he-uhey 
brother egg a’k-ma-he-yetch 
sister goose chor 

an Indian duck 


head hho pigeon 


face hawk 
forehead sea-muscles 
nose white 


lit 
iN 


han do mou 
kiwey 
ug-ma 
hek-pah-wat 
ca-huool 


hit-cul 


hot-ch-ya 
nomasup 
neil 


euhat 


mouth black 


tongue red 
tooth blue 

beard yellow 
neck amaet green 
hand small, little 


Indian shoes of hamayou strong 
deerskin 


bread of acorns old 
pipe, calumet young 
tobacco good 

sky, heaven 


ha-pussoo 
ha-quack 
ha-pussoo 


matta may 


matt-illimam 


se-perr 


kooruc 


lamum 
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un 


what-ich 
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The foregoing vocabulary of the Indians of San Miguel Mission, formerly belonging to the 
Dominicans, and situated on the Ocean Coast some thirty miles south of San Diego, was given to 
me by an Indian neophyte about forty-five years of age. His appearance was similar to the 
Monterey Indians, but much taller and more spirited; the iris of the eye was of the usual coffee- 
brown. He was in his youth more or less acquainted with the Indians of the neighboring Missions 
of Santo Thomas, San Vicente, Santo Domingo, Santa Rosaria,|and San Fernando Vellicata, the 
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Colorado. The Indians of Santo Thomas spoke nearly the same |language as those of San Miguel, 
as also did many of those living at Santa Catalina. This last had! neophytes of several different 
tribes, but they were chiefly Yumas and others of the Colorado bottoms. These Indians were very 
large men, treacherous, quarrelsome and warlike; they once burnt the Mission of Catalina, as they 
had previously done that of San Pedro, and killed several of the priests and many soldiers. 


The Indians of the first-named five Missions all spoke about the same language, and it seems 
there are many words in the San Miguel language which are spoken by the Yumas of the 
Colorado, as given by Lt. Whipple in 1849, and those of San Diego. The rancherias of the San 


Miguel Mission were Otat, Hawai, Ekquall one in the mountains, Hassasei one on the sea beach, 
Inomassi was another on the beach, and Nellmole and Mattawottis were others. It seems by Padre 
Junipero’s Journey, in 1769, from Loretto to San, Diego, by land, that those Coast-districts were 
very populous with Indians. 


Our Indian states to us that the women of these clans and rancherias were of light color and 
very good looking, and the men were tall and robust. He says his father used to tell him that the 
Indians were very numerous in his day. When a death took place, the body was bunt, and a great 
time of wailing was held. All the affiliated tribes had the same custom, and they all had their 
dances and songs of war, love, death, marriage, frolic, etc. They all used boats of reed, or carisso, 
with which they fished. They lived on fish, whale-meat, muscles, abalones, acorns and grass- 
seeds; but they never planted maize, or any thing else for food. They had an indigenous kind of 
dogs which they used for food, which were very much like those now found on the ranchos in the 
southern part of the State. Muscles, abalones, and other shell-fish, were also abundant, and also 
ground-squirrels, hares and rabbits. 


The Missions south of San Fernando Villacata to San Jose, of Cape St. Lucas, were founded 
by the Jesuits, between 1690 and 1767, in which last year they were expelled from Lower 
California by the Spanish government. Between 1767 and 1772 these Missions were placed under 
the charge of the Franciscans of San Fernando College. When the Franciscans were given the 
charge of Christianizing the Indians of Alta California, the Government at Mexico gave the old 
Jesuit establishments up to the Dominicans of the College of Santiago in the city of Mexico, who 
took possession about the year 1772, and extended the Missions of Lower California as far up as 
San Miguel, along the Pacific coast, and finally to the east, about 1816, as far as Santa Catalina. 
The Mission of San Pedro el Martyr had been founded by Padre Cayetano Pallos, about 1787, 
near the junction of the Gila and Colorado, to keep open the communication with Sonora; but it 
was destroyed by the Yumas a few years afterwards. 


A highly interesting account of the travels and sufferings, in 1827, of an American company 
of trappers, from New Mexico, under Capt. Paty, on the Gila and Colorado, who were taken 
prisoners by the Spanish authorities at Catalina Mission, and finally passed over to San Miguel 
and San Diego, was published by his son in Cincinnati, about 1831, after his return from 
California, his father having died in prison in San Diego. This book has now become very scarce; 
in many respects, it is a very valuable work. 


Following down south, the Indians of Lower California, on the 1851 map of Mexico, Texas, 
and California, by the Geographical Institute of Weimar, Germany, are named as follows: From 
San Miguel to San Vincente, they are called Icas; from San Domingo to San Francisco Borgia, in 
latitude 27%, they are named Uchitas; from thence to San Ignacio, in 26’, they are known as 
Lamoines; from thence to Loretto, they are named Cochiemes; from Loretto to La Paz they are 
called Monquis; from La Paz to Cape St. Lucas, in latitude 24, they are termed Coras, or Perecues. 
The territories of these last four tribes were the scene of the Jesuit labors, and these names are 
doubtless from their authorities. We have no account of any of these languages being preserved in 
published works, though the Jesuits and Dominicans are said to have prepared careful manuscript 
vocabularies of all the Indian nations they converted, in Lower California and Sonora, for 
religious purposes, and there is very little doubt, valuable manuscript vocabularies, grammars, 
etc., of all the tribes of those countries are existing in the old archives of the Peninsula, and of the 
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towns and churches of the State of Sonora. Indeed, we have been told the old Jesuit and Spanish 
archives of Lower California were secreted by the Mexicans, at the Real de San Antonio, during 
the American Occupation of 1847 and 1848. 


It has been stated to me, on many occasions, by the refuge¢s of 1848 from the Peninsula, 
several of them foreigners speaking English, that they never met with, within the districts of the 
old Jesuit establishments from San Ignacio to Cape St. Lucas, a single California Indian, young or 
old, who had been baptized by the Jesuit priests: they had all died out of the country. And this was 
the assertion also of several fifty-years-old natives of Lower California, who are yet living in 
Monterey. The country below San Ignacio is the most populous and wealthy, and has very little 
connection with the frontiers north and east of San Fernando Villacata, which is very thinly 
peopled even by Indians or rancheros, unless we except the Indians of the country on the Gulf- 
head, and Colorado borders. In 1802, Humboldt makes the entire population of the Peninsula 
(except the Colorado vicinity) at 9000 persons; but Forbes say$ this is too low, and that “he can 
state with confidence, the population of all classes does not ex¢eed 14 or 15,000.” We have no 
means of proving the correctness or incorrectness of either Forbes or Humboldt, on the population 
of Lower California, from 1802 to 1859. At any rate, the population of that country is decidedly of 
Indian and Spanish mixed blood, without any reminiscences of their Indian 
extraction—doubtless, like the poorer class of Alta Californians, they were the children of 
Spanish and Mexicans soldier-fathers and Indian women of the Missions. 


There is one thing to say of the preservation of the archive papers of the Californias and 
Sonora, and indeed of all the dry parts of Mexico, that unless burnt or stolen, there is little other 
danger to encounter from mold or decomposition, if kept in proper places, two hundred years. 
There are said to be very valuable manuscript works on the Indian languages and history, and the 
early settlement of Sonora, by the celebrated German Jesuit Missionary, Father Francisco Kino, 
and his companions, from 1620 to 1765, still well preserved in| the pueblo of Oquitoa, near the 
city of Altas and other places in that State, which it is to be hoped will one day be disentombed 
and given to the world. 
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Addenda 


A voluminous Indian Vocabulary of La Purisima Mission written out by one of the old Friars, 
was in existence only a few years ago, as I am informed by one of the Noriegas of Los Alamos in 
Santa Barbara county. 


An old American settler of Sonoma, of the ante 1840 times, informed me that Padre Quijas, 
who had charge of that Mission from 1835 to 1842, wrote out an extensive vocabulary of the 
Sonoma and other Indians of that vicinity. He was an intelligent observer, and once remarked that 
not less than seventy languages or dialects were spoken between Yerba Bueno and the 
Sacramento River. This Vocabulary is very likely still existing at Sonoma or San Rafael, hid 
among rubbish of old books and papers, as most probably is the case of the San Gabriel 
Vocabulary of Padre Zalvadeas made in 1820-’25. Such things were not thrown away formerly, 
but laid aside. 


It is noteworthy that the language of the Yumas extended from the Gila and Colorado to the 
Ocean at San Diego, and for some one hundred miles south, down on the Lower California Coast; 
probably this language also had its affiliations as far up as San Luis Rey, and as far down as even 
Cape San Lucas. | 


The entire tribes of the California Indiania appear to have had a great devotion and veneration 
for the Condor or Yellow-headed Vulture (Sarcor Calif), a word is always found for it in all their 


languages. Besides the Indian names noted for it in the Cazirornia Farmer of July 1, 1859, we may 
here mention that those of Santa Cruz Mission (the Aulintacs), called it Cayas; those of San Diego 
called it Isci or Escey, and the Ukias or Yohios of Petaluma, etc., called it Kahey: this i Indian 
language seems to have extended far up into Mendocino county. 


Dr. Heerman, in the 10th volume Railroad Reports (pub. 1859) says the Indians of the 
Tuolumne informed his party where they had found a Condor’s nest and young, and he himself 
found two other nests, one on the head-waters of the Merced river, and another at Warner’s Ranch 
in San Diego county, the effluvium from which was overpowering; this did not however prevent 
the Indians from plundering the eggs and capturing the young to fatten them by long feeding to 
grace their annual carousals and feasts. The size this immense bird grows to when at mature age 
or very old, must strike the simple Indian with awe. Several of them are mentioned in the 1859- 
Condor-Notes of the FARMER, from eleven to fourteen feet spread of wing. These accounts have 
been questioned, but a reference to the transactions of the California Academy of Sciences for 
December 17, 1855, will show that a Condor killed in the Redwoods of Contra Costa county, and 
carefully observed, measured from tip to tip of wing, thirteen and a half feet. This is nearly as 
large as the Condor of Chili; indeed larger than those noted by Darwin and others-the accounts of 
the Chilean and Peruvian bird, as noted in the Summary of fourteen accounts from 1600 to 1855 
in the same number of the FARMER, being stated at from eight to eighteen feet stretch of wing. 


The power, strength, and appearance, of such a bird, and its mysterious floating in space at 
such immense altitudes, over plains and sierras in the most elegant evolutions in the clear 
atmosphere of California, must have always made it an object of veneration and admiration to the 
Indigene of the country. The size, weight, and elegant form, of the bird’s egg, together with its 
revivifying contents of transparent white and golden yolk, which are perfectly sweet and 
inodorous, made it always the great prize of prizes of the brave, ambitious, or cunning, as eating it 
raw, was supposed to endow the eater with all these qualifications. 


The Indians of the Santa Barbara country and the islands thereaway used a fine species of 
Soapstone, got on the islands of San Clemente and Santa Catalina, for the purpose of making 
bowls, pots, and other utensils. The Indians generally of this county, at Purisima, Sta. Inez, Santa 
Barbara, and San Buenaventura, were much more ingenious in making mortars, bowls, arrows, 
boats, baskets, etc., than any other tribes of California. To this day they are much cleaner and 
livelier than the other Mission Indians. The sandstone statues still preserved at Santa Barbara 
Church. were executed by a Mission Indian. They are meant to represent the Apostles, and of life- 
size, and are very creditable to the Indian artist. 


Indians of the Delta of the Tulare Lakes and of the Neighboring 
Sierra Nevada's 


The following vocabulary of the San Joaquin Indians in the vicinity of Four Creeks, published 
in the San Francisco Wide West, in July 1856, by a writer signing himself “T. H. R.”, is of great 
interest and value, as very few observations have been made on the Autochtonee of that section. It 
seems probable that all the Indians of the Southern Sierra Nevada, the west bank of the San 
Joaquin, and the Delta of the Tulare Lakes, are Cognate tribes, speaking a general language in 
different dialects. The Spanish officers and soldiers, who first explored the Valley, prior to 1820, 
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and the old fur-trappers and hunters, from 1824 to 1830, always stated that the tribes, clans, and 
rancherias of Indians thereaway, were very numerous and populous, and the means of subsistence 
extremely abundant. Capt. Estudillo of the Spanish army, from Monterey, explored the Tulare 
Lake district in 1819, and made a map of the country, which the curious can see at the office of the 
U. S. Surveyor General, at San Francisco—it is very detailed and full. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES KAH-WE-YAH AND KAH-SO-WAH. 


California, formerly constituted a great family or nation, of one common origin. They were, it is 
true, divided into petty tribes, selecting particular locations favorable for hunting and fishing, over 
which they appear to have exercised some tacitly acknowledged preemptive right. The customs 
and characteristics of all these tribes are very similar, but in language there is a great dissimilarity. 
There must be a great number of dialects spoken by the Indians of Oregon, Washington Territory 
and California, as I find them differing very much indeed. Even within our own bounds I find 
very material differences in the dialects of the Northern and Southern tribes, and again betwixt 
them and the Indians of the Coast Range. 


The Indians now scattered in small bands or families roa the mining districts of 


The dialect of the Kah-we’-yah is very simple, and only gains strength in compound words. 
There is no sound of the letter R in the language, and in using a foreign word possessing it, they 
always substitute the sound of the letter L. Some of their names are beautiful, soft and poetic. For 
example: Loy’-e-mah, flowers; hoo’-lo-wen, birds; 0’-pah, the|sky; yan’-o-pah, clouds; hee’-a- 
mah, the sun; and many others. The true aboriginal names are those of natural objects, most other 
words having been introduced by foreigners. The exceptions to this are, when any new article of 
luxury, or necessity, is introduced amongst them. If it bears any resemblance to a familiar object, 
it will likely be so named; as, for example, the reader will observe in the Vocabulary a 
resemblance between to’-le, blankets, and tu’-le, or too’-lee, bulrushes. The latter article they 
weave into a sort of rough matting, and it is frequently used asla covering to their huts. Since the 
introduction and use of blankets have become so general, they, after wearing them a few days, 
appropriate them to the same purpose as the bulrush mats. Hence, the similarity in names for 
articles at first apparently so widely differing. Again: 00’-woo is prepared food; ow’-woo, the 
mouth; and it strikes me that the connection of one with the other is quite natural. 


Then again, as it is ofttimes a difficult matter for persons speaking different languages to 
understand each other perfectly, or even to catch correctly the sound of a word, so mistakes have 
arisen in the names given to rivers, and which were evidently derived from the Kah-we’yah 
dialect. Who was in fault, I know not, but I will give instances in point. Wokel’mootee is the name 
in Kah-we’-yah for river. Is not this word the origin of the name given to the Mokelumne river? 
Ko-sum’- moo, salmon. Can we not detect a similarity with the name Cosumne, also a name of a 
river? Tu-al’-um-ne is also a soft and melodious name, but I am ignorant of its meaning. Ham’-i- 
te, falls, rapids; yo-ham’-i-te, a cataract; the prefix yo meaning|high, lofty. 


The limits of the Kah-we’-yah and Kah-so’-wah tribes appear to have been from the Feather 
river in the northern part of the State, to the Tulare lakes of the|south. As we advance further 
north, a most decided difference is observable with the dialects| of the various tribes inhabiting 
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that portion of the country; while on the contrary, as we go south, we observe a similarity in words 
with even the Aztecan or ancient Mexican language. 


Table 15: Example Comparing a Few Kah-we’-yah and Kah-so’-wah Words with Aztecan: 


Fire, in the Aztecan language, is Ah’-kee. 

j Kah-we’-yah is Wo’-ka. 
Water i is Ke’-koo, 

d in Aztecan is Quack’ -kee. 
What is the cost? in Kah-we’-yah, is Me-to’-kah, 

j in Aztecan is Mee’yah. 
Who buys? j is Ah-mo’-nee. 
Do you wish to buy? in Kah-we’-yah, is Ah-mo’-nee. 


We might multiply these instances, but our limits prevent, and we proceed at once to introduce 
the Vocabulary of the Kah-we’-yah and Kah-so’-wah Indians. 


[The syllable to be emphasized in pronunciation is indicated by the accent—’. | 


Table 16: Kah-we’-yah and Kah-so’-wah Numerals:. 


Keng’-ah—one. O-te’-go—two. 
To-lor’-ko-soo—three. Oy-is’sah—four. 
Mo’-soo-kah—five. Tah’ -moo-kah—six. 
Ken-neck’-koo-koo—seven. Kah-woon’-tah—eight. 
Wo’-hah—nine. Nia-ach’-ah—ten. 

Keng’ -ah-te—eleven. O-tuck’-soo-ka-na—twelve. 
To-lork’-soo-ka-na—thirteen. Oy-ick’-soo-ka-na—fourteen. 
Mo-sook’-soo-ka-na—fifteen. Tah-mook’ -soo-ku-na—sixteen. 
Ken-neck’-soo-ka-na—seventeen. Kah-woon’ -tah-se—eighteen. 


Wo-hah’ -ka-se—nineteen. 
Ni-atch’-ah, O-te’-go, nem—twenty, or two times ten. 


Ni-atch’-ah, or To-lor’-kor-soo, nem—thirty, or three times ten. 
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Ni-atch’-ah, Oy-is’-sah, nem—forty, or four times ten] And so on to one hundred, 
which is expressed by Niatch’ah, Ni-atch’-ah, nem. | 


Above a hundred, they count naturally by decimals; a Ly indefinite number, by 
holding up their hands, and, whilst exclaiming energetically “Ni-atch’-ah Ni- 
atch’-ah,” rapidly opening and closing the ten fingers. | 


Han’-oh—head. 
Soon’-too—eyes. 
Ow’-woo—mouth. 
Oui’-ko-soo—chin. 
Tol’-ko-soo—ears. 
Los’-los-kee—fingers, or toes. 
Hot’-tah—feet. 
Lee’-te-poo—thighs. 
Moo-’zoo—breasts. 
Too’-you-pe—shoulders. 
Pah’-cha-loo—arms. 
Cho’-ko-noo—belly. 
To’-lo-loo—gen. organ, mas. 
Nong’-ah—man. 
Esh’-el-lo—child. 

Esh’-el-lo Koo’-chee—good child.* 
Koo’-che O’-sah—good woman. | 


Oo’-soo-too, Nong’-ah—bad man. 


Nong’-ah Kah-woo’-wah—powerful man. 


Nong’-ah Mee-wah—a good honorable 
man. 


Hi-yah’ poo Koo’-che Mee-wah—a 
friendly chief. 


Mee-wah—friendly, honorable. 
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Table 17: Kah-we’-yah and Kah-so’-wah Parts of the Human Body. 


You’-sah hair. 
Nee’-to—-nose. 
Koo’too-+teeth. 
Soo’-mo4choo—beard. 
Tee’-soo-—hands. 
Oo-toon’+dah—thumb. 
Hi’ -cho- loo—legs. 
Hi’-te-wah—hips. 
Oong’-i-you—chest. 
Tee’-se-ni—elbows. 
Kah’-woo—back. 
To’-kah—-posteriors. 
Wock’-o-ta—gen. organ, fem. 


O’-sah—woman. 


Koo’-che| signifying good, Oo’-suo-too, 
bad, and Kah-woo’-wah, power, strength, 
ability. 


Hi-yah’-po—a chief. 


Wal’-lee—-a friend. 


Ko’-chah \ 
-chah 


Hoo’-yan-nee—a village or collection of 
huts. 


Ho’-woo-too—beads, wampum. 
Ong’-a-lee—bow. 
You’-wah-loo—quiver. 

Mov’ -a-lee—to sing. 
Soo’-ye-nem—to wake. 
Oo’-nee—to come. 
Wo’-num—to walk. 
Mook’-koo—road or path. 
Tan’-oo-gock—fatigue. 
Chah-muck’—General name for food. 
Hah-ki’-yin-nem—I am hungry. 
Hoot’, or Hoot’-too—yes. 
Net’-net—this. 


Winn’-nee—where or whence. 


house, hut, lodge or wigwam. Oo’-chah 


Too’-no-tee—covering or shelter. 


Te’-le—blankets. 

Mitch’ -ka-loo—arrows. 
Kah-lan’-no—to dance. 
Too’-yem—to sleep. 
Choo’-sock—to rest. 
Wook’-soo-to go. 

Hoo’ -yah-traveling. 
Hot’-tah—foot-prints, trail. 
To’-lem—relief. 


Oo-woo—prepared food. 


No—No. 
Na’-wa—that. 


Win’nee Oo’nee—whence do you come. 


Win’-nee Wook’-soo—where are you going? 


Ee’-zum—up or above. 
Kah-to’-wen—over, across, the other side. 
O’-kas-see—thank you. 

Wee’-kum—to get rid of. 


Koo’-chee O’-kas-see—very well, thank 
you. 


Shawl’-pet—expression of contempt. 
Toke’-to-kah—a pest, a bad smell. 
Me-to’-kah—how much? what is the cost? 


Tee’ -nay—what do you call it? 


Ah-lo’-wen-down, or below. 
Woo’ -ditch—let us go. 
Wook’-sum—good-bye. 
Hoo-yah’koo—how do you do? 


Paw’ -too-luck-sick—expression of 
admiration or surprise. 


Kah-nut’—expression of disgust. 
Ta-mas’-kal—hot bath or sweat-house. 


Ah-mo-nay’—do you wish to buy? 


Woo’-hoo Ah-wong’-ah—let us remove or change our dwelling. 
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Woo’-hoo Ah-wong’-ah Kah-to-wen—let us remove to the other side of the river. 


Woo’-hoo Wee’-kum na Toke’-to-kah—let us get rid of this pest or nuisance. 


Koo,-chee, Skotch’-ya—very good 
indeed. 


Ko-sum’-moo, Wal’-lee—a salmon, 
friend. 


Tee’-nay, Net’-net—what do you call this? 


Koo,-ch¢ée Chah’-muck—is it good to eat? 


Hoot’-too, Koo’-chee Skotch’-ya—yes, very good indeed. 


Hah-ki’yin-nem, Chah’-mock, Wal’-lee—am very hungry, give me food, friend. 


O’-kas-see, Woo’-ditch, Wal-lee, Wal-lee, Wook-sum-—thank you, we are going, 


friends; good by. 


a. The placing of the adjective before the substantive seams tp be governed solely by euphony. 


He-a’-mah—the sun. 

Oo’-nee He-a-mah—sunrise. 
K6-mah—the moon. 
Tod-too-sah—air. 

Keé-koo—water 
Yan’-o-pah—clouds. 
Ka-lah—snow. 
Ka-lah-wah—snowy mountain. 
Wo-kel’-moo-tee—a river. 
Ah-kah’-wa-loo—a spring of water. 


O’-lo-loo or to’-lo-loo—a spout or jet of 
water. 


Yo-ham’i-te—a cataract. 
O6-woo-you—the elk. 
Kot’-wah—coyete. 
Ep-plar-lee—hare. 
Lah-war’-tee—rattlesnake. 


You-woo-le—lizard. 
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Table 18: Kah-we’-yah and Kah-so’-wah Elements, Animals, Tre BS, Etc. 


Wook’-soo He-a’-mah—sunset. 


T6-lah—earth. 


Wo-ka—fire. 
O’-pah—sky. 
No6-kah—rain. 


Wo6-loo+too—heat. 
Si-wah—table mountain. 


Seé-sah—-a creek. 


Ham?’ -1-te—rapids or falls. 


Oo-so6-moo-te—grizzly bear. 
Cho6-koo—a dog. 
Kah’-chdo-mah—wild 
Ted-chah-soo—squirrel. 


Nep’-pe-soo—viper. 


Ko-sum’-moo—salmon. Ah’-woo—trout. 


Kar’-kar-loo. 
Hoo’-lo-wen—general name for birds. Loy’-e-mah—general name for flowers. 
Woot’-soo—an oak tree. Leé-mah—willow. 


Nee’ -nah-too-ya—manzanita. 
Sock’-koo—pine. Sock’-oo-too—pine nut. 


Tu-le, or Toé-lee—bulrush. Tow’-sa—a game of chance played with 
small sticks. 


J. H. R., Hi-yah’-po. 


The Indians of the Tulare Lakes very likely made incursions into the territories of their 
neighbors of the Coast-range, between San Antonio and San Luis Obispo, prior to the arrival of 
the whites, and vice versa, as there are several good mountain passes in the above named district. 
This section of the State is still very little known to the public; the sheep-men and hunters say it 
contains much good pasture land-we mean the country east of the Salinas river, from San Miguel, 
as far as the opening of the Tulare plains. Some of the old Spanish soldiers have told us, that the 
Tulare Indians and those of the Mission of San Miguel had had a similar language to each other. 
How far this is true, we are unable to say. 
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The Indians of Santa Barbara and the Original California Mint 


The county of Santa Barbara consists entirely of high mountainous ridges, from two to four 
thousand feet elevation, with intervening valleys and basins of greater or smaller dimensions, and 
bounded on the south by the ocean, and on the east by the sierras of the Tejon range. It seems to 
have been subjected to the most powerful dynamic forces of our planet, both aqueous and 
volcanic. 


The entire county may be generally stated to have been once covered by the sea, and then 
upraised, leaving in every square league the most indubitable evidence of under-water animal life 
in the shape of fossil shells and marine animals. This appears to have been succeeded by immense 
estuaries of fresh and brackish water, extending back from the ocean, which in later periods were 
narrowed down to the present valleys, and their affiliating choked up embouchures at the sea- 
shore. In nearly all the formations of the country, the fossil mollusca may be found in the greatest 
abundance, and are even met with on the beach of the town, sticking out or embedded in every 
rock—indeed some of the rocks on the beach are entirely composed of comminuted or perfect 
shells of the families or classes still existing in the sea. These highly interesting matters, with 
other subjects pertaining to our county, are treated of by competent writers in the seventh volume 
of the “Pacific Railroad Surveys”—a work which has given more scandal to babblers and shallow 
critics than probably any other work of government literature. 


Padre Antonio Ripoli, who had charge of the Mission of Santa Barbara between 1816 and 
1827, gave our old friend Mr. D. A. Hill, of La Patera, before he, the Padre, left for Boston in 
1828, much information about the customs of the Indians of these parts. It seems they had 
hereabouts the original California Mint. The Indians of the Tulare country generally came over 
once a year, in bands of from twenty to thirty, male and female, on foot, and armed with bows and 
arrows. They brought over panoche, or thick sugar, made from what is now called honey-dew and 
the sweet carisa, cane, and put up into small oblong sacks made of grass and swamp flags; also, 
nut pines and wild tobacco, pounded and mixed with lime. This preparation of native tobacco was 
called pipsewat, and was used by them for chewing. 


These articles were exchanged for a species of money from the Indian mint of the Santa 
Barbara rancherias, called by them ponga. This description of money consisted of pieces of 
rounded shell, with a hole in the middle, made from the hardest part of the small edible white 
muscle of our shores, which was brought in canoes by the Barbarians from the island of Santa 
Rosa. The worth of a rial was put on a string which passed twice and a-half round the hand, i.e., 
from end of middle finger to wrist. Eight of these strings passed for the value of a silver dollar, 
and the Indians always preferred them to silver, even prior to 1833. This traffic the Padres 
encouraged, as it brought them into peaceable intercourse with the tribes of the Tulare Valley. 


There seems to have been a large clan residing on the present Goleta, or La Patera Rancho, 
which is situated up the coast some nine miles from town; and a few leagues further, on the Dos 
Pueblos Rancho, resided another clan of very bellicose braves, said to be among the smartest of 
the California Indians. 


The ocean shore and esteros of these lands abounded with clams and muscles, and fish were 
easily caught in great numbers, acorns are also to be found in great quantities, as also 
grasshoppers, making a very paradise for the wild man. At this day the sight of the rancherias or 
villages may be known by the debris of defunct clams and mollusca. The district of La Patera was 
known among them as Mescaltitan (with four rancherias called Salpalil, Hello or the islet) Alcas 
and Oksbullow. 


The Indians of Santa Barbara county and the neighboring islands seem never to have 
amounted to more than between two and three thousand souls who all became finally domiciled 
as neophytes under the missionaries of Purisima, Santa Ines, Santa Barbara, and San 
Buenaventura; from the year 1820 to 1830, these four establishments seldom included more than 
three thousand or all the indigenous of the county proper—many of them still existing on the 
different farms of our vicinity. They are similar in physical and mental characteristics to the other 
Indians of our State, with black hair, brown eyes and copperish black skin. They made canoes by 
digging out a solid trunk to contain four or five men, which were of a remarkably neat model and 
handsomely beveled, rounded off inside and out with hatchets made of stone, and scrapers and 
knives formed of shells. They were about thirty feet long and three or tour deep and wide. The 
stern and bow were shaped alike, with a deep channel or groove for the anchor-rope to run 
through—these ropes were made from the fiber of the California wild maguey. Other canoes of 
similar size were made from stranded red-wood trees, after being split into plank. The plank were 
bent and joined by the heat of fire, and then payed with asphaltum, called by them chapapote. The 
joints were afterwards tightened by sowing with maguey thread, when they made, after rubbing 
down with stones and shells, a very handsome strong sea-boat for five or six men, fit to voyage 
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